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PROSPER  MERIMEE 

IT  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  every  man  has  an  inner  life  : 
emotional,  spiritual,  what  you  will ;  of  which  only  in  rare 
moments  of  expansion  he  gives  a  fleeting  glimpse  to  the  few 
who  know  him  well.  And  to  the  sympathetic  friend  such 
moments  are  moments  of  surpassing  interest. 

The  man  of  genius,  whose  art  reaches  the  imagination  and 
touches  the  heart  of  a  world  beyond  the  circle  of  his  intimate 
friends,  finds  an  audience  inspired  with  a  very  human  curiosity 
to  know  something  of  the  inner  life  of  which  they  have  only 
seen  the  intellectual  expression.  But  it  is  seldom  that  such 
curiosity  is  gratified.  In  the  world's  history  there  have  been 
few  great  men  who  have  willingly  laid  bare  their  souls  for  the 
edification  of  the  multitude. 

Prosper  Merimee  was  not  a  great  man.  Nevertheless,  his 
exquisite  grace  of  style  has  ensured  him  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  French  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  write  his  biography  here  :  there  should  be 
some  justification  for  the  translator's  hope  that  these  Letters  will 
rouse  sufficient  interest  in  the  reader  to  impel  him  to  seek  else- 
where for  knowledge  of  the  life  and  character  of  their  author. 
Meanwhile,  two  words  will  suffice  to  explain  why  the  publication 
of  these  Letters  in  1873,  three  years  after  his  death,  created 
such  a  sensation  in  Paris.  Little  of  Merime*e's  work  is  known 
in  England,  but  his  genius  has  dominated  the  imagination  of 
In-  countrymen.  And,  perhaps,  his  ascendency  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  strangely-contrasted  qualities  of  his  personality  : 
qualiti---  that,  no  vert  li  detracted  from  his  popularity. 
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To  the  French  he  was  an  enigma.  M.  Henri  Taine  describes 
him  as  "  a  tall,  erect,  pale  man,  who,  save  for  his  smile,  checked 
all  familiarity  with  the  cold,  distant  gravity  of  an  Englishman/' 
Partly  through  temperament  and  partly,  by  training,  he  emu- 
lated the  peculiar  character  which,  to  the  French  imagination,  is 
native  to  Englishmen.  And  withal,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
a  cynicism  which  only  a  Frenchman  could  achieve.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  sudden  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  letters  disclosing  a  character  capable  of  a 
strange  combination  of  passion,  tinctured  at  times  by  almost 
boyish  petulance,  of  imaginative  and  almost  sentimental  affec- 
tion, and  of  serene  friendship,  all  centred  in  a  tie  lasting  many 
years,  should  have  taken  Merimee's  world  by  surprise. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  quote  extracts  from  the  Letters  in 
order  to  induce  the  reader  to  embark  on  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  translation  is  a  free  one,  but,  it  is  hoped,  a  suffi- 
ciently sympathetic  one  to  interpret  the  author's  innermost 
thoughts. 

A  final  word.  The  identity  of  "  1'Inconnue  "  has  never  been 
solved.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  she  was  an  English- 
woman, and  at  one  time  the  belief  was  general.  But  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  Letters  it,  would  appear  that  the 
belief  is  erroneous.  And  the  same  reasoning  disposes  of  the 
theory  that  she  is  a  myth.  From  an  artistic  standpoint,  the 
Letters  are  unfinished,  lacking  in  proportion,  marred  by 
repetition  :  that  very  fact  gives  them  human  interest  and 
inspires  belief  in  their  genuineness.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to 
divine  the  nationality  and  to  analyse  the  character  of  the  woman 
who  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  Prosper  Merimee's 
life. 


God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides  :  one  to  face  the  world  with, 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her ! 

— ROBERT  BROWNING. 


• 


vn 


LETTER    I 

PARIS,  Tuesday. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  in  due  time.  Everything  is  so  mys- 
terious about  you,  and  one  is  always  certain  you  will  do  exactly 
the  opposite  to  what  any  ordinary  mortal  would  do  in  like 
circumstances.  You  go  to  the  country,  good !  There  you  will 
surely  have  time  to  write,  for  the  days  are  long  and  idleness 
lends  itself  to  letter-writing.  My  hopes,  though,  have  been 
anything  but  realized.  You  could  not  write  me  one  line,  though 
on  the  other  hand  you  expected  plenty  of  letters  from  me.  I  am 
getting  used  to  your  ways,  and  nothing  really  surprises  me  much 
now.  All  I  can  say  is,  please  be  merciful  and  don't  put  to  too 
great  a  test  that  unfortunate  disposition  of  mine,  acquired  I 
know  not  how  nor  when,  to  find  nothing  but  good  in  all  you 
chance  to  do.  I  have  a  suspicion  I  was  a  trifle  too  frank,  in  my 
last  letter,  on  the  subject  of  my  character.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  often  said  to  me,  and  a  knowing  fellow  he  is  too, 
"  Never  speak  ill  of  yourself ;  your  friends  can  always  be  trusted 
to  do  that  for  you."  I  really  am  half  afraid  you  will  take 
all  too  literally  my  poor  opinion  of  myself  !  Remember, 
though,  that  my  chief  virtue  is  modesty !  Some  day,  per- 
haps, when  I  chance  to  feel  more  happily  inspired,  I  will 
deal  with  the  subject  again,  and  give  you  a  full  list  of  my 
good  and  bad  qualities.  It  will  be  a  long  list  too !  To-day, 
I  am  not  well  enough  to  venture  on  this  "  progression 
:\  I'inlini."  What  do  you  think  I  was  doing  on  Saturday 
night,  and  where  do  you  think  I  was  at  midnight  ?  With  four 
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friends  and  a  wonderful  moon  for  companions,  I  was  on  the 
platform  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  drinking  orangeade 
and  eating  ice-creams,  while  a  marvellous  owl  hovered  round  us, 
flapping  his  huge  wings.  It  truly  was  a  glorious  sight,  Paris 
in  the  clear  moonlight  of  that  hour.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
cities  you  read  of  in  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  whose 
inhabitants  were  bewitched  while  they  were  asleep.  Parisians 
are  in  bed  by  mid-night  as  a  rule,  foolish  people  !  Our  party  was 
rather  a  strange  one,  representing  four  different  nationalities, 
each  one  of  us  thinking  in  quite  a  different  way  to  the  others. 
The  pity  was  that  with  some  of  us  the  influence  of  the  moon 
and  the  owl  was  overpowering,  and  led  us  into  that  crude 
poetical  vein  which  forces  one  to  make  the  usual  commonplace 
remarks.  In  fact,  little  by  little,  we  found  ourselves  talking 
arrant  nonsense  that  night ! 

I  don't  know  by  what  mysterious  chain  of  reasoning  that 
almost  poetic  evening  reminds  me  of  another  evening,  not  in  the 
very  least  connected  with  it.  It  reminds  me  of  a  ball  I  once 
went  to,  given  by  some  friends  of  mine,  and  to  which  some 
figurantes  from  the  Opera  had  been  invited.  These  women  are 
certainly  foolish  enough,  but  it  struck  me  how  far  superior  they  are, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  men  of  their  own  class.  There  is 
really  only  one  gulf  between  them  and  other  women,  and  that 
is  their  poverty.  I  trust  you  will  find  these  rhapsodies  edify- 
ing ...  I  hasten  now  to  close  this  letter,  a  thing  I  ought  to 
have  done  before,  I  think  !  Good-bye. 

LETTER   II 

PARIS. 

No !  with  women  it  rarely  pays  to  tell  the  truth !     It  is  nearly 
always    a    mistake.      So    you    now    consider    me   a   regular 
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Sardanapalus,  simply  because  I  had  been  to  a  ball  given  in 
honour  of  some  figurantes  !  You  look  upon  my  harmless  evening 
as  a  crime,  and  the  fact  that  I  praised  these  poor  girls  as  something 
still  worse.  I  repeat,  only  let  these  girls  be  rich  and  you  would 
find  them  full  of  good  qualities,  but  you  aristocrats  have  erected 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  different  classes  of 
society,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  women  on 
one  side  of  the  barrier  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  on 
the  other.  I  must  tell  you  a  story  about  one  of  these  girls,  a 
story  I  learned  in  the  very  society  you  find  so  shocking.  In  a  house 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  there  lived  a  poor  woman,  who  never 
left  the  wretched  attic  under  the  roof,  for  which  she  paid  her  three 
francs  a  month.  She  had  a  daughter  of  twelve,  who  was  always 
tidily  dressed,  and  never  spoke  to  a  soul.  This  little  girl 
went  out  three  times  a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned  at 
mid-night  alone,  and  everybody  knew  she  was  a  figurante  at 
the  Opera.  One  day,  she  came  downstairs  and  asked  the  porter 
for  a  lighted  candle,  which  he  gave  her.  A  little  later,  his  wife, 
surprised  at  the  child  not  returning,  mounted  the  staircase  to 
the  wretched  attic,  and  found  the  woman  lying  dead  on  her 
bed  and  the  girl  hard  at  work  burning  a  pile  of  letters,  which 
she  was  busily  taking  out  of  a  huge  trunk.  She  said,  quite 
simply,  "  My  mother  is  dead,  and,  before  she  died,  she  bade 
me  burn  all  her  letters  without  reading  them." 

Hi  is  child  had  never  known  what  her  mother's  real 
name  was.  She  found  herself,  now,  absolutely  alone  in  the 
world,  and  without  any  resource,  except,  of  course,  that  of 
being  a  bird,  a  monkey  or  a  devil,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the 
Opera.  Her  mother's  last  words  of  advice  were  to  be  wise,  and 
to  remain  a  figurante.  This  girl  is  shrewd  enough,  and  vir- 
tuous, too,  and  she  does  not  care,  as  a  rule,  to  tell  her  story  to 
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any  one.  Tell  me,  now,  has  not  this  girl  infinitely  more  right 
to  lead  the  life  she  does  than  you  have  to  lead  the  life  you  do  ? 
You,  to  whom  circumstances  have  been  so  kind  and  who  are  the 
possessor  of  a  nature  so  wonderfully  refined,  that  for  me  it 
practically  sums  up  the  whole  of  civilization  !  I  will  tell  you 
the  whole  truth  now.  Bad  society  is  a  thing  I  can  only  stand  at 
rare  intervals,  and  then  it  is  only  an  odd  quality  of  mine,  an  in- 
exhaustible curiosity  to  know  as  much  as  I  can  of  every  variety 
of  human  kind,  that  prompts  me.  The  evil  society  of  men  is 
a  thing  I  never  dare  even  approach.  There  is  something  in 
it  so  inutterly  repulsive,  especially  in  our  country. 

In  Spain  I  have  always  numbered  the  muleteers  and 
toreros  among  my  friends,  and  more  than  once  I  have  eaten 
out  of  one  bowl  with  people  whom  an  Englishman  would  never 
deign  to  even  notice,  for  fear  he  might  lose  his  proper  sense  of 
self-respect.  I  have  even  drunk  out  of  the  same  bottle  as  a  galley 
slave,  but  I  must  admit,  though,  in  this  case  that  there  was 
nothing  else  to  drink  out  of,  and  when  one  is  really  thirsty,  one 
must  drink !  Don't  imagine,  for  all  this,  that  I  have  an  especial 
liking  for  the  mob.  I  simply  like  seeing  new  customs  and  new 
manners,  and  hearing  a  new  language.  The  ideas  are  always 
the  same,  and  if  one  could  only  eliminate  what  is  simply  the 
outcome  of  convention  and  rule  of  thumb,  one  would  find 
that  the  art  of  life  and  of  living  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  salons  of  St.  Germain.  I  don't  know  why  I  have  told 
you  all  this!  Good-bye. 

August  8. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  finishing  off  this  letter.  My  mother 
has  been  very  ill,  and  I  have  been  very  anxious.  She  is  out  of 
danger  now,  and  I  hope  that  in  a  few  days  she  will  be  quite 
herself. 
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P.S. — The  water-colour  which  I  intended  for  you  has  not 
turned  out  well,  and  I  like  it  so  little  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  you  will  ever  get  it  now. 

This,  however,  need  not  prevent  you  giving  me  the  tapestry 
you  intended  for  me.  Find  a  safe  messenger  though,  and  do 
remember  the  golden  rule,  never  to  make  a  woman  your  con- 
fidante, for  sooner  or  later  you  are  bound  to  repent  it  if  you  do. 
It  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  people  to  make 
mischief  for  the  very  love  of  the  thing.  So  fling  aside  your 
optimistic  ideas  and  remember  that  we  are  in  this  world  to 
fight  our  way  through  it,  past  every  one  and  everything  that 
stands  in  our  way.  While  on  this  subject,  I  may  tell  you  that  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  reads  hieroglyphics,  tells  me  that  on  nearly 
all  the  old  Egyptian  coffins  are  found  these  words  :  "  Life,  War  "  ; 
which  shows  that  the  maxims  I  have  just  given  you  are  not 
original.  Good-bye  again. 


LETTER  III 

PARIS. 

YOUR  reproaches  please  me.  In  very  truth  I  am  the  fairies' 
favourite !  I  often  ask  myself  what  I  am  to  you  and  what 
you  are  to  me.  To  the  first  question,  I  cannot  find  an  answer  ; 
to  the  second  my  answer  is  that  I  love  you  as  I  might  love  a 
niece  of  fourteen,  whom  I  wished  to  bring  up  in  the  way  she 
should  go.  As  to  your  highly  respectable  guardian,  who  I 
v  is  so  against  me,  he  reminds  me  of  Thwackum  and  his 
eternal  "  Can  any  virtue  exist  without  Religion  ?  " 

Have  you  ever  read  Tom  Jones  ?     It  is  a  book  which  con- 
tains far  more  immorality  than  all  mine  put  together.     If  they 
iden  you  to  read  it,  I  feel  sure  you  will  have  done 
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so.  What  a  comical  education  you  receive  in  England !  What 
is  the  point  of  it  all  ?  They  preach  long  sermons  to  a 
young  girl  with  the  sole  result  that  she  longs  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  immoral  creature  they  ban.  What  an  ad- 
mirable story  that  of  the  serpent  ! 

Reading  over  what  I  have  written,  it  all  seems  to  me 
hopelessly  disjointed,  ideas  following  each  other  absolutely 
at  random.  You  must  remember,  though,  that  I  write  as  I 
think,  and  my  thoughts  travel  much  quicker  than  my  pen.  I 
study  you  with  the  liveliest  curiosity.  I  have  theories  of  my 
own,  even  about  such  trifles  as  gloves,  boots,  buckles,  etc. ;  and 
I  attach  much  importance  to  all  this,  for  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  a  sure  connection  between  a  woman's  character 
and  her  taste  in  such  things.  For  instance,  one  always  knows 
that  a  woman  who  wears  blue  is  a  coquette  and  affects 
sentiment.  Proof  is  easy  enough,  but  would  take  too  long 
now. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  up  the  river,  where  there  were  any  num- 
ber of  small  boats,  full  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  One 
of  the  bigger  ones  was  full  of  women  of  rather  a  shady  type.  All 
these  boats  landed  their  passengers,  and  from,  perhaps,  the  largest 
of  them  there  alighted  a  man  of  about  forty,  who  carried  a 
tambourine,  which  seemed  to  amuse  him  greatly.  While  I  was 
admiring  this  creature's  musical  turn  of  mind,  a  woman  of  about 
twenty-three  approached  and  denounced  him  as  a  monster, 
telling  him  that  she  had  followed  him  from  Paris,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  treat  her  fairly,  he  would  be  sorry  for  it.  All  this 
occurred  on  the  river  bank,  not  twenty  yards  from  our  canoe. 
Meanwhile  the  gentleman  with  the  tambourine  continued 
his  childish  amusement,  and  informed  the  unhappy  creature 
that  he  had  no  room  for  her  in  his  boat.  Thereupon  she  darted 
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past  the  furthest  canoe  and  threw  herself  into  the  river,  splashing 
us,  quite  undeservedly,  as  she  did  so.  Although  she  put  my 
cigar  out,  my  annoyance  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  me  from 
helping  my  friends  to  pull  her  out,  before  she  had  even  had  time 
to  swallow  a  couple  of  glasses  of  this  delicious  river  water. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  her  affections  never  stirred  a  foot, 
merely  muttering  between  his  teeth,  "  Why  pull  her  out,  if  she 
wants  to  drown  herself  ?  " 

We  carried  the  woman  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  as  the 
hour  was  getting  late  and  dinner  time  was  fast  approaching, 
we  had  to  leave  her  in  the  care  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house. 

How  is  it  that  the  more  indifferent  a  man  is,  the  more  he 
is  loved  ?  That  is  what  I  asked  myself  all  the  way  home  that 
day,  and  am  still  asking  myself  the  same  question.  Tell  me, 
please,  if  you  happen  to  know  the  answer. 

LETTER  IV 

Mariquita  de  mi  alma,  this  is  how  I  should  begin  if  we  were  in 
Grenada.  I  received  your  letter  in  one  of  those  moments  of 
melancholy,  when  one  sees  life  through  very  black  glasses.  Your 
letter  was  not  very  amiable — excuse  my  frankness  ! — and  it  only 
helped  to  accentuate  my  frame  of  mind.  I  wanted  to  answer 
you  straight  off  on  Sunday,  and  answer  you  harshly  too.  Straight 
off,  because  your  letter  contained  an  indirect  reproach,  and 
harshly,  because  I  was  simply  furious  with  you.  I  was  inter- 
rupted, however,  just  as  I  was  starting,  and  God  be  praised 
it  was  so,  for  to-day  the  weather  is  perfect  and  my  temper  in 
consequence  so  improved  that  I  can  but  write  you  in  a 
regular  honey  and  sugar  style.  So  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
you  over  twenty  odd  passages  in  your  letter,  which  absolutely 
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shocked  me,  and  which  it  is  my  only  wish  now  to  forget  alto- 
gether. I  forgive  you,  and  I  do  it  with  all  the  more  pleasure 
because  I  verily  believe,  that,  despite  my  anger,  that  I  love  you 
more  when  you  are  petulant  than  when  you  are  in  any  other  frame 
of  mind.  One  passage  in  your  letter  made  me  roar  with  laughter. 
You  make  the  short  and  sweet  announcement,  "  My  heart  is 
promised,"  without  any  preliminaries  to  break  the  force  of 
the  blow.  You  tell  me  of  your  betrothal,  which  is  for  the 
whole  of  your  live-long  life,  just  as  you  might  tell  me  that  you  are 
engaged  for  the  next  dance !  So  it  seems  I  have  indeed  spent 
my  time  well  discussing  with  you  such  subjects  as  love,  marriage 
and  the  like  !  You  are  capable  of  telling  me  you  believe  that 
when  they  say  to  you,  "  Love  this  man  or  that,"  you  can  really 
do  so !  Have  you  set  your  hand  and  seal  to  a  promise  ?  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  once  receiving  a  little  note 
from  a  certain  dressmaker,  surmounted  by  two  hearts  artistically 
united,  the  letter  couched  in  the  tenderest  terms.  My  school- 
master first  seized  the  note  and  then  locked  me  up.  The 
tragedy  ended  in  the  fair  object  of  my  youthful  passion  con- 
soling herself  with  the  cruel  schoolmaster.  Do  you  know  that, 
if  your  love  were  really  promised,  I  verily  believe  you  could 
not  help  loving  me  !  For  how  could  you  avoid  loving  me, 
to  whom  you  have  promised  nothing,  when  the  first  law  of 
Nature  is  to  dislike  aught  that  savours  of  obligation  ? 

And  in  truth  it  follows  that,  were  I  less  modest,  I  would 
draw  this  final  conclusion,  namely,  that  if  you  have  promised 
your  love  to  another  you  will  really  give  it  to  me,  to  whom  you 
have  promised  nothing  at  all. 

Apropos  of  promises,  since  now  you  no  longer  want  to  have 
my  water-colour,  I  greatly  desire  to  send  it  to  you.  I  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  it,  that  I  began  a  copy  of  Velasquez's  Infanta 
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Marguerite,  which  I  intended  to  send  you  instead.  However, 
Velasquez  refuses  to  be  copied,  especially  by  a  dauber  like 
I  am,  and  in  the  end  I  was  even  less  satisfied  with  my 
Infanta  than  with  the  monk,  so  the  latter  is  at  your  service. 
I  will  send  him  whenever  you  like,  but  he  is  not  easy  to  trans- 
port. Besides  which,  those  invisible  ones,  whose  good  pleasure 
it  is  to  intercept  all  our  communications,  might  perhaps  take  a 
fancy  to  him.  I  feel  re-assured,  however,  when  I  reflect  that 
it  is  so  bad  that  only  I  could  have  perpetrated  it  and  only 
you  could  care  to  have  it ! 

I  hope  to  see  you  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when  I  shall  be  my  own  master  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
should  prefer  not  to  spend  them  in  France,  and  for  some 
time  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  go  and  see  Rubens'  pictures 
at  Antwerp,  and  also  the  gallery  at  Amsterdam ;  but  if  I  felt 
sure  of  seeing  you,  I  would  gladly  give  up  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. Your  vanity  will  lead  you  to  say  to  yourself,  "  A  fine 
sacrifice  indeed,  preferring  me  to  some  coarse,  white-faced 
Flemish  women,  fisherwomen  too,  and  only  pictures  at  that !  " 
Yes,  but  it  really  is  a  sacrifice,  I  assure  you,  and  a  great  one 
too  ;  it  means  sacrificing  a  certain  pleasure  for  a  very  uncer- 
tain one  :  viz.,  the  off-chance  of  your  compensating  me  for 
the  loss. 

You  seem  to  be  a  devout  soul  in  your  way,  and  superstitious 
too.  This  reminds  me  of  a  certain  pretty  girl  in  Grenada,  who, 
when  mounting  her  mule  to  cross  the  pass  of  Ronda,  the  time- 
honoured  route  of  robbers,  used  piously  to  kiss  her  thumb  two 
or  three  times  and  strike  her  bosom,  after  which  performance 
she  felt  quite  certain  the  robbers  would  not  come  near  her,  pro- 
vided of  course  that  the  Englishman  (i.e.  me,  for  every  traveller, 
of  course,  is  an  Englishman!  did  not  swear  too  hard  by  the 
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Virgin  and  the  Holy  Saints.  This  profane  way  of  talking, 
you  know,  becomes  necessary  when  roads  are  bad,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  horses. 

You  are  weak  and  jealous,  two  qualities  which  are  virtues 
in  a  woman,  but  faults  in  a  man.  I  have  them  both.  You 
ask  me  what  it  is  that  so  pre-occupies  me :  You  must 
know  then  that  it  is  my  own  character  and  the  story  of  my 
life;  no  one  knows  the  story  though,  for  I  have  never  yet 
met  any  one  who  inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence.  Per- 
haps when  we  have  seen  each  other  often,  we  shall  become 
real  friends,  and  you  will  learn  to  know  me.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  blessing  that  could  befall  me. 

Depression  is  seizing  me,  but  I  cannot  end  like  this.  I  am 
longing  for  your  answer  ;  don't  inflict  the  agony  of  suspense 
too  long.  Farewell,  let  us  quarrel  no  more,  but  be  friends. 
Respectfully  I  kiss  your  hand,  stretched  out  in  token  of  peace. 

LETTER  V 

September  26. 

YOUR  letter  found  me  ill  and  very  depressed,  but  I  have  been 
busy  lately,  and  have  had  no  time  to  think  of  myself.  I  mean 
to  lie  up  in  a  day  or  two  and  try  and  effect  a  cure. 

My  plans  are  made,  and  I  shall  spend  October  in  Paris, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  you.  It  will  be  your  fault  alone  if  I  do 
not.  You  say  you  have  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  see  me, 
and  I  respect  your  secrets  far  too  much  to  think  of  asking 
what  they  are.  But  perhaps  it  is,  after  all,  only  some  childish 
fancy  that  possesses  you.  Perhaps  they  have  been  preaching 
to  you  about  me,  and  something  they  may  have  said  sticks  in 
your  mind  ;  though,  no  doubt,  it  is  largely  your  natural  prudence 
that  determines  you  in  your  resolve.  Reassure  yourself,  though ; 
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I  shall  not  fall  in  love  with  you  !  Some  years  ago  it  might  have 
been  otherwise,  but  now  I  am  too  old  and  too  unhappy.  The  illu- 
sions of  the  past  have  brought,  with  them ,  dis-illusionment  on 
the  subject  of  love.  When  I  set  out  for  Spain,  I  was  on  the  verge 
of  falling  in  love,  and  my  departure  was  one  of  the  very  best 
actions  of  my  life.  The  woman  who  was  the  cause  of  my  travels 
never  knew  the  reason  of  my  sudden  disappearance.  Had  I 
remained  I  should  perhaps  have  committed  a  great  wpong  : 
that  of  offering  to  a  woman  worthy  of  all  the  best  that  life  can 
give,  and  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  everything  that  was  most 
dear  to  her,  an  affection  which  I  quite  realized  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  sacrifice  she  would  perhaps  have  been  ready  to  make. 
"LOVE  EXCUSES  ALL:  BUT  BE  SURE  THAT  IT 
REALLY  IS  LOVE."  This  precept  is  more  relentlessly 
true  than  those  of  your  Methodist  friends.  The  conclusion 
of  all  this  is,  that  I  shall  be  charmed  to  see  you.  Per- 
haps in  me  you  will  gain  a  real  friend,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
find  in  you  just  what  I  have  been  vainly  seeking  so  long  ;  a 
woman  friend,  whom  I  am  not  in  love  with,  and  yet  in  whom  I 
really  can  confide.  So  should  we  both  be  gainers  ! 

I  am  far  from  well.  If  you  have  any  influence  on  high,  do 
try  and  obtain  for  me  a  little  really  good  health,  or  at  any  rate 
a  little  patience  !  As  I  lie  on  my  bed,  I  think  of  you  and  of 
our  mysterious  friendship  with  very  real  pleasure,  and  it  seems 
to  me  I  ought  to  be  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  chat  with  you, 
even  by  letter,  which,  imperfect  means  of  communication 
though  it  is,  has  one  advantage  anyhow,  inasmuch  as  words 
are  lost  in  tin-  air,  while  what  is  written  remains  for  evrr. 
Good-bye.  Pity  me  !  I  would  I  had  the  courage  to  tell  you 
;  housand  and  one  things  that  make  my  life  so  sad  ;  but  how 
can  I  tell  you  when  you  are  so  far  away  ? 
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P.S. — I  am  even  sadder  than  yesterday,  and  suffering  horribly. 
Gastritis  seems  to  upset  one's  whole  nervous  system.  I  )vould 
love  to  be  in  the  country  with  you,  for  I  feel  sure  you  would 
cure  me.  Good-bye.  If  I  die  this  year  you  will  regret  you 
had  not  known  me  better. 


LETTER   VI 

Do  you  know  you  really  can  be  very  nice  sometimes  ?  This 
is  not  a  reproach  under  the  guise  of  a  cold  compliment,  but  just 
to  let  you  know  that  I  should  very  much  like  to  receive  a  few 
more  letters  like  your  last.  Unfortunately,  you  are  not  always 
so  charitably  disposed  towards  me,  though.  I  found  your  letter 
last  evening  on  my  return  from  a  few  days  in  the  country, 
where  for  four  days  I  enjoyed  absolute  loneliness,  without  seeing 
a  solitary  man,  still  less  a  woman,  for  I  do  not  count  as  such 
those  creatures  who  exist  simply  to  bring  you  what  you  may  want 
to  eat  or  to  drink.  During  my  retreat  I  did  a  great  deal  of  think- 
ing, and  my  thoughts  were  sad  enough  too.  Had  I  only  had  the 
sense  to  wait  for  your  letter,  it  would  have  ensured  me  at  least  a 
week's  happiness.  Yes  !  I  suppose  it  is  true,  the  thought  of  your 
beautiful  black  eyes  does  count  for  something  in  my  recollection 
of  you,  and  in  my  admiration  too.  Still,  I  am  too  old  now  for 
such  thoughts  to  count  for  much  ;  mere  beauty  has  lost  its 
hold  over  me ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  when  I  heard  a  fastidious  man 
say  the  other  day  that  you  were  beautiful,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sad.  I  am  not  in  love  with  you,  satisfy  yourself 
on  that  score ;  but  I  am  always  jealous  of  my  friends,  and  it 
worries  me  to  think  that  your  beauty  exposes  you  to  the  atten- 
tions of  a  crowd  of  people,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  really 
appreciating  you  and  who  only  see  in  you  that  which  is  really 
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least  important  in  my  eyes.  My  temper  boils  when  I  think  of 
the  ceremony  you  are  going  to  assist  at !  Nothing  is  more  horrible 
or  more  melancholy  to  my  mind  than  a  marriage.  The  cynical 
Turks  who  sell  a  woman  after  inspection  are  more  honest  than 

who  have  disguised  this  vile  system  of  barter  under  a  veneer 
of  hypocrisy,  alas  only  too  transparent !  I  have  often  wondered 
what  I  should  find  to  say  to  my  wife  the  first  night  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  I  have  never  found  the  answer,  unless  it  were,  perhaps, 
to  compliment  her  on  her  night-cap.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  devil 
would  have  to  be  a  very  cunning  rogue  to  entrap  me  into  any 
such  entertainment !  The  woman's  role  is  an  easier  one,  and, 
if  she  has  any  sense  of  humour,  what  droll  things  she  must  see ! 

My  trip  to  London  is  now  postponed  till  the  middle  of  Nov- 
ember. I  may  see  you  there,  but  if  not,  fate  must  bring  us 
together  in  Paris  later  on.  The  reasons  you  give  for  not  wanting 
to  see  me  are  so  pitiable  that  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
refuting,  especially  as  you  know  their  worthlessness  quite  well 
yourself.  Think  how  ugly  I  am  and  how  capricious  my  temper 
is,  and  this  will  surely  reassure  you.  My  charms  will  never 

: -whelm  you !  Rest  assured  about  your  letters,  they  will 
all  be  burned  after  my  death.  There  is  something  of  the  angel 
about  you,  but  something  of  the  devil  too,  and  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  latter  than  the  former !  You  call  me  tempter,  but  do  you 
dare  to  tell  me  that  the  name  does  not  suit  you  far  better  than 
it  does  me  ?  Did  you  not  cast  a  bait  for  this  poor  little  fish  ? 
Now  that  you  have  me  on  your  hook  too,  it  pleases  you  to  make 

dance  'twixt  sky  and  water  till  you  are  tired  of  the  game, 
when  you  will  simply  cut  the  line.  There  will  I  be,  with  tin* 
hook  in  my  mouth,  unable  to  find  my  captor!  Thank  you  for 
your  frankness  in  telling  me  you  have  read  the  letter  which 
Mons.  V-  te  me  and  handed  over  to  your  care.  I  had 
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guessed  as  much,  for,  from  Eve  onward,  all  women  have  been 
alike  in  this  respect.  I  wish  his  letter  had  been  more  interesting, 
but  I  suppose  that,  despite  his  spectacles,  you  still  find  Mons. 

V a  man  of  taste.     I  am  afraid  my  sufferings  are  making 

me  bitter.  Good-bye,  light  of  my  eyes,  and  remember  that  I 
promise  never  to  fall  in  love  with  you,  but  that  I  must  have  a 
woman  friend.  Were  I  to  see  much  of  you  I  should  love  you 
much,  but  my  love  would  be  true  and  platonic.  Try  and  arrange 
that  we  meet  in  Paris.  Pity  me,  for  I  am  depressed,  and  I 
have  a  thousand  reasons  for  being  so. 

LETTER   VII 

LADY  M—  -  told  me  yesterday  that  you  are  going  to  be  married. 
That  being  so,  burn  all  my  letters,  I  will  burn  yours,  and  then 
good-bye !  I  have  told  you  already  what  my  principles  are, 
and  that  they  never  permit  me  to  continue  an  acquaintance 
with  a  married  woman  I  had  known  before  her  marriage,  nor  with 
a  widow  whom  I  had  known  in  her  husband's  life- time.  I  have 
noticed  that,  when  a  woman's  status  changes,  she  also  changes 
as  regards  her  friends,  and  the  change  is  always  for  the  worse. 
In  short,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  give  up  my  women  friends  when 
they  marry.  So  if  you  marry,  we  must  forget  the  past.  I 
beseech  you  to  spare  me  your  usual  evasions  and  to  tell  me  the 
truth  quite  frankly. 

Since  the  8th  September  I  have  had  one  misfortune  on  another, 
and  I  must  regard  your  marriage  as  only  another  stroke  of  fate.  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  :  Once  upon  a  time  I  had  a  superb  stone,  well 
-cut,  brilliant,  scintillating,  perfect  in  all  respects,  which  I  believed 
to  be  a  diamond,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  But  no  !  it  was  discovered  to  be  only  a  sham ! 
Imagine  my  disappointment !  The  day  before  yesterday  I  dined 
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with  my  sham  diamond,  and  told  it  just  what  I  thought. 
When  I  am  angry  I  have  a  certain  turn  for  the  rhetorical  figure 
called  irony,  and  I  poured  out  my  very  soul,  with  icy  self- 
possession.  I  know  not  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  especially 
since  we  are  to  forget  each  other  so  soon.  Meanwhile  I  am 
"  yours  always/'  and  I  commend  myself  to  your  prayers, 
"  Xymph  in  thy  orisons,  etc." 

Excuse   the   inanity  that  runs  all  through  this  letter,   but 
my  mind  is  full  of  sad  thoughts  to-day.     The  picture  goes  on 

Friday.     Send  and  claim  it  at  Mons.  V 's  house,  in  Pall 

Mall. 

LETTER   VIII 

WE  are  growing  very  affectionate.  You  call  me  Amigo  de  mi  alma, 
which  always  sounds  charming  on  a  woman's  tongue.  So  you  want 
to  know  more  of  my  diamond,  her  name  perhaps  ?  Not  now,  but 
perhaps  I  will  give  you  the  details  some  day ;  they  would  be  tire- 
some to  write  though.  I  must  tell  you  of  a  dream  I  had  the  other 
night .  You  shall  interpret  it  if  you  can.  I  dreamed  we  were  both 
in  Valencia,  in  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of  orange  trees,  etc.  You 
were  seated  on  a  bench  under  a  hedge,  and  there  was  a  wall 
in  front  of  us  about  six  feet  high,  which  separated  this  garden 
from  the  one  which  lay  below  it.  I  was  near  you,  and  we 
were  chatting  away  in  the  tongue  of  Valencia,  a  language  I 
hardly  understand  a  word  of.  I  mounted  a  stone  and  peeped 
over  at  the  garden  below.  There  was  a  bench  against  the 
wall  there  too,  and  on  it  sat  a  Valencian  gardener,  playing 
a  guitar,  while  my  diamond  sat  and  listened  to  him.  The 
sight  filled  me  with  anger,  but  at  first  I  made  no  sign.  Just 
then  the  diamond  raised  her  head,  saw  me  with  some 
Mirprise,  but  seemed  in  no  wise  disconcerted.  After  a  while 
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I  descended  from  my  stone,  and  said  to  you,  in  the 
most  natural  way  possible,  "  Let  us  throw  a  stone  over  the 
wall."  The  stone  was  heavy,  but  you  were  quite  eager  to 
assist  me  without  asking  any  questions  too  (which  sounds  improb- 
able), and  by  dint  of  effort  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  stone 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  were  getting  ready  to  hurl  it  over, 
when  suddenly  the  wall  itself  gave  way,  and  you  and  I  and  the 
stone  fell  with  it.  I  don^t  know  what  followed,  for  I  woke  up. 
It  was  good  of  you  to  have  answered  my  question,  and  your 
reply  pleased  mer  especially  where  you  say  you  truly  pity  the 
husband  of  such  a  woman  as  yourself.  I  quite  believe  it,  and 
would  add  that  no  one  could  be  more  unfortunate  except,  per- 
haps, a  man  who  really  loved  you.  You  must  be  cold  and  scorn- 
ful in  your  ill-humours,  with  an  ungovernable  pride  that  prevents 
you  ever  saying  "  I  am  wrong."  I  am  dying  to  see  you,  though, 
especially  at  the  very  moment  you  write  Amigo  de  mi  alma. 
Next  time  you  have  your  photograph  taken,  remember  to  say 
this  instead  of  petite  pomme  d'api,  which  the  good  ladies  always 
say  who  want  their  mouths  to  look  graceful.  Are  you  not  sorry 
to  hear  that  I  am  still  very  ill  ?  Do  come  to  Paris  soon,  dear 
Mariquita,  and  make  me  fall  in  love  with  you.  I  am  convinced 
that  you  love  nobody,  and  that  you  never  will.  But  you  under- 
stand my  theories  well  enough.  Good-bye  ;  my  wishes  are 
that  you  enjoy  health  and  happiness  ;  that  you  do  not  get 
married  ;  that  you  come  back  to  Paris  ;  and  lastly,  that  we 
become  real  good  friends. 


LETTER    IX 

Mariquita  de  mi  alma,  I  am  sorry  to  learn  you  are  not  well,  but 
I  hope  that  by  the  time  this  letter  arrives  you  will  have  quite 
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recovered  and  be  able  to  once  more  write  me  nice  long  letters. 
Your  last  was  desperately  short,  and  so  formal  :  I  was  once  upon  a 
time  resigned  to  the  latter  trait,  but  now  it  hurts  me  more  than 
you  can  think.    Write  me  a  long  letter,  and  let  it,  for  once,  be  a 
gracious  one  !     What  is  this  illness  of  yours  ?     Is  it  worry,  or  is  it 
perhaps  heartache  ?   In  your  last  note  there  were  some  mysterious 
sentences,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  this  being  the  case. 
But,  between  you  and  me,  I  do  not  think  you  can  yet  boast  the 
possession  of  that  organ  known  as  heart.     You  have-  sorrows 
of  the  head,  just  as  you  have  pleasures  of  the  head,  but  the 
viscus  known  as  heart  only  develops  at  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  that  is  at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  latitude.     I  can  imagine 
the  frown  on  those  fine  black  eyebrows  of  yours,  and  can  hear  you 
say,  "  The  insolent  wretch  does  not  believe  I  have  a  heart," 
for,  in  these  days  of  so-called  passionate  romance  and  of  poetry, 
every  woman  has  pretentions  this  way.     But  wait  till  the  day 
comes  when  you  really  do  possess  one !     How  you  will  then 
regret  the  past,  when  your  only  guide  was  cold  reason,  for  then 
indeed  you  will  see  that  all  the  ills  you  suffer  now  are  but  pin 
pricks  in  comparison  with  those  cruel    dagger  thrusts  which 
will  pour  in  upon  you  when  the  natal  day  of  passion  arrives. 

I  have  had  to  complain  of  your  letter,  but  still  it  does 
contain  a  sweetly- worded,  if  somewhat  formal,  promise  to 
send  me  your  portrait.  That  does  'please  me,  for  it  will 
not  only  help  to  make  me  know  you  better,  but  the  fact 
of  your  sending  it  would  show  that  you  have  some  confidence 
in  me.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  in  person  ?  I  should  prefer 
this. 

I  go  to  London  next  month.  I  shall  assist  at  the  elections, 
eat  whitebait  at  Blackwall,  see  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court 
again,  and  then  return  to  Paris.  If  I  chance  to  meet  you,  so 

c 
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much  the  better,  but  I  dare  not  count  on  it.  You  will  remember 
that  I  reproached  you  for  opening  Mons.  V-  -'s  letter,  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  some  of  your  faults  please  me,  and  one  of 
them  is  curiosity.  I  somehow  feel  half  afraid  that,  if  we  see 
much  of  each  other, you  will  end  in  taking  a  dislike*  to  me, 
and  that  I  shall  only  still  further  lose  my  self-control.  At 
this  moment  I  am  picturing  the  expression  of  your  face; 
calm,  perhaps  a  trifle  stern  :  "  a  lioness  though  tame.  '  —  Fare- 
well! 


LETTER   X 

SEND  that  long-promised  parcel  to  Mons.  V-  — ,  and  with  it 
enclose  a  letter  telling  me,  if  possible,  how  and  when  I  can  see 
you.  I  hardly  dare  expect  such  a  proof  of  courage  on  your  part 
though !  I  am  writing  to  you  on  a  sofa,  very  ill :  colour  that 
of  a  meadow  scorched  by  the  sun.  I  refer  to  my  colour,  by-the- 
bye,  and  not  the  sofa's.  You  know  the  sea  always  makes  me 
ill,  and  that  for  me  "  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea  "  are 
only  pleasing  seen  from  the  shore.  The  first  time  I  went  to 
England  I  was  so  ill  that  it  took  me  a  fortnight  to  recover  my 
natural  colour,  which  is  very  much  that  of  the  pale  horse 
in  the  Apocalypse.  One  day,  when  I  was  dining  opposite 
Madame  V-  — ,  she  suddenly  exclaimed — ' '  Until  to-day  I  thought 
you  were  an  Indian ! "  So  don't  be  frightened  when  you  see 
me,  or  take  me  for  a  spectre ! 

More  about  my  diamond.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
the  j  ewellers  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  diamonds .  How 
I  wish  you  could  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  or,  better 
still,  make  me  forget  all  about  it,  for  there  never  was  a  diamond, 
be  it  true  or  sham,  which  could  for  one  moment  stand  comparison 
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with  those  beautiful  black  eyes  of  yours.  Goodbye  ;  you  did 
not  deserve  such  a  long  letter,  for  you  never  send  me  more  than 
a  line  or  two  ;  and  of  every  three  lines  you  write  there  are  always 
two  which  make  me  furious. 

LETTER   XI 

You  are  charming,  dear  Mariquita,  only  too  charming.  I  have 
become  the  proud  possessor,  at  once,  of  your  portrait  and  your 
confidence,  a  double  honour.  You  were,  indeed,  in  a  charitable 
mood  that  day,  for  your  letter  was  at  once  amiable  and  lengthy. 
There  was  only  one  fault  in  it,  which  is  that  you  did  not  solve 
the  all-important  question,  "  Am  I  to  see  you  ?  "  You  don't 
seem  anxious  to  decide  it.  All  your  life  you  will  be  torn  by  the 
conflicting  impulses  of  your  real  character  and  the  habits  you 
picked  up  at  the  convent  :  this  is  really  the  cause  of  all  your 
troubles. 

LETTER   XII 

LONDON,  Dec.  19. 

TELL  me,  in  the  name  of  God,  if  you  belong  to  God,  Querida 
Mariquita,  why  have  you  not  answered  my  letter  ?  Your  last 
letter  but  one  put  me  in  such  a  flutter  that,  I  fear,  I  wrote  utter 
nonsense  in  reply.  Now  that  I  am  calmer,  after  my  few  days 
in  London,  I  will  try  and  argue  with  you.  Why  do  you  not  wish 
to  see  me  ?  I  cannot  take  seriously  all  you  tell  me  about  your 
being  afraid  of  losing  all  your  illusions  if  you  get  to  know  me 
better.  If  that  were  all,  you  would  be  the  first  woman,  nay 
the  first  human  being  whom  such  a  consideration  prevented 
from  satisfying  his  or  her  desire  or  curiosity.  Now  we  come  to 
the  question  of  propriety.  Is  it  really  improper  for  me  to  see 
you  ?  Surely  not  !  You  know  I  am  not  going  to  eat  you.  If  it  is 
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in  the  very  least  improper,  it  is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  That  world  is  our  taskmaster  from  the  day  it  first 
compels  us  to  wear  the  uncomfortable  clothes  of  civilization  to 
the  very  day  of  our  death  ! 

In  sending  me  your  portrait  you  have  shown  that  you  have 
some  confidence  in  me.  Why  not  a  little  more  ?  A  man's 
discretion,  and  especially  mine,  is  so  much  the  greater  according 
to  •  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it.  It  will  really  be  very 
absurd  if  this  correspondence  is  to  continue  without  our  ever 
seeing  one  another. 

I  am  glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  my  diamond. 
Curiously  enough,  my  companion  on  the  voyage  told  me  all 
about  her  the  other  day,  without  knowing  that  I  was  in  the 
least  interested.  What  he  told  me  made  me  very  sad,  for 
it  leaves  no  doubt  that  my  diamond  was  a  sham.  My 
dear  Mariquita,  you  say  you  never  wish  to  be  a  diamond  in  a 
crown,  and  you  are  perfectly  right  too.  You  are  worth  more 
than  that !  .  .  .  Good-bye. 

LETTER  XIII 

PARIS,  February,  1842. 

I  READ  your  letter  just  an  hour  ago.  It  had  evidently  been 
lying  on  my  table  since  Tuesday,  hidden  under  a  pile  of  old 
papers.  Since,  after  all,  you  don't  scorn  my  little  gifts,  I  am 
sending  you  some  confiture  of  rose,  jasmin  and  bergamot. 
Please  give  Madame  de  C.  .  .  .  one  of  the  pots,  "  with  my  best 
respects."  It  is  rather  sad  about  those  Turkish  slippers  though. 
You  refused  to  have  them  so  many  times  that  I  really  ought  to 
have  had  the  sense  to  send  them  to  you  !  Now  somebody  has 
run  off  with  them,  and  they  were  the  last  pair  I  had.  Will  you 
have  something  else  instead  ?  Perhaps  that  Turkish  mirror 
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would  be  more  useful,  for  you  seem  to  have  grown  more  of  a 
coquette  than  you  were  two  years  ago. 

You  talk  of  a  protocol.  Well !  you  will  have  to  decide  the 
terms. 

So  you  don't  believe  in  my  grey  hair  !  I  enclose  proof  that 
it  is  only  too  true. 

I  never  give  anything  for  nothing,  so  before  you  go  to 
Naples  you  will  please  ask  me  for  a  list  of  things  I  want  you  to 
bring  back  for  me.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Director  of  Excavations  at  Pompeii,  if  such  thhigs  interest 
you  at  all. 

You  draw  such  a  brilliant  picture  of  "  your  precious  self  "  that 
I  see  our  next  meeting  postponed  till  the  Greek  Calends.  Allah 

im  !  There  is  a  terrible  noise  going  on  as  I  write,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  what  I  am  saying.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell 
you,  about  you  and  about  myself  too,  but  I  must  postpone  it 
all  till  I  get  your  news. 

In  the  meantime,  good-bye. 


LETTER   XIV 

PARIS,  March,  1842. 

So  you  are  rich  then  !  I  must  congratulate  you !  Being  rich  means 
freedom  at  any  rate.  I  think  your  friend  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  Robin  Gray,  and  must  have  loved  you,  though  I  know 
you  will  never  confess  as  much,  for  you  love  mysteries.  Why 
should  you  not  go  to  Rome  and  Naples,  see  the  pictures  and  feel 
the  sun  ?  I  wouldn't  recommend  Greece  though ;  you  are 
not  tough  skinned  enough.  I  enclose  a  blade  of  grass,  whirh 
I  picked  on  Thermopylae,  where  the  300  died.  Perchance 
it  contains  an  atom  of  Leonidas'  wild  spirit !  I  am  sorry 
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to  say  I  have  given  away  everything  I  brought  back  with 
me  that  was  of  any  value. 

We  see  each  other  so  seldom  now  that  a  great  deal  has 
to  be  told  before  we  can  be  au  courant  with  each  other's 
doings,  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  story  of  mine  at  once. 
I  revisited  my  dear  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1840.  I  was 
two  months  at  Madrid,  where  I  witnessed  a  truly  ridiculous 
attempt  at  a  revolution,  some  bull-fights,  and  Espartero's 
triumphal  entry,  the  most  comic  procession  ever  seen.  I  stayed 
there  with  a  lady,  who  is  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  in 
fact  a  truly  devoted  sister.  Every  morning  I  went  up  to 
Madrid,  returning  in  the  evening  to  dine  with  six  ladies,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  about  thirty-six.  In  consequence  of  the 
revolution  I  was  the  only  man  who  could  come  and  go  freely, 
and  the  poor  ladies  had  no  other  escort.  Of  course  they  spoiled 
me  prodigiously,  but  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  any  of  them. 
Perhaps  I  was  foolish  not  to.  Though  I  did  nqt  take  advantage 
of  the  chance  the  revolution  gave  me,  I  learned  that  a  sultan's 
life  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  even  if  he  is  only  a  sort  of  honorary 
sultan,  such  as  I  was.  When  I  got  back  to  Paris,  I  pleased 
myself,  in  a  harmless  sort  of  way,  by  having  a  book  of  mine 
published,  for  private  circulation  only.  I  had  150  copies 
printed,  on  splendid  paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  I  only 
gave  them  to  people  I  really  liked.  You  may  have  one  if 
you  like,  but  you  must  know  it  is  a  somewhat  pedantic 
diffusion,  swarming  with  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  to  say 
nothing  of  Oscan  (did  you  know  there  was  such  a  lan- 
guage ?).  I  don't  fancy  you  would  ever  get  through  it. 

The  summer  over,  I  managed  to  scrape  together  some 
money  and,  my  minister  giving  me  three  months  holiday, 
proceeded  to  take  five,  making  a  tour  through  Malta,  Athens, 
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Ephesus  and  Constantinople.  All  these  months  did  not  con- 
tain one  dull  moment.  You  used  to  be  frightened  of  me  once, 
so  I  wonder  what  you  would  have  thought  had  you  seen  me 
during  this  trip,  with  my  girdle  of  pistol,  a  big  sabre,  and, 
stranger  still,  a  moustache  that  reached  to  my  ears.  I  fancy 
I  would  have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 
villain  of  melodrama  !  At  Constantinople  I  saw  the  Sultan  in  a 
procession  wearing  a  black  frock-coat,  patent-leather  boots, 
and  a  mass  of  diamonds.  One  lovely  lady,  on  whose  slipper 
I  trod,  quite  by  accident,  that  day,  gave  me  a  good  cuff  for 
my  pains,  and  called  me  a  "  giaour. "  That  was  the  sum  total  of 
my  dealings  with  the  fair  sex  in  Constantinople  !  In  Athens 
and  in  Asia  I  saw  some  truly  marvellous  monuments  and,  I 
think,  the  finest  landscape  I  have  seen  anywhere.  The  only 
drawbacks  were  the  fleas  and  gnats,  which  made  sleep  quite 
out  of  the  question.  All  this  has  made  me  quite  an  old  man. 
My  passport  gives  my  hair  the  colour  of  turtle-down.  What 
a  delicious  Oriental  metaphor  !  Such  a  nice  way  of  telling 
a  sad  truth  !  Just  imagine  your  friend  quite  grey. 

And  you,  Querida,  have  you  changed  too  ?  Impatiently 
do  I  await  the  day  when  you  will  be  less  beautiful  to  look  at. 
When  next  you  write,  two  or  three  years  hence,  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  doing  and  when  we  are  to  see  one  another 
again.  Your  "  respectful  souvenir  "  made  me  laugh,  as  also 
your  pretence  of  having  to  struggle  with  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
capitals  for  a  foremost  place  in  my  heart.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Doric  is  the  only  style  I  care  for  now,  and  moreover  there 
are  no  capitals — no  !  not  even  those  of  the  Parthenon  itself— 
which  are  worth  one  half  as  much  to  me  as  the  thought  of  a 
certain  time-honoured  friendship. 

Good-bye  ;    go  to  Italy  and  enjoy  yourself.     I  start  for 
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Evreux  to-morrow,  on  business,  and  shall  be  back  on  Monday. 
If  you  wish  to  eat  any  more  of  those  rose-leaves,  say  so  ;  I 
warn  you  there  are  not  very  many  left  now. 

LETTER   XV 

PARIS,  March,  1842. 

I  HAVE  just  got  your  letter,  and  very  angry  it  has  made  me  too. 
So  it  was  really  your  diabolical  pride  that  prevented  your 
seeing  me.  For  the  rest  of  your  letter  I  have  not  too  much 
right  to  reproach  you  ;  for,  the  other  day,  I  met  you,  I  believe, 
and  a  sentiment  I  feel  ashamed  of  now  restrained  me  just  as  I 
was  going  to  speak  to  you.  You  tell  me  you  are  worth  more 
than  you  were  two  years  ago  :  it  pleases  you  to  say  so,  I 
thought  you  had  improved  too,  but  you  have  apparently  ac- 
quired a  fine  dose  of  egoism  and  hypocrisy,  to  make  up  for  it. 
This  may  be  useful  enough,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  thing  to  boast 
about.  As  regards  myself,  I  fancy  I  am  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  I  used  to  be  ;  I  am  not  more  hypocritical  anyhow, 
and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  not  to  be.  It  is  certain  no  one  likes 
me  any  the  better  for  it. 

So  that  embroidered  purse  was  not  your  own  work.  You 
really  ought  to  give  me  something  that  is ;  my  mirror  and 
confitures  deserve  as  much  surely,  or  at  least  they  deserve 
a  few  lines,  just  to  let  me  know  they  have  reached  you ; 
anyhow,  I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  grumble  at  you. 

When  you  pass  through  Paris,  on  your  way  to  Italy,  you 
will  probably  not  find  me  here.  Where  shall  I  be  ?  The 
devil  knows  !  I  may  possibly  meet  you  at  Studj  ;  or  perhaps 
I  may  go  to  Saragossa,  to  see  the  woman  whom  you  say  isjworth 
not  a  whit  more  than  you  are.  She  is  the  only  real  sister  I 
have  though,  for  all  that.  .  .  . 
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Good-bye  then,  and  doubtless  it  is  good-bye  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you.  Let  me  have  news  of  you 
from  time  to  time  ;  you  know  you  will  always  be  conferring 
a  great  pleasure  on  me,  even  if  you  continue  that  refined  system  of 
hypocrisy,  in  which  you  have  already  made  such  a  triumphant 
start. 

I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  M.  Buonuicco,  the  director  of 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  and  will  describe  you  and  your 
companions  to  him  as  well-known  archaeologists.  His  ardour 
will  please  you. 

LETTER   XVI 

PARIS,  May  itfh,  1842. 

I  FOUND  your,  letter  here  on  my  return  from  a  business  trip  I 
had  to  make,  and  it  pleased  me.  To  be  quite  frank  with 
you,  and  you  know  want  of  frankness  is  not  one  of  my  faults, 
I  find  you  improved  physically  but  not  morally  ;  you  have  a 
splendid  colour  and  beautiful  hair,  and  I  noticed  this  far  more 
than  I  did  your  hat,  which  was  probably  well  worth  looking  at 
too,  since  you  are  evidently  irritated  at  my  not  having  paid 
attention  to  it,  the  truth  being  that  I  am  not  connoisseur  enough 
in  such  things  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it.  Your  figure  is  still 
that  of  a  sylph,  and  though  I  might  well  be  surfeited  of  black 
eyes,  yet  never  have  I  seen  eyes  like  yours,  not  even  in 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture.  In 
many  ways  you  are  still  a  child,  and  you  are  fast  becoming  a 
hypocrite.  Do  call  to  mind  that  excellent  maxim  of  Jona- 
than Swift's,  "  A  lie  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be  lavished  about." 

i  are  proud,  so  you  think,  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  your  pride  is  only  a  form  of  petty  vanity,  worthy  of  a 
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religious  devotee.  The  fashion,  nowadays,  is- to  go  and  listen 
to  sermons.  Do  you  go  too  ?  I  quite  expect  you  do,  but  I 
will  leave  the  subject,  for  it  makes  me  angry. 

Ah,  great  news  for  me  !  The  first  of  the  forty  Academicians 
that  dies  will  be  the  cause  of  my  paying  thirty-nine  visits  :  this 
I  shall  do  awkwardly  enough,  and  shall  probably  make  thirty- 
nine  enemies.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  why  it  is  my 
ambition  to  be  a  member  of  the  Academy.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Academy  is  my  blue  cashmere  for  the  moment.  Enjoy 
yourself,  and  remember  this  maxim,  "  It  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  commit  follies,  simply  because  they  happen  to  please 
one."  Perhaps,  though,  you  prefer  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand : 
"  Guard  against  first  impulses  :  they  are  nearly  always  honest." 

LETTER   XVII 

PARIS,  June  22nd ,  1842. 

THERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  dervish,  whose  holiness  made 
such  an  impression  upon  a  certain  baker  that  he  promised 
to  supply  him  with  white  bread  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  much 
to  the  dervish's  delight.  But  one  day  the  baker  came  to 
him  and  said,  "  Our  contract  was  for  brown  bread,  was  it  not  ? 
I  have  some  really  fine  brown  bread  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  my  speciality." 
The  dervish  replied,  "  I  have  more  brown  bread  than  I  can 
possibly  eat,  but.  My  cat  has  just  insisted  on  jumping  on 

to  my  table,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  her  from  going 
to  sleep  on  my  paper.  She  has  made  me  quite  forget  my  story, 
which  is  a  pity,  for  it  was  a  good  one.  The  latest  of  my  many 
castles  in  the  air  was  that  I  should  meet  you  in  Marseilles  in 
September,  show  you  the  lions  and  make  you  eat  figs  and 
bouillabaisse.  Sad  to  say  though,  I  must  be  back  in  Paris  by  the 
i5th  of  August,  so  you  will  have  to  do  it  all  without  me.  If  you 
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have  any  influence  above,  please  pray  I  may  be  made  an  Acade- 
mician, but  there  is  no  need  for  hurry  on  your  part,  for  unless  the 
plague  suddenly  breaks  out,  my  chance  is  a  distant  one .  It  really 
might  improve  could  I  but  borrow  a  little  of  your  consummate 
hypocrisy,  but  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks  now.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  really  think  of  me.  I  used  to  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  myself  indeed,  and,  if  I  think  more  highly 
now,  it  is  not  because  I  have  improved,  but  because  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  grown  worse. 

LETTER   XVIII 

CHALONS,  June  30^,  1842. 

You  guessed  the  finish  of  that  story  quite  correctly.  The 
dervish  was  mystified  by  what  the  baker  told  him,  but  the  holy 
man  did  not  like  brown  bread ! 

I  am  in  a  town  which  I  dislike  intensely,  alone  in  this  Inn, 
listening  to  a  fearful  south-east  wind,  which  is  making  an  in- 
fernal noise  outside.  It  makes  me  feel  disgusted  with  nature 
in  general.  I  am  writing  to  you  to  console  myself  a  little,  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  on  your  coming  voyage  you  will 
have  more  than  one  day  like  this ! 

In  the  Church  of  Saint  Vincent  to-day  I  saw  a  young  girl, 
really  very  beautiful,  performing  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  as 
I  believe  you  call  it.  Near  her  was  her  mother,  watching  her 
every  movement.  All  that  day  I  kept  wondering  and  wondering 
whatever  this  girl  could  have  done  to  deserve  such  a  penance, 

ler  case  must,  surely,  have  been  a  bad  one.  Have  you  become 
religious  now  ?  It  is  quite  the  fashion,  and  you  would  be 
religious  for  just  the  same  reason  that  you  wear  a  blue 
cashmere  dress !  I  should  be  sorry  though  if  you  were  ;  for  this 
national  piety  displeases  me.  It  is  a  kind  of  second-rate  philo- 
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sophy,  and  has  it's  root  in  the  mind,  not  in  heart.  When  you 
come  to  see  how  devout  the  Italians  are,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  show  of  religion  in  this  country  is  undeserving  of 
the  name  of  religion  at  all.  That  of  the  Italians  alone  deserves 
the  name,  but  one  can  never  hope  to  acquire  it,  for  to 
believe  as  they  do  one  has  to  be  born  under  the  Alps  or  the 
Pyrenees. 

I  really  cannot  tell  you  how  the  present  state  of  our  society 
disgusts  me.  One  would  think  its  only  object  was  to  add  to 
the  troubles  and  worries  which  must  assail  us  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  Wait  till  you  come  back  from  Italy,  though  ! 
There  you  will  have  seen  a  state  of  society  very  different, 
the  aim  and  object  of  which  is  to  make  everyone 's  existence 
more  enjoyable,  or  at  any  rate  less  insupportable.  Then,  we 
will  resume  our  discussions  on  hypocrisy,  and  then,  perchance, 
we  may  be  able  to  agree ! 

How  do  you  spend  yourjime  ?  If  I  were  to  cast  your 
horoscope,  I  shouloTprediclTtliat  you  will  end  by  writing  a  book, 
it  being  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  life  you,  and 
all  French  women,  lead.  You  start  life  with  your  imagination, 
or  perhaps  your  heart  as  guide ;  then  hypocrisy  gives  way  to 
religion,  and  finally  you  needs  must  write  a  book.  God  grant 
you  may  not  sink  so  low ! 

Good-bye ;  that  wind  is  still  whistling.  I  have  got  another 
month  of  this  sort  of  life,  and,  if  you  have  the  time  to  waste  and 
wish  to  give  me  great  pleasure,  you  will  write  me  to  Avignon. 


LETTER   XIX 

^  AVIGNON,  July  2oth,  1842. 
WELL  !  since  you  take  it  that  way,  I  give  in.     Give  me  brown 
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bread  then,  for  it  is  better  than  no  bread  at  all.     But  please  do 
allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  brown. 

Your  letter  arrived  at  a  sad  moment,  caused  by  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  would  have  liked  rather  a  different  kind  of  letter,  though 
it  was  at  least  a  diversion.  I  will  answer  it  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  That  figure  of  rhetoric  you  think  you  have 
invented  is  really  very  old,  and  its  name  in  plain  French,  I 
am  afraid,  is  simply  Untruth.  Use  it  as  little  as  you  can  with 
me,  and  don't  be  too  free  with  it  even  with  other  people.  Keep  it 
for  great  occasions  only.  Don't  be  too  ready  to  call  this  world 
foolish  and  ridiculous.  It  is  really  only  too  true,  but  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  force  oneself  to  believe  it  is  something  which  it 
really  is  not.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  all  one's  illusions  than 
not  to  have  any  illusions  at  all.  I  have  only  three  or  four  left, 
and  some  of  them  are  shaky,  but  I  fight  for  all  I  am  worth  to 
keep  them. 

I  know  your  story.  There  was  once  upon  a  time  an  idol- 
read  Daniel.  He  was  wrong  though,  for  the  head  was  made  of 
clay  like  the  feet,  the  truth  being  that  the  worshipper  held  in 
his  hand  a  lamp,  which  made  the  head  look  golden.  If  I  was 
the  idol  (this  time,  you  see,  I  do  not  pretend  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal role),  I  should  say  :  Is  it  my  fault  that  you  have  put  out 
your  lamp  ?  Is  that  a  reason  for  destroying  me  ?  ... 

I  see  with  much  sadness  that  you  are  becoming  more  of 
a  coquette  every  day.  With  regard  to  your  blue  cashmere,  I 
suspected  you  of  devotional  tendencies  because  devotional 
tendencies,  in  1842,  are  just  as  much  a  fashion  as  blue  cashmere 
dresses.  That  is  the  connection,  which  you  could  not  under- 
stand. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  reading  Pope's  Homer.    Read  Mont- 
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bel's  translation  ;  it  is  the  only  readable  one.  Everything 
in  Homer  is  wonderful.  I  remember  he  calls  the  sea  purple 
and  I  never  could  understand  it  till  last  year,  when  I  was  on 
the  Gulf  of  Lepante  on  my  way  to  Delphi.  The  sun  was  setting 
and  directly  it  disappeared  the  sea  for  quite  ten  minutes  took 
a  deep  violet  hue,  truly  magnificent.  For  any  such  effect, 
though,  you  must  have  the  sea  air  and  sky  of  Greece. 

The  last  few  sentences  of  your  letter  are  enigmas  to  me, 
pure  and  simple.  You  say  you  will  never  write  to  me  again,  but 
that  would  be  very  wrong  of  you.  Moreover,  I  submit,  and 
henceforth  you  shall  have  nothing  but  compliments  from  me. 
I  fancy  you  have  had  several  already  !  Good-fr 
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PARIS,  August  2jthy  1842. 

ON  my  way  home  I  had  an  adventure  which  just  shows 
what  my  reputation  is  like.  At  Avignon,  I  was  just  packing 
up  and  making  preparations  to  start  for  Paris  by  the  mail 
coach,  when  two  venerable-looking  persons  were  ushered 
into  my  room,  announcing  themselves  as  being  members  of  the 
municipal  council.  I  imagined  they  had  come  to  tell  me  of 
some  church  which  was  worth  my  while  to  look  at,  or  some 
old  ruins  perhaps,  when,  to  my  surprise,  they  started  to  tell  me 
in  the  most  pompous  and  round-about  manner  that  they  had 
come  to  recommend  to  my  loyalty  and  virtue  a  certain  lady 
who  was  going  to  travel  with  me.  I  answered  them,  rather 
roughly,  that  I  would  be  very  loyal  and  very  virtuous,  but  that 
the  idea  of  travelling  with  a  lady  annoyed  me  greatly,  as 
it  meant  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  smoke  once  the  whole 
way.  When  the  mail  coach  arrived,  I  found  inside  it  a 
decidedly  handsome  woman,  simply  but  rather  coquettishly 
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dressed,  who  started  by  telling  me  that  she  had  fallen  ill  on  her 
travels,  and  that  she  had  almost  despaired  of  ever  getting  to 
Paris  alive.  Our  tete-a-tete  commenced  at  once.  I  was  polite 
enough,  and  as  amiable  as  one  can  be  when  one  has  to  sit  in  one 
position  all  the  time.  My  companion  spoke  well,  with  no  trace 
of  Southern  accent.  She  was  a  keen  Buonapartist,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  ;  she  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  not 
too  much  in  the  catechism,  and  had  a  fine  insight  into  things 
in  general.  I  felt  instinctively,  though,  that  she  was  rather 
frightened  of  me.  At  St.  Etienne  we  changed  our  coach  for 
one  with  four  seats,  which  we  had  all  to  ourselves,  and  con- 
sequently another  twenty-four  hours  tete-a-tete  to  add  to  the 
thirty  we  had  already  had.  Yet,  though  we  chatted  away,  I  could 
get  no  sort  of  insight  into  what  kind  of  person  my  companion 
was,  except  that  she  was  apparently  married  and  that  she  moved 
in  good  society.  After  picking  up  two  rather  disagreeable 
companions  at  Moulins,  we  at  last  got  to  Paris,  where  my 
mysterious  friend  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  an  exceedingly 
ugly  man,  apparently  her  father.  I  took  off  my  cap  and  was 
just  about  to  step  into  a  cab,  when  my  unknown  friend,  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion,  said  to  me,  leaving  her  father  some  paces 
behind  her  awhile  :  "  Monsieur,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful 
I  am.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  good  fortune  of  having  travelled 
with  a  man  so  famous."  I  quote  her  exact  words,  for  the  word 
"  famous  "  explained  the  reason  of  the  councillor's  visit,  and  also 
of  the  poor  lady's  terror.  She  had  evidently  seen  my  name 
in  the  mail  coach  bookand  had  read  mybooks,and  quite  thought 
I  would  eat  her  alive  !  This  sort  of  idea  must  be  shared  by  more 
than  one  of  my  readers  of  the  fair  sex  too.  How  is  it  you  knew 
me  better  ?  All  this  put  me  in  a  real  bad  temper  for  quite  two 
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days.  The  strange  thing  about  my  life  is  that  when  I  really 
was  a  scamp,  I  lived  for  two  years  on  my  previous  good  reputa- 
tion, but  later  when  I  became  about  the  most  moral  creature 
in  the  whole  world  I  came  to  be  considered  the  scamp  I  was 
before.  In  truth,  I  do  not  believe  I  was  a  scamp  for  more  than 
three  years,  and  I  was  so,  not  because  my  heart  was  really  in 
it,  but  simply  from  sheer  sadness,  and  perhaps  from  curiosity 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  sure  to  tell  against  me  as  regards 
the  Academy,  as  also  will  the  fact  that  I  do  not  go  to  church, 
and  listen  to  sermons.  If  I  did  though  I  should  be  a  shameless 
hypocrite,  and,  moreover,  it  would  bore  me  to  death. 

LETTER   XXI 

YOUR  letter  is  very  amiable.  I  tell  you  this  partly  because 
I  know  it  will  please  you,  as  all  compliments  do,  and  partly 
because  it  is  perfectly  true.  However,  as  I  shall  never  cure 
myself  of  the  bad  habit  of  saying  just  what  I  think  to  people 
who  are  all  the  world  to  me,  you  must  know  that  I  notice  that 
you  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  Satan,  and  are  becom- 
ing daily  more  and  more  ironical,  sarcastic  and  altogether  dia- 
bolical. All  these  words  come  from  the  Greek,  as  you  know, 
and  your  Professor  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  diabolical. 
Aiaj8oXo9,  a  calumniator.  You  scorn  all  my  good  qualities, 
and,  when  you  do  condescend  to  say  a  word  in  my  favour,  you 
do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  rob  the  eulogy  of  all  merit.  It  is  only 
too  true  that  at  one  time  of  my  life  the  company  I  kept  was 
distinctly  bad,  but  I  got  into  it  from  motives  of  sheer  curiosity, 
and  remained  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  As  regards  good 
company  I  have  before  now  found  it  mortally  annoying.  .  .  . 
I  spend  all  my  evenings  writing  or  tearing  up  what  I  had 
written  the  evening  before,  with  the  result  that  I  do  not  make 
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much  headway.  What  I  write  certainly  amuses  me,  but  will  it 
amuse  any  one  else  ?  For  my  part  I  find  the  ancients  so  much 
more  amusing  than  we  are.  My  hero,  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three  was  capable  of  prepetrating  all  sorts  of  follies  for 
the  sake  of  Cleopatra,  and  could  forget  all  else  for  her.  Could 
any  of  the  great  men  of  our  age  do  that  ?  .  .  .  Good-bye. 

LETTER    XXII 

PARIS,  October  22nd ,  1842. 

IT  is  not  very  kind  of  you  to  leave  me  in  absolute  ignorance  as 
to  what  part  of  the  world  has  the  proud  privilege  of  holding 
you  !  I  do  not  know  whether  to  address  this  to  Naples,  to ... 
or  to  Paris.  In  your  last  letter  you  spoke  of  starting  shortly  for 
Paris,  and  perhaps  going  on  to  Italy,  and  since  then  I  have  had 
no  news  of  you.  I  have  my  suspicions,  though,  that  you  are  really 
in  Paris,  and  that  I  shall  only  know  of  it  when  you  have  taken 
your  departure.  This  would  be  "  highly  in  character. "  Since  writ- 
ing to  you  last,  I  have  been  away  for  a  few  days,  and  on  my  return 
here  I  found  your  letter,  the  date  of  which  was  so  ancient  that 
I  concluded  it  was  no  use  answering  you  to.  .  .  .Well!  I  must 
say  I  admire  the  way  you  have  taught  yourself  to  write  a  running 
hand  in  Greek,  simply  from  studying  the  printed  letters,  and  with- 
out any  one  to  assist  you,  as  you  tell  me.  A  little  more  patience 
and  you  will  blossom  into  a  second  Madame  Dacier.  For  my 
part  though,  neither  Greek  nor  French  occupy  my  time  now 
as  they  did  ;  I  have  become  a  veritable  fossil,  and,  whenever 
I  try  to  read  or  write,  the  letters  all  seem  to  dance  about  in 
front  of  me  in  a  most  uncomfortable  way.  You  ask  me  if  there 
are  any  Greek  novels.  Most  certainly  there  are,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion  they  are  not  very  entertaining.  Of  course,  you 
could  easily  get  a  translation  of  Theagenes  and  Caricles,  which 
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pleased   Racine  so    much.     See    if  you   can   get   through   it. 
There  is  another  novel   called  The  Assy  by  Lucius,    translated 
by  Courier.     It  is  admirable,  but  immoral,  in  fact  I  may  say 
very  immoral  indeed.     People  do  not  boast  of  having  read  it 
as  a   rule,   but  all   the  same  it  is  Lucius'  masterpiece.     You 
must  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  read  it  or  not ;  I  will  not 
be  rash  enough  to  recommend  it !  The  worst  of  the  Greeks  is  that 
their  ideas  of   decency,  and  even  of  morality,  were  so  very 
different  to  ours.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  their  literature  that 
would  shock,  and  even  disgust  you,  if  indeed  you  understood 
what  was  meant.    After  Homer,  you  can,  without  the  kast  fear, 
attack  the  tragedies.  They  will  amuse  you,  and  you  will  like  them, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have  a  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
TO  /caXoV,  a  state  of  mind  which  the  Greeks  possessed  to  the  full, 
and  which  we  only  possess  at  all  through  their  efforts,  we  the 
"  happy  few/'     If  you  have  the  courage  to  read  history,  you 
will  be  delighted  with  Herodotus,  Polybius  and  Xenophon.     I 
find     Herodotus    absolutely    enchanting.      I     know    nothing 
which  entertains  me  more.     Start,  though,  with  The  Anabasis, 
or  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.     Take  a  map  of  Asia,  and 
follow  the   ten  thousand    on    their    voyage ;    it    is  Froissard 
on  a  gigantic  scale!    After  that  you  may  turn  your  attention 
to  Herodotus,  Polybius  and  Thucydides ;  the  two  latter  are  very 
serious  though.     Then  you  must  get  The  Syr acusians,  by  Theo- 
critus,  and  I    can    also  recommend    Lucian,  the  wittiest    of 
all  Greek  writers,  that   is  to   say  judged  from  our  standpoint. 
On    second    thoughts    though,    I    dare   not   recommend  him. 
I  have  given  you  three  pages  on  Greek  now.    As  to  pronun- 
ciation, if  you  like,  I  will  send  you  a  page  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I   have  written  out  specially  for  your  edification. 
It  will  show  you  the  best  way  to  pronounce  Greek,  that  is  the 
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way  modern  Greeks  pronounce  it.  The  pronunciation  they 
teach  in  the  schools  is  easier,  but  it  is  absurd. 

Yoti  and  I  started  writing  each  other  in  quite  a  jocular  vein, 
but  now  what  a  change  !  I  shall  not  weary  you  by  saying  what 
it  is  exactly,  but  here  it  is  that  we  are  gaining  knowledge. 
There  is  a  certain  Latin  proverb  that  praises  moderation.  When 
I  started  my  letter,  I  quite  intended  to  say  something  rather 
nasty,  and  you  doubtless  owe  it  to  Greek  that  my  letter  is  as 
'sweet  as  it  is !  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  still  feel  some  bitterness 
towards  you  for  the  way  you  persist  in  your  hypocritical  ways, 
but  I  have  lost  a  little  of  my  ill-humour  while  writing.  If  you 
are  not  in  Italy,  you  need  not  regret  it  much.  The  weather 
there  has  been  terrible,  very  cold,  rainy,  etc.  Nothing  is  uglier 
than  a  country  not  accustomed  to  such  plagues  as  these, 
when  under  their  influence. 

Good-bye,  I  wish  I  knew  where  you  are. 

P.S. — In  a  book  I  have  just  opened  I  found  these  two  little 
flowers,  plucked  on  Thermopylae,  the  very  spot  where  Leonidas 
died. 

LETTER   XXIII 

PARIS,  October,  1842. 

ULD  you  like  to  hear  an  opera  with  me  to-night  ?  My 
cousin  and  I  have  a  box  every  Thursday,  and  he  and  his  wife 
-are  away  just  now,  so  I  am  sole  proprietor.  Bring  your  brother 
or  any  other  relation  you  like. 

LETTER   XXIV 

THANK  you  very  much  for  coming  last  night.     I  hope  your 

brother  found  nothing  extraordinary  in  our  meeting.     I  have 

1  truscan  seal  for  you.  I  do  not  like  the  one  you  use  at  all. 

I  will  give  it  to  you  the  first  time  I  see  you.     Here  is  the 
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page  of  Greek  I  promised  you  ;    when  that    educational    fit 
seizes  you  again,  you  will  find  it  useful. 

LETTER   XXV 

October,  1842. 

I  HAVE  lost  nothing,  it  seems,  by  waiting  for  your  letter  ;  it  is 
laboriously  wicked.  But  this  wickedness  does  not  suit  you, 
believe  me  ;  so  give  up  this  new  style,  and  resume  your  coquet- 
tish tone  once  more,  for  it  does  suit  you  most  marvellously  well. 
It  would  be  sheer  cruelty  on  my  part  to  wish  to  see  you, 
since  this  seems  to  make  you  so  ill  that  an  extraordinary  number 
of  cakes  have  to  be  eaten  to  make  you  well  again !  I  can't  help 
comparing  you  with  Cerberus,  not  only  because  you  are  both 
fond  of  cakes,  but  because  you,  like  him,  have  three  heads,  or 
rather  brains.  The  one  is  that  of  a  coquet  pure  and  simple,  the 
second  that  of  a  diplomat,  and  the  third — well !  I  won't  say 
anything  about  it  at  all,  because  to-day  I  wish  to  say  nothing 
that  is  amiable.  .  .  . 

I  am  very  ill  and  very  worried.  If  you  have  any  credit  with 
Destiny,  do  pray  that  I  may  be  treated  well  for  two  or  three 
months.  I  have  just  been  to  see  Fredegonde,  which  bored  me, 
in  spite  of  Madame  Rachel,  who  has  the  most  beautiful  black 
eyes,  with  no  white  in  them :  like  the  devil,  so  they  say. 

LETTER   XXVI 

PARIS,  Tuesday  evening. 

I  DON'T  understand  you,  and  feel  tempted  to  put  you  down  as 
the  most  hopeless  of  coquettes.  Your  first  letter,  in  which  you 
tell  me  you  no  longer  know  me,  put  me  in  a  real  bad  temper, 
and  I  did  answer  you  immediately,  and  now  you  tell  me  with 
great  amiability  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me,  for  fear  you 
should  lose  your  illusions  and  grow  tired  of  me !  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  we  have  seen  each  other  six  or  seven  times  in  six 
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years,  and,  adding  up  every  minute,  must  have  spent  three 
or  four  hours  together,  during  half  of  which  time  neither  of  us 
made  a  remark.  However,  we  do  know  each  other  well  enough 
for  you  to  hold  me  in  some  esteem,  as  you  proved  to  me  only  last 
Thursday.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  each  other  better 
jthan  some  people  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in 
the  flesh  during  the  time  that  we  have  been  carrying  on  this  corres- 
pondence. You  must  admit  that  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  my 
pride  though,  that  you  should  treat  me  as  you  do  after  these  six 
years.  However,  as  I  have  no  means  of  defeating  this  resolution 
of  yours,  it  must  of  course  be  as  you  wish,  but  I  do  think  it 
rather  ridiculous  that  we  should  not  see  each  other.  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  that  word,  for  it  is  neither  friendly  nor  polite ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  true  though,  at  least  from  my  point 
of  view. 

As  regards  that  ancient  seal,  here  is  an  impression  of  it.  It 
is  at  your  disposal ;  you  have  only  to  tell  me  when  I  can  give 
it  to  you,  or  how  I  can  send  it.  We  must  not  offend  the 
f<  eternal  fitness  of  things'."  I  ask  nothing  of  you  by  way  of 
exchange,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whenever  I  do  ask  you  for 
anything  you  always  refuse.  If  you  really  believe  it  would 
be  so  wrong  of  you  to  see  me,  are  you  not  wrong  in  writing  to  me  ? 
As  I  am  not  very  strong  on  the  subject  of  your  catechism,  this 
question  remains  to  me  well-nigh  insoluble.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  harsh  with  you,  but  you  have  caused  me  pain  time  and 
again,  and,  when  I  have  a  trouble  of  the  heart,  I  cannot,  like 

i,  get  rid  of  it  by  eating  a  lot  of  cakes! 

LETTER  XXVII 

PARIS,  Sunday,  November,  1842. 

DAS  Lied  des  clcerchens  gefallt  mir  zu  gar  ;  aber  warum  haben  Sic 
nicht  das  Ende  geschrieben? 
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It  is  delightful  to  see  how  pleased  you  were  with  that  Etruscan 
stone.  ,  How  many  cakes  do  you  think  it  is  worth  ?  You  have 
not  tried  to  make  out  what  is  underneath  it.  It  is  a  man  turn- 
ing a  pot,  or,  I  should  say,  a  hydrie,  as  it  sounds  better  and  is 
more  Greek.  Perhaps  it  was  the  signet  ring  of  some  potter 
once  upon  a  time,  or  perhaps  it  only  alludes  to  a  certain  inci- 
dent in  mythology,  which  I  could  explain  to  you  if  I  wanted 
to.  As  to  that  other  signet  ring,  it  has  a  curious  history.  I 
found  it  in  the  fireplace  in  a  certain  house  in  the  Rue  Alger  when 
I  was  poking  the  fire.  It  is  a  very  big  and  very  heavy  ring, 
and  is  made  of  bronze.  The  marks  on  it  are  quite  cabalistic, 
and  one  can  only  imagine  that  it  must  once  have  belonged  to 
some  magician,  unless,  indeed,  it  belonged  to  a  spirit.  Was  it 
not  odd  my  finding  it  among  the  cinders  ?  Who  knows  if  it 
is  not  to  some  mysterious  power  which  this  ring  possesses  that 
I  owe  your  song  "  Cluie  "  ?  I  am  really  ill,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  I  cannot  go  out,  and,  if  you  cared  to  receive 
the  ring  direct  from  me,  I  should  be  only  too  pleased »  to 
present  it  to  you.  If  I  left  it  inside  a  letter  at  your  Porter's, 
surely  it  would  create  a  scandal  though  !  Still,  I  do  not  want 
to  ask  anything  of  you,  for  every  single  day  you  grow  more 
and  more  proud,  and  practise  the  art  of  how  to  flirt  to  a 
scandalous  extent.  It  seems  you  do  not  appreciate  the  eyes 
without  white,  and  that  you  greatly  esteem  whitish-blue  eyes  ! 
You  take  cUre,  too,  to  remind  me  what  your  eyes  are  like  ;  I 
have  not  forgotten  them,  although  I  have  seen  them  so  sel- 
dom. Who  has  taught  you  this  little  peculiarity  ? — for  you 
dare  not  tell  me  you  have  not  noticed  it  yourself — is  it  your 
Greek  or  your  German  teacher  ?  Or  am  I  to  believe  that  you 
have  taught  yourself  to  write  German  so  fluently  ?  An- 
other article  of  faith  to  add  to  the  fact  that  you  positively 
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dislike  looking-glasses  !  You  ought  to  cultivate  a  certain  little 
German  flower,  called  die  Aufrichtigkeit  (sincerity).  I  have 
just  written  "  The  End  "  to  a  very  learned  article,  which  I 
have  written  much  against  the  grain.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
though,  if  it  really  is  "  the  end."  However,  I  certainly  feel 
happier  and  more  light-hearted  now  that  it  is  finished  ;  that 
is  why  I  am  so  sweet  and  nice  to  you.  Otherwise  I  might 
have  told  you  some  home-truths  about  ypurself  rather  more 
vigorously.  You  really  ought  to  see  me,  if  only  to  get  away 
from  that  atmosphere  of  flattery  in  which  you  live.  We  really 
must  go  to  the  Museum  together  one  day  and  see  those  Italian 
pictures  ;  this  would  quite  compensate  you  for  your  trip  to  Italy 
not  coming  off,  and  of  course  the  advantage  of  having  me 
as  your  cicerone  must  count  for  something  !  However, 
I  do  not  make  this  a  condition  to  my  giving  you  that  Etruscan 
ring  ;  tell  me  how  I  am  to  give  it  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  it. 

LETTER  XXVIII 

V 

PARIS,  November,  1842. 

M.  DE  MONTROND  says  that  one  always  ought  to  guard  against 
one's  first  impulses,  because  they  are  almost  always  honest ! 
One  would  imagine  that  you  had  meditated  much  on  this 
beautiful  precept  (doctrine),  for  you  certainly  practise  it  with 
marvellous  constancy  :  whenever  some  good  resolution  does 
come  your  way,  you  always  adjourn  it  indefinitely.  If  I  were 
at  Civita-Vecchia,  I  should  hunt  among  my  friend  Bucci's 
stores  for  an  Etruscan  minerva,  for  it  would  make  a  fitting 
for  you.  Meanwhile  my  potter  is  all  ready  for  you,  and 
I  am  for  e^ver  saying,  as  Leonidas  once  did,  no\w  \a{&.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  keep  it  for  some  time  yet,  though, 
till  the  very  eve  of  your  departure!  It  may  interest  you 
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to  know  that  I  am  better  and  not  such  a  ready  victim  to  the 
"  blue  devils  "   as  I  was.     I   have  even  been  able  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  my  work,  a  thing  that  has  not  happened  for  a  long 
time.     I  am  busy  making  all  sorts  of  grand  plans  for  the  winter, 
which  just  show  how  good  my  spirits  are.     All  this  makes  me 
very  good-tempered  ;  for  I  can  assure  you  that,  if  I  had  written 
you  while  under  the  influence  of  that  German  letter  of  yours, 
I  should  have  told  you  some  home-truths  very  forcibly.     The 
probability  is,  though,  that  you  lose  nothing  thereby,  for  the 
very  fact  that  "to-day  I  see  things  "  couleur  de  rose  "  is  in  itself 
a  good  reason  why  my  glasses  should  soon  take  a  much  more 
sombre  shade.     I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  and  how  you  spend  your  time.     Seeing  what  great  pro- 
gress you  have  been  making  in  Greek  and  German,  I  cannot 
help  supposing  that  you  were  feeling  very  bored  at  ...  and 
had  been  spending  all  your   time   there   at   your  books,  with 
some  learned   professors,  no  doubt,  to  assist  you.     But,  now 
that  you  are  in  Paris,  I  imagine  that  you  spend   your  time 
in  quite  a  different  way.     If  I  had  not  been  living  in  strict 
solitude    for  so  long,  I  should  know    your    every    deed  and 
action,  and  perhaps  they  would  give  me  quite  a  different  im- 
pression of  you  to  what  your  letters  have  done ;   even  though 
you  boast  so  much,  I  am  weak  enough  to  believe  that  to  me 
you  are  more  frank,  that  is  to  say  less  of  a  hypocrite,  than  you 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    There  are  so  many  strangely  con- 
flicting qualities  in  you  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
arrive  at  any  exact  conclusion,  th^t  is  to  say  at  the  sum  >  total : 
+  so  many  good  qualities— so  many  bad  ones=  x.     This    x 
embarrasses  me.    When  I  saw  you,  just  before  you  left  Paris, 
at  our  friend  Madame  X's,  it  quite  surprised  me  to  realize  how 
good-looking    you    are.      Even   those   cakes,   which   you   ate 
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with  such  an  appetite  in  order  to  cure  the  lumbago  you 
caught  at  the  opera  that  night,  did  not  surprise  me  more. 
The  truth  is  not  that  I  did  not  place  your  coquetry  and 
greediness  among  your  failings,  but  that  I  fancied  that  these 
failings  were  not  serious.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
did  not  spend  all  your  time  dreaming  about  your  toilette, 
and  that  you  were  only  greedy  by  way  of  distraction  ;  that 
you  liked  to  impress  people  with  your  eyes  "vos  beaux  mots," 
not  with  your  clothes.  Just  see  how  altogether  wrong  I  was ! 
But  this  time,  anyhow,  you  cannot  reproach  me,  for,  while  you 
have  been  degenerating,  I  have  beenjmproving.  The  hour  is  late, 
and  I  have  left  a  very  learned  collection  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
to-night  in  order  to  write  to  you.  The  thought  that  I  have 
to  get  up  early  to-morrow — or  rather  to-day — has 'just  occurred 
to  me,  and  this  it  is  that  prevents  me  from  explaining  exactly 
how  far  I  am  better  now  than  I  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  you 
used  to  mystify  me  with  Madame  -  — .  My  little  eulogium 
must  be  postponed,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well. 

LETTER  XXIX 

PARIS,  December  2nd,  1842. 

IN  an  old  Spanish  novel — I  forget  its  name — there  is  rather  a 
good  story.  A  certain  barber  had  a  shop  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets,  and  the  shop  had  two  doors.  The  good  man  used  to 
/go  out  of  one  door  and  stick  his  dagger  into  some  unfortunate 
passer-by,  and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  go  out  of  the  other 
door,  pick  his  victim  up  and  attend  to  his  wounds. 

Gelehrien  ist  gut  predigen — I  don't  quarrel  with  your  blue  cash- 
re  or  your  cakes;  in  fact,  I  rather  admire  your  vanity  and 
your  greediness  now  you  frankly  admit  them.     But  you,  who 
aspire  with  good  right  to  be  something: more  than  a  mere  woman  of 
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the  world,  why  must  you  have  all  the  faults  of  one  ?  Why  are 
you  not  more  frank  with  me  ?  For  example,  will  you  or  will 
you  not  come  to  the  Museum  with  me  next  Tuesday  ?  If  you 
would  rather  not,  or  if  it  would  be  the  least  inconvenient  to 
you,  you  shall  have  your  Etruscan  stone  in  its  little  box  that 
evening.  I  can  send  it  quite  easily.  You  are  decidedly  amus- 
ing when  you  incline  to  play  the  coquette.  You  blame  me 
for  not  caring ;  but,  if  I  were  to  show  you  that  I  did  care,  you 
know  quite  well  ,{Jhat  you  would  be  furious  with  me.  Why 
does  one  carry  an  umbrella  ?  Because  it  is  raining ! 

Madame  de  M—  -  is  coming  to  Paris,  despite  your  wishes. 
I  always  wanted  you  to  meet  her.  You  would  love  her,  though 
her  bread  is  brown,  not  white.  She  is  coming  to  get  her  daugh- 
ter's trousseau,  which,  of  course,  unless  some  unforeseen  revo- 
lution occurs  meanwhile,  is  to  be  made  in  Paris.  I  do  not 
know  the  future  son-in-law,  but  I  was  once  instrumental  in 
getting  another  suitor  discarded.  He  was  a  poor  wretch, 
though  a  grandee  several  times  over.  Surely  this  is  proof  of 
moral  improvement  on  my  part.  Besides,  it  used  to  amuse 
me,  once  upon  a  time,  to  hear  other  people  ridiculed,  but  now 
I  wish  to  spare  every  one  in  this  respect.  I  have  grown 
more  human,  and  the  last  time  that  I  visited  Madrid  I  found 
the  bull  fights  failed  to  please  me  in  the  way  they  did  some  ten 
years  ago,  for  every  kind  of  suffering  horrifies  me  now.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  I  do  try  to  forget  my  "  ego "  as  far  as  possible. 
There,  in  a  few  words,  you  have  a  list  of  my  perfections  ! 

No,  it  is  not  for  "  vanagloria,"  believe  me,  that  I  wish  to  be 
an  Academician.  I  shall  present  myself  for  election  one  of  these 
days,  and  be  blackballed.  I  hope  I  have  enough  strength  of 
mind,  thbugh,  to  stick  to  it.  Should  the  cholera  return,  per- 
haps I  shall  win  my  seat.  No,  there  is  no  "  vanagloria  "  about 
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it !  I  see  things,  perhaps,  too  prosaically  now,  but  I  have  been 
chastised  in  the  past  for  having  seen  them  with  too  poetic  an 
eye.  As  for  the  rest,  you  must  believe  that  you  will  never  know 
either  the  good  or  the  bad  that  is  in  me.  I  have  spent 
my  life  so  far,  praised  for  qualities  I  do  not  possess,  blamed 
for  defects  that  are  not  mine! 


LETTER  XXX 

December,  Monday  morning. 

THAT  is  what  I  call  talking  !  To-morrow  then,  at  two  o'clock, 
exactly  as  you  suggest.  I  hope  I  shall  findyou  then  quite  rid  of 
your  headache,  in  spite  of  which,  though,  you  were  more  amiable 
to-day  than  you  usually  are.  Good-bye  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  "  La  Joconde  "  with  you.  I  have  to  tear  all  over  Paris 
now,  and  have  only  just  time  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
which  I  hardly  dared  to  expect. 


LETTER  XXXI 

Wednesday. 

SURELY  they  make  the  devil  out  blacker  than  he  really  is  ! 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  have  not  caught  a  cold 
and  that  you  slept  well.  It  is  more  than  I  can  say,  though. 
By-the-bye  will  you  note  that  the  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
the  Museum  is  to  be  closed  on  the  2oth  January,  and  that  it 
would  be  rather  a  pity  if  we  did  not  go  and  say  good-bye  to 
them.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  to  this  proposal  you  will 
in ul  a  thousand  and  one  "'buts"  !  Beware,  though,  lest  you 
should  regret,  on  the  2ist  January,  that  you  had  nofthe  same 
courage  you  showed  yesterday. 
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LETTER  XXXII 

PARIS,  Sunday  evening,  December. 

YOUR  letter  did  not  surprise  me  for  one  moment ;  I  quite 
expected  it.  I  know  you  sufficiently  well  by  this  time  to  feel 
quite  certain  that,  whenever  some  kindly  thought  does  enter  your 
head,  you  will  repent  of  it  at  once,  and  do  your  best  to  forget 
all  about  it  as  quickly  as  you  can.  You  understand  right  well, 
though,  how  to  gild  the  most  bitter  pill ;  in  justice  to  you,  I 
must  admit  that!  As  I  am  not  too  strong,  I  have  simply 
nothing  to  say  that  could  possibly  overcome  your  determina- 
tion -  not  to  see  the  Museum  again.  I  know  quite  well  you 
will  only  do  what  you  feel  inclined  to  ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  do  hope,  sometime  within  the  next  month,  you  will  feel 
rather  more  charitably  inclined  towards  me  ;  perhaps  you  are 
right,  though !  There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb  which  says  : 
"  Entre  santa  y  santo,  pared  de  cal  y  canto  " 

You  compare  me  to  the  devil.  Personally,  though,  it  struck 
me  that  last  Tuesday  I  paid  all  too  little  attention  to  my  books, 
and  far  too  much  attention  to  your  gloves  and  your  boots  ! 
Still,  despite  all  you  say  in  that  abominably  coquettish  way  of 
yours,  I  do  not  seriously  believe  that  you  are  in  the  least  afraid 
that  any  little  indiscretions  of  the  past  might  recur  in  the  Museum. 
To  be  frank,  this  is  what  I  think  of  you,  and  these  are  the 
motives  to  which  I  attribute  your  refusal.  You  like  to  have  some 
distant  target  for  your  powers  as  a  coquette,  and  this  target, 
for  the  time  being,  happens  to  be  me.  You  don't  wish  it  to  be 
too  close,  though ;  for  then,  if  you  failed  to  hit  it,  your  vanity 
would  suffer  ;  besides  which,  if  you  found  it  too  close,  you 
would  hardly  think  it  worth  your  while  to  even  aim  at  it.  Am 
I  right  ?  I  wanted  to  ask  you  the  other  day  when  I  should  see 
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you  again,  and  perhaps  you  would  have  named  a  day  had  I 
pressed  you  to  ;  it  occurred  to  me,  though,  that  after  you  had 
said  "  yes  "  you  would  only  write  and  say  "  no,"  and  this  would 
hurt  me  and  probably  make  me  an^ry.  You  see,  I  always  talk 
to  you  with  the  most  foolish  frankness,  though  the  example  I 
set  never  seems  to  have  the  least  effect  on  you. 

LETTER  XXXIII 

Sunday,  December  igth,  1842. 

IT  is  obvious  that  you  have  been  having  lessons  in  Greek  and 
German,  but  have  you  been  paying  any  attention  to  logic  ? 
I  think  not.  In  truth,  I  never  heard  such  reasoning  !  You 
tell  me  you  wish  not  to  see  me,  because,  when  you  do  see  me, 
you  are  afraid  you  will  see  me  no  more.  The  only  sentence  in 
your  letter  that  really  interests  me  is  that  in  which  you  tell 
me  you  have  a  handkerchief  for  me.  Do  please  send  it  to  me 
at  once,  or,  better  still,  give  it  to  me  yourself,  for  I  hate  people 
telling  me  they  have  surprises  for  me  ;  they  always  fail  some- 
how to  come  up  to  expectations.  .  .  . 

Believe  me,  we  must  go  and  see  the  Museum  together  again. 
If  I  bore  you,  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  I  shall 
not  take  you  there  again.  But  if  not,  what  is  to  prevent  us 
from  seeing  each  other  from  time  to  time  ?  Unless  you  give 
me  some  intelligible  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  must  go  on 
believing  what  seems  to  annoy  you  so  much. 

I  would  have  answered  you  at  once,  but  for  the  fact  that  I 
had  lost  your  letter,  and  that  I  wanted  to  read  it  over  again. 
I  ransacked  my  table,  and  then  had  to  re-arrange  it — no  easy 
matter,  I  assure  you  !  At  length,  after  burning  reams  of  old 
papers,  whose  fate  it  seemed  to  lie  and  collect  the  dust,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  your  letter  must  have  been  whisked 
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away  by  witchcraft.  Eventually  I  found  it,  inside  my 
Xenophon.  I  don't  know  how  it  got  there.  I  read  it  with 
admiration,  but  you  must  assuredly  have  very  little  of  that 
veneration  left,  which  you  used  once  to  talk  so  much  about, 
for  you  are  very  unjust.  Still,  I  will  forgive  you  everything 
if  only  we  see  each  other  soon  ;  for,  when  you  talk,  you  are 
so  much  more  amiable  than  when  you  write.  I  am  very  ill, 
with  a  terrible  cough.  Still,  I  am  going  to  hear  Madame 
Rachel  on  Monday  evening  notwithstanding.  She  will  as- 
suredly believe  my  cough  is  a  cabal  against  her.  Write  to  me 
soon.  I  am  feeling  horribly  bored,  and  you  would  be  doing 
an  act  of  real  charity  were  you  to  say  something  nice  to  me. 
You  can  sometimes  ! 


LETTER  XXXIV 

\  -  ' 

December,  1842. 

I  HAVE  long  wanted  to  write  you,  but  have  been  spending  all 
my  nights  scribbling  prose  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  the  truth 
being  that  I  felt  disgusted  with  you,  and  with  myself  too, 
which  is  more  extraordinary.  To-day  I  am  feeling  rather  more 
indulgent.  I  heard  Madame  Persiani  this  evening,  and  she  has 
somehow  reconciled  me  with  human  nature  generally.  Were 
I  a  King  Saul  I  should  have  her  for  my  David. 

They  tell  me  that  Monsieur  Pongerville,  an  Academician,  is 
dying.  I  wish  he  would  wait  a  little,  for  I  could  not  succeed 
him  now.  I  am  afraid  his  health  worries  me  more  than  it 
should!  This  Pongerville  once  translated  a  Latin  poet  called 
Lucretius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  through  drinking 
a  love  potion,  which  he  hoped  would  render  him  more  amorous, 
or  at  any  rate  more  amiable. 
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Another  thing  that  worries  me  just  now  is  having  to  buy 
New  Year's  presents,  for  I  will  have  to  get  up  at  ten  the  day 
after  to-morrow !  Why  is  it  that  we  don't  all  agree  to  travel, 
or  go  to  the  devil  that  day  ?  I  have  other  worries  too,  but  they 
would  only  make  you  laugh,  and  so  I  shall  not  tell  you  what 
they  are. 

Do  you  know,  if  we  are  to  continue  our  correspondence  on 
these  lines,  writing  in  such  atone  of  friendly  confidence,  while  all 
the  time  we  are  keeping  our  secret  thoughts  to  ourselves,  we 
have  only  one  resource  left  to  us,  which  is  to  study  style  care- 
fully and  some  day  to  publish  our  correspondence,  as  Balzac 
and  Voiture  did. 

You  have  a  remarkable  way  of  treating  things  you  don't 
wish  to  mention,  as  if  they  had  not  happened  at  all,  and  it 
does  great  credit  to  your  diplomacy!  It  seems  to  me  you 
grow  more  and  more  handsome,  impossible  though  such  a 
thing  would  once  have  seemed  to  me,  for  one  does  not  expect 
the  sea  to  acquire  more  water !  You  gain  one  way,  though,  and 
lose  another.  One's  looks  improve  when  one  is  well ;  one  is 
well  when  one's  heart  is  wicked  and  one's  stomach  good.  Do 
you  always  eat  cakes  ?  Good-bye,  and  a  happy  New  Year  to 
you.  Your  friends  will  be  all  kissing  you  that  day,  I  suppose  ! 

\Yhen  my  prose  is  finished  I  shall  go  to  London  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.  That  will  be  about  Easter. 

LETTER  XXXV 

December ,  1842. 

You  must  know  I  have  been  ill  ever  since  we  last  met.  I  have 
spent  several  days  meditating  upon  the  things  of  the  world. 
I  discovered  that  I  was  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  whose 
summit  I  had  managed  to  climb  with  much  exertion  and 
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fatigue  and  very  little  amusement  to  myself,  that  the  descent 
was  steep  and  very  difficult  too,  and  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  discover  some  little  hole  to  rest  in.  The  only 
consolation  on  that  long  dreary  slope,  the  only  ray  of  sun- 
shine, consists  of  a  few  months  passed  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Greece,  where  I  was  able  to  forget  the  whole  world,  the  past 
and,  still  more  important,  the  future.  This  is  not  very  gay  ; 
but  now  they  have  brought  me  four  large  volumes  by  Strauss, 
entitled  The  Life  of  Christ.  It  is  very  amusing;  I  have 
noticed  that,  the  more  utterly  void  a  thing  is  of  any  rellay 
useful  purpose,  the  more  amusing  it  is.  Don't  you  think  this 
is  so,  Sefiora  Caprichosa  ? 


LETTER   XXXVI 

December ,  1842. 

THERE  are  some  people  who  buy  furniture  because  the  colour 
pleases  them  ;  but,  for  fear  of  spoiling  it,  they  cover  it  over  with 
linen  sheets.  In  everything  you  do,  you  substitute  conven- 
tionality for  real  sentiment.  Perhaps  you  find  it  convenient 
to  do  so.  ...  You  know  that,  although  I  have  not  much 
admiration  for  illogical  reasoning,  yet  I  respect  your  convictions, 
even  when  they  seem  most  absurd  to  me.  You  have  so  many 
absurd  ideas — pardon  the  word ! — which  I  should  never  think  of 
depriving  you  of,  because  you  have  nothing  to  replace  them 
with.  In  your  letter  of  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  thoughts, 
hard,  cold  and  gloomy,  there  is  something  that  rings  true. 
"  I  believe  I  have  never  loved  you  so  much  as  I  did  yesterday/' 
You  should  have  added,  "  I  Jove  you  less  to-day."  I  am 
sure  that,  had  you  felt  to-day  as  you  did  yesterday,  you  must 
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have  experienced  that  remorse  which  I  prophesied  would  come, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  seem  to  torment  you  in 
the  least.  My  remorse  is  of  a  different  kind.  I  often  feel  sorry 

V 

I  have  played  my  role  of  statue  so  well ! 

Yes!  you  poured  out  your  very  soul  to  me  yesterday, 
and  I  wanted  to  pour  out  mine,  but  you  did  not  wish  it. 
Always  those  linen  covers  !  Well !  anyhow,  like  you,  I  fine} 
that  the  pleasant  recollections  far  outweigh  the  unpleasant ! 
I  discovered  yesterday  that  I  knew  Tecmessa's  oration,  which 
you  admired  so  much,  by  heart,  and,  being  in  a  thoughtful 
frame  of  mind,  I  put  it  into  verse,  not  French,  but  English 
verse,  for  I  hate  French  poetry.  I  intended  it  for  you,  but 
you  shall  not  have  it  now.  Besides,"! 'have  discovered  a  horrible 
false  quantity  in  it ! 

When  shall  I  see  you,  to  tell  you  what  you  never,  by  any 
chance,  tell  me  ?  You  see  we  command  the  weather.  It 
changes  just  to  suit  us  !  We  always  have  one  beautiful  day 
between  the  storms.  Name  two  days  though,  for  I  am  rather 
tied  up  just  now. 


LETTER   XXXVII 

PARIS,  January  ^rd,  1843. 

THAT  is  what  I  call  talking,  and  it  was  about  due  too !  You 
are  so  amiable,  when  you  wish  teij)e  !  Why  then  are  you  so 
often  the  reverse  ?  But  no  !  be  it  clearly  understood  that 
written  thanks  are  not  worth  much,  and  that  the  tact  I  have 
displayed  ^in  getting  your  brother  such  excellent  letters  of 
recommendation  quite  deserves  your  having  something  amiable 
to  say  to  me.  With  my  usual  magnanimity  I  shall  forgive  you 

E 
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your  little  jibes  on  the  subject  of  balloons  and  the  Academy, 
which  really  I  think  a  great  deal  less  about  than  you  imagine. 
If  ever  I  am  an  Academician,  I  shall  not  be  "  harder  than  a 
rock/'  I  assure  you.  Perhaps  I  shall  appear  somewhat  hardened 
and  "  mummified/'  but  at  bottom  I  shall  be  a  fairly  respect- 
able devil. 

As  regards  Persiani,  I  have  no  other  way  of  making  her 
my  David  than  by  going  and  listening  to  her  every  single  Thurs- 
day. As  for  Madame  Rachel,  it  is  not  often  that  I  get  the 
same  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  verse  as  I  do  out  of  music.  This, 
Rachel  not  music,  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  story  for  you.  Shall 
I  tell  you  now,  or  keep  it  till  I  see  you  ?  I  will  tell  you  now, 
for  when  I  do  see  you  I  generally  have  something  better  to  tell 
you.  Well,  here  it  is.  A  night  or  two  ago  I  dined  at  the  house 
of  an  Academician,  to  meet  Madame  Rachel,  the  idea  being  to 
introduce  her  to  Beranger.  There  were  a  host  of  big  people  there, 
but  she  arrived  late,  and  the  way  she  entered  the  room  annoyed 
me.  Men  and  women  alike  behaved  like  perfect  ninnies  over  her, 
the  men  all  trying  to  talk  to  her,  and  the  women  simply  staring, 
while  all  the  time  I  remained  by  myself  in  the  far  corner  of  the 
room,  for  I  had  seen  nothing  of  her  for  a  year  or  more.  After 
dinner,  Mons.  Beranger,  with  his  usual  sincerity  and  good  taste, 
told  her  that  she  was  wrong  to  waste  her  talent  on  the  Salons, 
and  that  she  could  not  possibly  find  her  proper  audience  there, 
which  could,  in  fact,  only  be  found  at  the  Theatre  Frangais. 

Madame  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  and,  to  show  how  much 
she  had  profitted  by  what  he  had  said,  proceeded  to  give  us 
the  first  act  of "  Esther."  She  had  to  find  some  one  to  help  her, 
and  she  had  a  copy  of  Racine  brought  to  me  by  a  certain  Academi- 
cian, who  was  playing  the  lap-dog  to  perfection.  My  answer 
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was  rather  brutal,  for  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  verse,  while  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  the  room, 
whose  speciality  it  was,  and  who  could  scan  verse  much  better 
than  I  could.  Hugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  the  others  made  various  excuses,  till  finally  our  host 
had  to  do  duty.  Imagine  the  picture  !  Rachel  all  in  black, 
standing  between  the  piano  and  the  tea  table,  with  a  door  just 
behind  her,  striking  the  most  theatrical  attitudes,  all  very  amusing, 
and  more  or  less  picturesque.  This  lasted  quite  ten  minutes,  and 
then  she  began,  "  Est-ce  toi,  chere  Elise?"  In  the  midst  of  his 
reply,  her  associate  let  first  his  book  and  then  his  spectacles  fall, 
and  it  took  him  quite  ten  minutes  to  recover  them.  We  all  of 
us  noticed  the  lady  was  beginning  to  get  rather  annoyed.  In  her 
very  next  sentence,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  came  a  domestic,  who  was  at  once  told  to  clear  out,  which 
he  certainly  did,  as  if  for  dear  life,  but,  in  his  haste,  he  forgot  to 
shut  the  door.  The  door  at  once  began  to  vibrate  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  accompanying  Rachel  with  a  diverting 
"  cric-crac  "  sort  of  noise.  As  this  showed  no  sign  of  stopping, 
Madame  proceeded  to  clasp  her  heart  with  her  hand,  and  faint, 
but  very  much  in  the  style  of  some  one  accustomed  quite  fre- 
quently to  die  on  the  stage,  giving  every  one  plenty  of  time  to 
come  to  her  assistance.  During  the  interlude,  Hugo  and  Thiers 
put  their  heads  together  and  discussed  Racine.  Hugo  said 
Racine  was  quite  a  minor  genius  compared  to  Corneille.  '  You 
say  that,  because  you  are  a  great  genius  yourself,"  saidThiers> 
[<  you  are  the  Corneille  of  your  age,  while  Delavigne  is  the 
Racine."  Hugo  did  his  best  to  look  modest !  The  fainting  fit 
over,  the  act  was  finished  off,  but  it  was  not  a  great  success. 
Some  one  who  knew  her  well  remarked  :  "  How  Rachel  must 
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have  sworn  to-night !  "  The  expression  made  me  think.  There's 
my  story,  and  all  I  ask  is  :  don't  compromise  me  with  any  of 
these  Academicians,  please  ! 

By-the-bye,  I  only  recognized  you  when  quite  close  to  you 
last  Sunday.  My  first  impulse  was  to  run  over  to  you,  but  I 
restrained  myself.  I  think  I  did  right  !  I  think,  when  I  last 
saw  you,  your  cheeks  were  paler  than  they  were  yesterday,  from 
which  I  conclude  that  the  solemnity  of  the  day  must  have  made 
them  rosy.  Good-night,  or  rather  good-morning ;  Monday,  or 
rather  Tuesday.  It  is  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 


LETTER   XXXVIII 

Thursday,  January,  1843. 

Do  let  us  take  advantage  of  this  fine  weather.  You  must  put 
on  your  seven-league  boots.  I  shall  wait  for  you  till  half-past 
two.  If  to-day  is  impossible,  let  it  be.  Saturday.  To  any  one 
but  you  I  should  have  something  rather  different  to  say.  I 
wanted  t6  write  to  you  yesterday,  but  I  remembered  my  promise 
and  didn't.  I  was  wrong,  but  you  really  ought  to  have  named 
your  own  day  and  hour.  I  imagine  you  really  do  wish  to  make 
this  walk,  for  your  letter  is  colder  even  than  usual,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  know  you.  You  never  like  me  to  feel  quite  satis- 
fied with  you,  so  you  must  always  make  some  move  which  you 
know  will  anger  me.  This  will  be  harder  to  do,  perhaps,  than 
you  think,  for,  though  I  have  been  ill  for  the  last  ten  days,  I 
still  see  everything  "  couleur  de  rose." 

Fancy !  yesterday  I  was  dining  at  a  certain  house,  and  as  I 
came  in  late  I  thought  I  saw  you  amongst  a  lot  of  women. 
I  didn't  dare  look  to  make  sure,  but  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  I  was  perfectly  stupid,  wondering  all  the  while  what  I 
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ought  to  do  if  it  was  you.  At  last,  with  a  desperate  effort  I 
made  my  way  towards  the  lady  I  thought  was  you,  and  dis- 
covered she  was  a  Spanish  lady  I  have  met  several  times  before. 
She  must  have  been  rather  astonished  at  the  interest  thus 
suddenly  taken  in  her  by  one  whom  she  scarcely  knew  by  sight ! 
I  am  sending  you  "  Sketches"  by  Dickens,  which 
amused  me  very  much.  Perhaps  you  have  read  them,  but  it 
doesn't  matter.  Till  two  o'clock  then ! 

LETTER   XXXIX 

PARIS,  January  i6th,  1843. 

THANK  you  for  reassuring  me  so  promptly.  I  can  assure  you  I 
am  truly  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  your  being  caught  in 
that  dreadful  downpour.  I  don't  often  sacrifice  others  to  myself, 
and  when  I  do  I  am  always  overwhelmed  with  remorse.  How- 
ever, since  you  are  not  ill  and  not  angry,  it  is  all  right.  It 
is  well  for  some  petty  misfortune  to  happen  to  us  at  times,  for 
it  tends  to  ward  off  greater  troubles.  We  both  seemed  rather 
gloomy  to-day,  though  really,  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  we  were 
happy  enough,  for  there  are  some  kinds  of  happiness  which  one 
cannot  wear  outside.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  felt  a  little  of 
what  I  felt,  and  I  shall  believe  it  was  so,  until  you  tell  me  to 
the  contrary.  You  twice  bade  me  an  revoirl  For  ever,  is  it 
not  ?  But  how  and  why  ? 

I  have  got  a  horrible  cold  to-night,  but  I  suppose  the  rain 
does  not  pour  like  this  to  no  purpose !  I  spent  my  whole 
morning  at  a  certain  Academician's  house,  looking  at  Chaldean 
and  Persian  rings,  etc.,  in  a  room  without  any  fire,  while  the 
collector  was  all  the  time  simply  dying  of  fear  lest  I  might  walk 
off  with  some  of  his  treasures.  Simply  to  torment  the  man, 
I  stayed  there  much  longer  than  I  really  wanted  to. 
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Good-night,  and  au  revoir  soon  !  I  am  longing  to  see  you  again, 
if  only  to  assure  myself  you  have  not  caught  cold,  and  are  not 
angry  with  me  for  that  ducking. 

LETTER   XL 

Sunday  night,  January,  1843. 

WELL,  I'm  not  a  bit  tired;  though,  when  I  look  at  the  map  and 
see  where  we  walked  to-day,  I  feel  I  ought  to  be.  My  very 
happiness  gave  me  strength,  but  with  you  it  was  otherwise ! 
"  Wer  besser  liebt  ?  "  I  dined  in  town  and  went  on  to  a 
party  afterwards.  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  till  very  late,  for  I 
was  thinking  over  our  walk.  You  are  right  in  saying  it  was 
all  a  dream,  but  is  it  not  real  good  luck  being  able  to  dream 
when  one  wants  to  ?  You  are  dictator  now,  so  it  is  for  you  to 
say  when  we  are  to  start  off  again.  I  really  do  not  understand 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  we  did  not  behave  ourselves  too 
well.  Does  it  mean  that  I  irtade  you  walk  too  far  ?  But  how 
could  we  help  it  ?  Anyhow,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
you  behaved,  and  would  Braise  it  in  still  higher  terms,  but  for 
the  fear  that  it  might  make  you  less  amiable  in  the  future  !  As 
to  there  being  any  chance  of  you  and  me  committing  any  little 
follies,  don't  think  of  it,  even  for  a  second !  Also,  when  you 
find  fault  with  anything  we  do,  just  stop  a  moment  and  ask  your- 
self if  you  would  really  truly  have  preferred  the  contrary  to 
happen.  I  should  like  you  to  answer  this  question  quite 
frankly,  though  frankness  is  not  one  of  your  strong  points,  I 
know !  You  took  it  as  a  poor  compliment  to  yourself  when  I 
told  you  I  felt  a  sort  of  inclination  to  go  to  sleep,  but  there  is  a 
certain  strange  feeling  of  heaviness  which  comes  over  one  when 
one  is  so  absolutely  happy  that  words  must  needs  fail  to  express 
what  one  feels.  I  noticed  yesterday  you  too  were  under  the 
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same  sort  of  spell,  and,  believe  me,  it  is  well  worth  any  little 
trouble  it  may  cause  you.     I  might  have  reproached  you  just 
as  you  did  me,  but  I  was  really  too  happy  to  think  of  doing  so- 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  and  not  for  long,  I  hope. 


LETTER  XLI 
Wednesday  evening,  January,  1843. 

I  HAVE  been  expecting  a  letter  from  you  all  day.  I  found  the  pave- 
ment quite  dry,  and  there  was  quite  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine, 
but  it  seems  you  require  a  sun  like  we  had  on  Thursday.  I  sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  letter  I  have  just  received  must  have  taken  you 
some  time  to  concoct.  It  contains  some  reproaches  and  some 
threats,  all  in  that  elegant  style  of  yours.  I  must  start  by  thanking 
you  for  being  so  frank.  I  shall  be  equally  frank  in  my  reply.  To 
commence  with  what  you  find  fault  with,  it  seems  to  me  you 
,  make  a  great  deal  out  of  very  little,  and  exaggerate  mere  frivoli- 
ties into  Star  Chamber  matters.  There  is  only  one  point  that 

orth  explaining.  You  seem  to  believe  I  worked,  to  establish 
certain  precedents  with  all  the  patience  and  machiavellism  of  an 
old  political  campaigner,  but,  if  you  were  to  think  a  moment,  you 
would  see  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case,  for,  if  I  wanted  to 
argue  by  precedent,  I  should  have  cited  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  very  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  at  the  salon  in  Rue  de 
St.  Honore"  ,or  perhaps  that  of  our  first  visit  to  the  Louvre,  which  so 

rly  cost  me  an'  eye.  You  must  have  noticed  that  once  upon 
a  time  I  used  to  do  just  whatever  came  into  my  head,  a  line  of 
action  I  have  since  deliberately  given  up,  simply  because  I 

i zed.  that  it  was  distasteful  to  you.  So  I  have  confined 
myself  to  thinking,  instead  of  doing  !  This  is  enough,  though, 
he  subject  of  reproaches  and  precedents. 
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As  to  your  threats,  I  assure  you  I  do  not  like  them  at  all, 
yet  all  the  same  I  cannot  help  telling  you  exactly  what  I  think. 
Of  course,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  me  to  make  you  the 
promises  you  ask  for,  but  I  feel  I  should  never  be  able  to  keep 
them.  So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  you  must  either 
take  me  as  I  am,  or  we  must  see  no  more  of  each  other.  If  I 
am  to  resist  all  temptations  that  come  my  way,  in  order  to  see 
you,  no  matter  how  innocent  these  temptations  may  be,  well ! 
it  is  a  task  fit  only  for  a  saint  and  quite  beyond  me.  Much  as 
I  should  like  to  see  you,  the  condition  you  insist  upon,  of  my 
converting  myself  into  a  statue  as  that  king  did  in  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  is  really  impossible,  so  it  rests  with  you 
whether  we  are  to  adjourn  our  walks  for  some  years  or  only  until 
there  is  sunshine.  You  see  I'm  not  taking  any  of  your  hypocriti- 
cal advice,  for  the  truth  is  that  the  only  hypocrisy  I  am  capable 
of  is  that  of  concealing  from  people  I  am  fond  of  the  wrongs  they 
do  me.  This  effort  I  can  sustain  for  some  time,  but  not  for 
ever.  Write  me  as  soon  as  you  get  this. 


LETTER  XLII 

January,  1843. 

I  AM  no  longer  astonished  now  that  you  learned  German  so  quickly 
and  so  well.  You  possess  the  genius  of  that  language,  for  in  your 
last  letter  some  of  the  phrases  are  \yorthy  of  Jean-Paul,  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  you  say,  "  My  illness  is  an  impression  of  good  luck, 
which  borders  on  suffering."  I  trust  this  simply  means  in 
ordinary  language,  "  I  am  quite  cured,  and  never  was  really  ill." 
You  are  perfectly  right  to  complain  that  I  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  people  who  are  ill,  and  I  assure  you  I  have  reproached 
myself  bitterly  for  making  you  walk  so  far  and  then  allowing 
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you  to  sit  in  the  shade  so  long.  For  the  rest,  though,  I  feel  no 
remorse  whatever,  and  I  hope  you  feel  none.  I  have  no  very 
distinct  memories  of  our  walk,  which  is  rather  odd,  for  I  am 
generally  rather  like  a  cat  who  licks  his  paws  after  he  has  fin- 
ished his  milk.  Agree,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to- 
compare  with  that  good  luck  which  "  borders  on  suffering." 
You  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  the  life  of 
an  oyster,  even  an  oyster  which  is  never  eaten.  You  pretend 
to  spoil  me,  but  the  truth  is  that  you  have  been  so  spoiled  your- 
self that  you  do  not  understand  in  the  least  how  to  spoil  other 
people.  It  is  a  triumph  when  you  succeed  in  making  them 
angry  ;  I  really  think  you  ought  to  compliment  me  on  the 
magnanimity  with  which  I  allow  myself  to  be  snubbed  by  you. 
I  even  admire  it  myself  ;>  so,  instead  of  giving  me  a  sermon 
next  time,  suppose  you  find  something  really  amiable  to 
say,  or,  if  you  must  continue  in  your  folly,  at  any  rate  do  so  in 
that  "  couleur  de  rose  "  fashion  you  are  such  a  master  of.  You 
have  made  me  start  out  on  my  Asian  travels  all  over  again,  a 
much  easier  start,  too,  than  I  made  in  reality;  in  a  much  faster 
conveyance,  too,  than  a  railway  train.  Yes,  I  have  taken  your 
hint,  and  since  receiving  your  letter,  have  visited  Tyre  and 
Ephesus  with  you,  and  we  have  climbed  together  to  that 
lonely  grotto  at  Ephesus.  We  sat  down  beside  some  old  coffins 
and  said  all  sorts  of  things  to  each  other.  Of  course  we  quar- 
relled, and,  equally  of  course,  we  made  it  up.  It  was  all  very  much 
like  it  was  the  other  day,  except  that  there  was  no  one  to  see  us 
except  some  inoffensive  but  very  ugly  lizards.  I  do  not,  si  • 
see  you  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  affectionate  towards  me  as  I  would 
wish;  even  at  Ephesus  I  found  you  a  trifle  sulky  and  inclined  to 
abuse  my  patience  !  You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  had 
a  surprise  in  store  for  me,  but  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  it  ? 
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All  you  can  do  is  to  give  way,  when  you  have  at  last  come  to  the 
end  of  all  your  illogical  reasoning.  How  ever  could  you  give 
when  you  have  only  the  spirit  of  refusing  ?  I  am  quite  sure,  for 
instance,  you  would  never  dream  of  suggesting  a  day  for  our 
next  walk,  so  I  must  do  it  for  you.  Would  Monday  or  Tuesday 
suit  ?  The  look  of  the  sky  makes  me  feel  uneasy,  but  J  must  trust 
to  "  our  good  demon,"  as  the  Greeks  used  to  say.  That  reminds 
me,  I  am  going  to  bring  with  me  a  passage  from  a  Greek  tragedy, 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me  what  you 
thinkof  it.  Good-bye,  and  don't  indulge  in  any  second  thoughts  ; 
you  know  which  are  first  and  which  second  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  ! 

LETTER   XLIII 

PARIS,  January  2ist,  1843. 

You  really  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
first  letter ;  it  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  your  second  did, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  second  thoughts.  Still,  it 
was  very  nice  too.  Do  write  your  German  a  little  more  legibly 
though.  I  was  not  sure  whether  you  meant  "  heilige  "  or 
"  seilige."  If  I  had  only  seen  you  writing,  I  should  have  known, 
though,  from  your  expression.  It  was  assuredly  doubly  coquet- 
tish of  you,  first  to  write  it  and  secondly  to  leave  it  so  doubtful 
which  you  meant. 

I  am  afraid  you  think  me  more  of  a  connoisseur  on  matters 
of  toilette  than  I  really  am.  I  certainly  have  my  own  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  them  some 
day  if  you  like ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  understand  all  the  good 
things  that  one  ought  to  admire,  unless  they  are  pointed  out 
to  me.  I  assure  you  though,  that,  if  you  would  only  explain 
them  to  me,  I  should  understand.  But  when  and  how  ?  These 
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are  the  two  questions  of  the  moment  for  me.  Have  you  not 
regretted  all  this  fine  weather  and  this  regular  spring  sun  ?  Tell 
me  you  have  thought,  and  do  sometimes  think  of  this,  and 
I  shall  take  patience ;  but  you  must  remember  it  needs  more  than 
mere  thinking.  It  requires  some  resolution  on  your  part,  but 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  all  your  promises.  So  dismayed  was 
I  at  that  shower  and  what  followed  it,  that  I  have  been,  as  it 
were,  pickled  in  sweetness  and  unselfishness  ever  since.  I  have 
such  implicit  confidence  in  you  that  I  can  trust  you  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  and  become  a  regular  tyrant,  though  I  fancy 
you  have  a  tendency  that  way.  Good-bye  now,  and  think  of  me 
sometimes  ! 


LETTER  XLIV 

January  2jth,  1843. 

I  REALLY  must  tell  you  what  has  just  happened  to  me.  This 
morning  I  felt  wretchedly  ill,  but  had  to  go  out  to  see  about 
some  business.  I  got  home  about  five,  feeling  furious,  and 
fell  asleep  over  my  fire,  while  smoking  a  cigar  and  reading 
Dr.  Strauss.  It  seemed  to  me  triat  I  was  in  the  same  chair 
and  reading  hard  when  you  came  in.  You  said,"  Is  not  this 
the  easiest  way  for  us  to  see  each  other  ?  "  "  It  is  not  too  good 
a  way,"  said  I,  for  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  two  or  three 
other  people  in  the  room.  However,  we  chatted  away,  just  as 
if  that  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  woke  up  and  discovered  that  they  had  brought  me  a  letter 
from  you  while  I  was  asleep.  Just  see  what  a  good  sleep 
can  do  for  one  !  You  had  nothing  nasty  to  say  this  time,  and 
so  I  have  nothing  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for.  It  is  rather  for 
you  to  do  this,  but  you  do  it  with  so  very  little  real  repentance 
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and  such  irony  that  I  see  only  too  clearly  you  have  lost  all  that 
veneration  that  you  once  felt  for  me.  However,  I  cannot  be 
angry  with  you  for  long,  and  sol  must  resign  myself  and  be  your 
victim,  but  please  don't  abuse  my  magnanimity,  for  that  would 
be  neither  kind  nor  generous  of  you.  You  refer  me  to  the  sun, 
but  one  might  almost  as  well  wait  for  the  Greek  Kalends! 
\\ V  may  see  something  of  the  gentleman  in  June,  but  must  we 
really  wait  till  then  ?  I  do  not  want  you  to  catch  cold  on  my 
account,  but  I  really  think  we  might  make  all  necessary  precau- 
tions and  take  advantage  of  the  first  decent  weather  we  get. 
So  on  with  your  stoutest  boots  and  let  us  away  ! 

You  need  not  worry  about  clothes,  for  whatever  you  wear  is 
sure  to  please  me.  What  is  that  pain  in  your  side  you  speak 
of  so  lightly  ?  You  must  have  caught  cold  when  leaving 
that  ball  you  tell  me  about.  Do  write  and  re-assure  me,  for 
I  would  rather  you  were  angry  than  ill.  If  you  are  quite 
well,  and  in  a  good  temper  and  it  is  fine,  why  should  we  not 
take  a  walk  on  Saturday  ?  We  could  go  somewhere  far 
away  from  all  our  fellow  creatures,  somewhere  where  we 
could  walk  and  chat  undisturbed.  If  you  cannot  or  will  not 
go  on  Saturday,  I  promise  you  I  will  not  be  angry,  but  at  any 
rate  do  fix  a  day  soon.  If  I  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me^ 
you  never  do  it  without  first  making  me  so  angry  that  I  am 
unable  to  be  as  grateful  to  you  as  perhaps  I  ought  to  be,  and  you  - 
thus  deprive  yourself  of  all  the  merit  that  would  have  been  yours 
had  you  only  done  it  generously  and  promptly.  To  chat  to- 
gether, and,  as  has  happened  to  us  sometimes,  to  think  together, 
is  this  really  a  pleasure  you  can  possibly  have  grown  tired  of  ? 
trufc  ode1  can  only  answer  for  oneself,  but  each  one  of  these 
walks  hjas,  to  me,  been  even  more  full  of  happiness  than  the 
one  preceding  it,  by  reason  of  the  memories  it  has  left  me  with. 
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I  must  except  our  last  walk  though,  and  I  would  like  to  efface 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  replacing  it  with  another,  in  which 
you  run  no  risk  of  getting  ill. 

LETTER   XLV 

PARIS,  February  $rd,  1843. 

DOES  not  this  fine  weather  make  you  think  of  Versailles,  and 
consequently  does  it  not  make  you  want  to  laugh  ?  If  only 
you  had  a  little  logic  in  that  head  of  yours  you  would  never  have 
laughed  like  you  did  though,  for  Versailles  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  department  of  La  Seine  et  Oiseau,  and  there  are  some  autho- 
rities there  specially  charged  to  protect  the  weak.  So  you  see 
you  would  be  just  as  safe  there  as  in  Paris.  Moreover,  you 
want  to  find  some  place  where  you  can  walk  about,  without 
running  across  all  the  loafers  you  know,  and  at  Versailles, 
on  a  day  when  the  Museum  is  not  open,  you  are  certain 
never  to  see  a  soul  you  know.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  air 
or  the  beauty  of  the  place,  which,  however,  have  their  merit  and 
which  always  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  one's 
ideas.  For  instance,  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have  been  angry 
the  other  day  had  we  been  at  Versailles.  That  is  all  a  thing  of 
the  past  now  though,  I  believe,  for  the  end  of  your  letter  was  in 
quite  your  happiest  vein,  though  the  beginning  certainly  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  diabolical. 

I  write  you  in  haste,  for  I  am  simply  overwhelmed  with  various 
commissions,  and  other  worries  too.  Think  of  me  sometimes, 
and  don't  laugh  too  rudely  when  you  do  so. 

LETTER   XLVI 

PARIS,  February  jthy  1843. 
WILL  you  let  me  suggest  one  small  calculation  for  you,  and  then 
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all  shall  be  said  on  the  subject  of  Versailles.  Is  it  so  difficult 
to  manage  just  one  hour's  walk  in  these  beautiful  gardens  ? 
You  remember  a  certain  foggy  day.  Well !  we  spent  two  hours 
together  that  day  !  I  have  spoken  now,  and  it  remains  for  you 
to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  You  make  me  laugh  when  you 
tell  me  what  you  think  the  commissions  are  with  which  I  have 
been  entrusted.  Don't  imagine  you  are  the  only  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  that  gives  me  commissions  though.  I  have  had 
to  run  all  over  Paris  before  now,  buying  dresses,  hats  and  such 
like,  and  next  Wednesday  I  have  an  appointment  with  a  dress- 
maker, to  see  about  a  fancy  dress  for  one  of  Madame  -  -'s 
daughters.  She  is  to  be  an  old-time  shepherdess.  I  have 
another  fancy-dress  to  get  still.  I  had  better  tell  you  what 
the  girls  are  like,  and  then  you  may  be  able  to  help  me.  The 
eldest  is  pale,  with  dark  hair,  not  quite  as  tall  as  you  are, 
but  very  pretty  and  full  of  fun.  The  younger  one  is  a  little 
taller  than  you,  very  fair,  and  prodigiously  beautiful,  with  just 
that  shade  of  hair  that  Titian  loved.  The  one  is  to  be  a  shep- 
herdess, but  you  must  advise  me  about  the  other. 

I  keep  wondering  to  myself  why  it  is  that  I  think  you  have 
grown  handsomer.  Is  it  that  you  have  lost  that  startled  look 
you  used  to  have  ?  Last  time  I  saw  you,  you  made  me  think 
of  a  bird  just  being  put  back  into  his  cage.  You  say  you  have 
discovered  three  different  expressions  of  mine.  I  only  know 
two  of  yours,  one  being  that  startled  look  and  the  other  a  sort 
of  radiant  expression  of  annoyance,  which  I  have  only  seen  in 
you.  I  feel  I  would  like  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  for  I  am 
feeling  very  sad  just  now,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  You  must 
write  me  something  really  nice  and,  at  the  same  time,  genuine, 
and  I  will  try  and  picture  to  myself  your  expression,  while  writ- 
ing it.  Does  that  novel  I  sent  please  you?  Read  the  end 
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of  the  second  volume,  about  Mons.  Yellowplush.   It  is  a  splendid 
caricature.     Good-bye,  and  do  write  me  soon  ! 

P.S. — I  have  opened  this  letter  to  tell  you   that   it   looks 
rather  like  clearing  up! 


LETTER   XLVII 

PARIS,  February  nth,  1843. 

I  DON'T  know  whether  I  really  ought  to  piously  believe  all  you 
tell  me  about  your  various  indispositions  and  the  other  things 
that  occupy  your  time,  for,  despite  all  you  say,  I  do  not  fancy 
you  are  really  very  anxious  to  see  me.  Well !  how  would  Tuesday 
suit  you  ?  Since  I  last  saw  you,  I  have  been  rushing  about  all  over 
the  place,  up  to  all  sorts  of  rather  shoddy  tricks,  with  a  view  to 
the  Academy.  To-day  I  paid  visits  on  five  famous  poets  and 
writers,  and,  had  not  night  surprised  me,  I  should  doubtless 
have  got  through  my  other  thirty-six  !  The  really  comic  thing 
is  when  one  chances  to  meet  one's  rivals  at  the  same  place ; 
some  of  them  looked  to-day  as  if  they  would  like  to  swallow  me 
then  and  there.  I  am  really  heartily  sick  of  all  this  drudgery, 
and  would  indeed  be  pleased  to  forget  it  all  for  an  hour,  with 
you ! 

LETTER   XLVIII 

February  nth,  1843. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  encourage  that  bad  habit  of  yours  of  always 
saying  "  No,"  so  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  snow  has  said  it 
for  you.  The  devil  is  wicked  enough  himself,  you  need  not 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  It  seems  to  me  you  tried  hard  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  me  in  that  last  letter  of  yours.  How  do  you 
mean  it  was  unfortunate,  if  you  didn't  catch  cold;  for  I  know 
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I  made  you  walk  too  fast  for  that  to  have  happened  ?  You 
looked  so  well  and  so  strong  that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  look 
at  you,  and,  besides,  you  are  gradually  getting  less  restrained 
with  me.  You  gain  in  every  way  by  these  walks  with  me,  without 
even  mentioning  the  varied  knowledge  you  are  picking  up  without 
the  least  trouble  to  yourself.  You  are  already  quite  a  connoisseur 
in  vases  and  statues !  Every  time  we  meet,  though,  there  is  a 
thick  sheet  of  ice  to  be  broken  through,  and  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  passes  before  we  really  pick  up  the  threads  of  our  con- 
versation where  we  left  off  the  time  before.  Doubtless,  though, 
if  we  saw  each  other  oftener,  there  would  be  no  more  ice  at  all. 
\Yhich  do  you  like  best,  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  our  chats  ? 
You  have  never  thanked  me  for  saying  not  one  word  more  about 
Versailles.  I  promise  you,  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  though. 
I  had  something  to  show  you  which  I  forgot  all  about.  When 
I  see  you,  I  somehow  forget  all  I  had  meant  to  say  !  By-the- 
bye,  I  have  a  little  lecture  for  you  on  the  subject  of  your  brother. 
From  my  point  of  view,  you  ought  to  wish  your  brother  a  good 
and  beautiful  passion.  Remember,  too,  you  can  never  prevent 
his  doing  just  whatever  he  wishes  to  do,  and,  if  you  do  not  let 
him  make  you  his  confidante  now,  you  are  bound  to  become  a 
stranger  to  him  in  time.  Take  my  advice  and  do  not  be  jealous. 
Good-bye. 


LETTER   XLIX 

February  ijth,  1843. 

PERHAPS  I  was  unjust  to  you,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you 
know  you  cannot  possibly  put  yourself  in  my  shoes,  can  you  ? 
You  and  I  think  so  differently,  and  yet  you  want  me  to  think  just 
as  you  do.  I  long  ago  discovered  that  you  love  me  better  when 
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I  am  far  away  from  you  than  when  I  am  near.  But  no  more 
of  this  subject.  I  shall  not  forget  your  promise,  but  shall  I  ever 
dare  to  remind  you  of  it  ?  It  would  assuredly  lead  to  a  quarrel, 
and,  besides,  nothing  could  possibly  give  me  any  real  pleasure 
i  it  made  you  suffer.  The  books  I  have  been  expecting  so  long 
have  arrived,  and  I  can  start  work  at  last.  I  am  in  high  spirits. 
Good-bye  ;  I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  pins,  for  I  was  afraid  you 
would  scorn  them.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  see  you  wear  them ; 
but  for  all  that,  don't  put  on  the  blue  shawl  when  you  do.  You 
are  quite  right  in  saying  it  might  be  too  showy. 


LETTER   L 

PARIS,  Monday,  February,  1843. 

IF  I  were  not  afraid  of  spoiling  you,  I  would  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  was  to  get  your  letter,  and  above  all  to  learn  how 
impatiently  you  are  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  the  fine 
weather.  You  are  wrong,  though,  in  wanting  to  restrict  our  walks 
as  you  do,  and  I  am  much  nearer  being  right  when  I  say, 
"the  oftener  the  better  "  ;  for,  after  two  days  of  fine  weather, 
one  must  always  make  up  one's  mind  to  two  months1  steady 
rain.  What  matter  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find  we 
have  had  one  or  two  days'  extra  walks  ?  Your  letter,  all  through, 
was  full  of  first  impulses  ;  that  was  why  I  liked  it  so  much.  I 
am  only  afraid,  though,  that  you  are  in  this  charming  mood 
because  you  know  we  cannot  profit  by  it.  You  made  me  think 
of  all  sorts  of  things  the  other  evening  at  the  Opera,  with  that 
delightful  rainbow  dress  of  yours ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  you 
ever  to  play  the  coquette  with  me,  for  I  do  not  like  you  any  better 
in  a  rainbow  dress  than  in  a  plain  black  one.  Were  you  really 
angry  witli  me  when  you  came  to  think  it  over  ?  If  so,  it  would 

F 
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mean  that  a  first  impulse  had  done  me  harm  the  other  day,  and 

that  would  pain  and  yet  please  me  at  the  same  time.     I  know  the 

superstition  attaching  to  knives  and  the  like,  but  I  did  not  think. 

this  included  instruments  which  merely  prick,  like  pins.     On 

the  contrary,  I  thought  such  a  present  signified  attachment, 

and  perhaps  this  is  why  I  chose  them.     By-the-bye,  do  you 

remember  you  would  not  let  me  pick  up  your  pins  that  day 

at  Madame  de  P—   -'s  ?     I  still  bear  you  a  grudge  for  that,  but 

to-day  I  forgive  you  all  your  sins.     Remember,  though,  thr.-t  if 

you  go  on  adding  to  their  number,  I  shall  be  reminded  how  truly 

shocking  they  all  were.     It  is  very  sad,   but  one  can   never 

really  quite  forget  them.    My  handwriting  to-day  might  be  a  cat's, 

and  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  read  all  this.     I 

suppose  you  are  very  gay  just  now.     I  have  just  discovered  that 

I  ought  to  have  gone  to  a  dance  this  evening,  given  by  the 

director  of  the  Opera.     That  sort  of  thing  used  to  amuse  me, 

once  upon  a  time,  but  now  it  only  bores  me.     You  think  I  am 

getting  very  old,  don't  you  ? 

The  weather  looks  like  clearing  up,  but  I  dare  not  make 
any  suggestions,  for  I  have  sworn  to  leave  you  quite  free.  Good- 
bye. 

LETTER   LI 

Thursday  evening,  February,  1843. 

I  VAINLY  searched  all  through  your  letter  for  something  which 
might  displease  me,  for  it  would  be  quite  a  relief  to  feel  really 
angry.  For  the  last  week  I  have  had  a  great  longing  to  see  you 
again.  Why  do  you  think  I  am  writing  now  ?  It  is  because 
I  know  you  will  not  answer,  and  that  will  make  me  angry, 
which  is  something  !  You  left  me  feeling  fearfully  discouraged, 
but  we  were  right  to  say  good-bye.  You  and  I  understand  what 
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is  right  so  well  that  our  actions  ought  certainly  to  be  the  most 
rational  in  the  world,  but  it  seems  happiness  is  only  to  be  found 
in  being  foolish  and  h\  being  dreamers.     I  never  believed  any  of 
our  quarrels  could  possibly  last  long,  but  ten  days  ago  we  parted 
with  such  solemnity  that  it  quite  frightened  me.     Were  we  really 
more  angry  than  usual,  or  was  it  that  we  were  far-sighted  ? 
There  was  something  between  us  that  day  that  had  never  existed 
before.     Little  accidents  always  follow  in  the  wake  of  great 
ones  you  know.    The  very  day  that  I  bade  you  farewell,  my 
cousin  gave  up  his  box  at  the  Opera,  or  rather  changed  his  night, 
so  I  shall  meet  you  no  more  on  Thursday  evenings.     I  recollect, 
you  spoke  prophetically,  and  suggested  I  would  forget  you  for 
the  Academy,  and  it  was  right  in  front  of  the  Academy  that  we 
parted  !     All  this  is  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my 
head,  and  I  am  dying  to  see  you  again,  if  only  to  quarrel.     I  feel 
a  little  better  now  for  having  written  to  you.     Good-bye. 

LETTER   LII 

February,  1843. 

ALAS  !  yes,  it  was  my  poor  friend  Sharpe  who  was  struck  down  in  a 
manner  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  cruel.  I  have  had  no  news  of  him 
since  the  5th ;  if  you  know  any  one  in  London  who  knows  him,  I 
wish  you  would  write  and  find  out  all  you  can,  and  if  there  is  any 
hope  for  him.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  what  a  splendid  idea  it  was 
to  put  some  pictures  and  statues  in  a  beautiful  palace  and  let  the 
whole  world  in  to  look  at  them  ?  Sad  to  say,  this  beautiful 
show  is  only  to  last  a  few  more  days,  and  then  they  are  going 
to  replace  these  grand  old  pictures  with  some  wretched  modern 
daubs.  Does  it  not  make  you  feel  sad  ?  We  really  ought 
to  go  and  say  good-bye  to  them,  ought  we  not  ?  Saturday  is  a 
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good  day,  for  then  only  a  few  English  people  will  be  there,  and 
they  do  not  disturb  people,  like  you  and  me,  who  really  want  to 
look  at  the  pictures.  Next  Saturday  then,  for  that  is  the  last 
Saturday  !  I  shall  expect  you  that  day,  unless  I  hear  to  the 
contrary.  Why  do  you  write  on  such  small  paper,  and  send  me 
only  about  three  lines,  two  of  them  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  wrangling  with  me  too  ?  What  does  it  matter  if  one  does 
live  more  quickly,  provided  one  lives  more  happily  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  some  few  memories  left  behind  than  to  live  on 
for  years  and  years  like  a  chrysalis  ? 

LETTER    LIII 

PARIS,  February,  1843. 

IT  has  often  happened  before  now  that  I  have  done  certain  things 
very  much  against  my  will,  which  I  afterwards  felt  I  was  very 
glad  I  had  done.  I  hope  the  same  thing  happens  to  you  !  Sup- 
pose you  had  not  found  me  there,  would  you  not  have  been 
rather  sorry  ?  Just  think  what  influence  you  exercise  on  my 
thoughts  and  resolutions !  Do  you  not  wonder  at  the  strange  con- 
nection between  your  own  thoughts  and  mine  ?  Do  you  recollect 
that,  once  before,  we  had  a  rather 'similar  experience  ?  It  was 
in  the  Spanish  Museum,  and  you  read  my  thoughts  as  soon  as 
ever  they  came  into  my  head.  I  really  did  suspect  you  of  some- 
thing diabolical,  but  I  feel  re-assured  when  I  remember  that  I 
have  seen  your  two  feet,  and  that  you  have  not  got  the  cloven 
hoof!  There  may  be  a  little  claw,  though,  concealed  under 
those  boots  of  yours  !  Do  write  and  re-assure  me. 

LETTER   LIV 

PARIS,  February  gth>  1843. 
I  WAS  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  you,  not  that  I  had  any  real 
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fear  of  second  impulses  this  time,  but  I  fancied  you  might  be 
ill,  and  reproached  myself  for  that  long  walk  and  our  return 
in  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Luckily  though,  it  was  only  the 
post  office  that  was  taking  a  holiday,  and  made  me  wait. 
Although  the  delay  made  me  suffer,  I  never,  for  one  instant, 
blamed  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  this,  for  it  shows 
that  I  am  correcting  my  faults  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
correcting  yours. 

I  am  very  much  upset,  for  one  of  my  best  friends  in  London, 
whom  I  was  going  there  to  see,  is  down  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
\  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  he  is  going  to  live.  It  would  really  be 
much  worse,  though,  to  live  on  for  a  long  time  in  that  fearful  half- 
sensible  state,  to  which  paralysis  reduces  even  the  most  brilliant 
intellects.  I  half  think  of  going  to  see  him  at  once,  but,  at  any 
rate,  you  will  please  write  me  a  really  nice  letter  and  make  me 
forget  these  sad  thoughts  for  a  moment  or  two. 


LETTER   LV 

PARIS,  February  zjth,  1843. 

I  AM  beginning  to  know  you  by  heart,  and  a  strange  mixture 
of  contradictions  you  are  !  Enough  to  make  a  saint  angry  ! 
You  frighten  me  when  you  say  you  do  not  dare  to  write  to  me  any 
more,  but  you  think  you  will  have  more  courage  as  far  as  talking 
goes !  So  far,  however,  it  has  been  just  the  other  way,  and  I  am 
half  afraid  that,  if  you  give  up  writing,  you  will  give  up  talking 
too. 

I  had  some  sad  news  yesterday.  Poor  Sharpe  is  dead.  I 
thought  he  was  just  out  of  danger  too.  I  cannot  get  used  to 
the  idea  that  I  shall  never  see  him  again,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  I  went  to  London  now,  I  would  be  bound  to  find  him  there. 
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LETTER   LVI 

March  ist,  1843. 

I  WAS  very  much  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  meet  you  on 
Saturday  after  all,  and  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  have  a 
good  growl  at  you  for  not  selecting  the  other  day  I  offered  you. 
However,  I  have  succeeded  in  freeing  myself  after  all.  What  an 
age  it  is  since  our  last  quarrel !  Do  you  not  think  it  is  really 
better  without  them  ?  The  only  redeeming  feature  about  those 
quarrels  we  used  so  often  to  have  was  the  reconciliation  that 
always  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  still  one  thing, 
though,  that  I  am  for  ever  finding  fault  with  you  for,  and  that 
is  that  you  see  me  so  seldom.  We  barely  see  each  other  once  a 
fortnight,  and  each  time  there  seems  to  be  a  fresh  block  of  ice 
to  break  through.  Why  is  it  that  I  do  not  find  you  each  time 
just  as  I  left  you  the  time  before  ?  This  would  not  be  the  case, 
perhaps,  were  we  to  see  each  other  more  frequently.  To  you  I 
am  like  an  old  Opera  that  you  have  to  forget  before  you  can  see 
it  again  with  any  real  pleasure.  With  me  it  is  different,  for  I 
would  love  you  all  the  more  if  I  saw  you  every  single  day  of  the 
week.  Do  point  out  tome  where  I  am  wrong,  or  else  name  an 
early  day  and  let  us  see  one  another  again.  My  fate  at  the 
Academy  is  to  be  decided  on  March  I4th.  My  reason  tells  me 
there  is  hope,  but  some  sort  of  second-sight  seems  to  tell  a  differ- 
ent story.  In  the  meantime  I  am  paying  my  round  of  visits 
very  conscientiously.  I  find  all  these  good  people  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  part  they  play,  and  taking  it  all  very  seriously.  I 
do  my  best  to  look  serious  too,  but  find  it  difficult.  Do  you  not 
think  it  rather  strange  for  one  man  to  say  to  another,  "  Sir,  I 
believe  myself  to  be  among  the  forty  most  intellectual  men 
in  France,  and  am  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  as  such/' 
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and  other  such-like  nonsense  ?  One  has  to  vary  this  according  to 
the  person  one  is  honouring  with  the  visit.  This  is  my  business 
just  now,  and  it  would  bore  me  to  death  were  it  to  last  much 
longer.  March  I4th  is  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day  my  hero  Julius 
Caesar  died  ;  that  is  rather  a  bad  omen,  is  it  not  ? 


LETTER   LVII 

PARIS,  March  13^,  1843. 

HERE  is  your  scarf.  It  was  found  in  the  Due  de  Nemours'  ante- 
chamber. No  one  asked  what  it  was  doing  in  my  pocket.  I 
would  have  returned  it  sooner  but  for  the  fact  that  I  wanted  to 
add  a  desire  for  the  recovery  of  your  property  to  that  of 
giving  me  your  news.  I  see  now  that,  although  the  former  desire 
is  very  keen,  yet  it  could  not  overcome  the  indifference  you  felt 
on  the  second  point.  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  the  cold  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  we  once  had  an  experience  of  snow  that  was  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  The  thaw  has  come  now,  and  it 
will  make  the  streets  impracticable  for  I  don't  know  how  long. 
Do  answer  sooner  this  time  and  don't  tease  me. 


LETTER   LVIII 

PARIS,  March,  1843. 

1 1  is  almost  a  crime  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  lovely  weather. 
Why  not  a  long  walk  to-morrow  ?  You  ought  to  ask  me,  but  you 
will  not  do  it.  We  really  ought  to  go  and  greet  the  first  leaves 
of  spring.  They  are  sprouting  quite  visibly.  I  remember,  too, 
what  a  benign  influence  the  sun  has  on  your  temper,  as  you  your- 
self have  admitted  before  now.  I  fain  would  test  it  again.  For 
my  part,  you  know,  I  love  you  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  but  I  do 
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believe  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  is  still  greater  happiness 
when  the  sun  is  out.     Good-bye. 


LETTER   LIX 

PARIS,  Saturday  evening,  March,  1843. 

YOUR  letter  shows  no  trace  of  repentance.     I  really  grudge  that 
pipe,  for  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  carry 
about  in  my  pocket  a  present  from  you.    But  be  it  as  you  will, 
that  is  what  I  am  for  ever  saying,  and  without  my  spirit  of 
resignation  ever  profiting  me  in  the  least !     My  business  of  the 
moment  simply  stupefies  me,  for  the  cathedral  seems  to  lie  with 
its  full  weight  on  my  shoulders,  to  say  nothing  of  a  responsibility 
which  I  accepted  in  a  moment  of  zeal  and  which  I  almost  regret 
now.     I  envy  the  fate  of  women  very  much,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  make  themselves  look  beautiful,  and  prepare 
the  effect  they  wish  to  produce  on  other  people .     ' '  Other  people  ' ' 
seems  to  me  a  vile  expression,  but  I  believe  you  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  it  than  I  do  !     I  am  very  angry  with  you,  though  I  do 
not  know  exactly  why,  but  there  must  be  a  very  real  reason  for 
it.     I  believe  you  grow  more  and  more  egotistical  every  day, 
for  in  "  us  "  you  never  find  more  than  "  I  "  now.     The  more 
I  think  of  this,  the  sadder  does  it  seem.     Good-bye ! 

I  was  just  going  to  take  this  letter  round  to  you  when  yours 
arrived.  That  recreation  of  yours  sounds  very  fine,  but  am  I 
not  to  share  it  with  you,  that  is  the  question  ?  What 
have  you  got  to  ask  my  forgiveness  for  ?  You  do  not  feel  what 
I  feel,  for  we  are  so  unlike  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  each 
other  at  all.  All  this  does  not  prevent  my  being  very  anxious  to 
see  you,  nor  feeling  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  last  letter,  which 
was  almost  amiable.  You  have  not  told  me  where  you  are 
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going  to  in  the  country,  or  when  you  start.  I  move  on  to 
Rouen  in  a  few  days*  time.  Good-bye  again ;  I  hope  to  see  you 
on  Thursday.  I  hope  you  will  be  in  a  good  temper,  and  that 
I  shall  be  less  depressed  than  I  am  to-day. 


LETTER   LX 

March  2ist,  1843. 

I  AM  very  depressed  and  feel  some  compunction  for  my  anger  to- 
day. The  only  excuse  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  change  from 
that  oasis  to  walking  was  made  too  suddenly,  and  was  like  falling 
from  Heaven  to  Hell.  If  I  have  grieved  you  at  all,  I  am  as 
sorry  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but  I  hope  you  didn't  feel  it  as 
much  as  I  did.  You  have  often  reproached  me  with  indifference  ; 
I  suppose  you  only  meant  that  I  am  not  very  demonstrative. 
\Yhenever  I  do  anything  that  is  not  natural  to  me,  I  suffer 
greatly.  You  must  admit,  too,  that  it  is  very  sad,  after  spending 
so  much  time  together,  and  after  becoming  what  we  are  to  each 
other,  to  find  you  always  so  suspicious  of  me.  The  weather 
yesterday  was  much  like  our  temper,  but  this  evening  it  has 
cleared  up,  I  think,  and  the  stars  are  shining  more  brightly 
than  ever,  so  do  let  us  plan  some  less  stormy  excursion.  Fare- 
well and  no  more  quarrels.  I  will  try  my  hardest  to  be  more 
reasonable,  and  you  must  try  to  act  more  as  your  first  impulses 
direct  you. 

LETTER   LXI 

March,  1843. 

I  WAS  as  tired  as  if  I  had  done  four  or  five  leagues  on  foot,  but 
the  feeling  was  so  agreeable  that  I  would  like  to  have  it  all  over 
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again.  Everything  was  so  successful  that,  though  I  am  used  to  see- 
ing plans  succeed  when  well  laid  out,  I  feel  almost  as  astonished 
as  you  do.  To  be  so  free  and  so  far  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  this,  too,  by  the  good  offices  of  civilization  itself,  is 
it  not  all  rather  amusing  ?  Do  you  know  why  I  picked  only  one 
flower  of  all  those  jacinths,  so  lovely  and  so  white  ?  It  was 
because  I  wanted  to  keep  the  others  for  some  other  time.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  ?  When  I  came  to  look  at  my  map,  I  found 
we  had  made  a  mistake  in  our  geography.  It  made  a  difference 
of  quite  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  we  ought  to  have  gone  further 
than  we  did  ;  but  we  need  not  regret  it  now.  We  shall  do  better 
next  time. 

As  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  it  was  not  by  any  means  a 
failure.  You  certainly  quite  excelled  yourself  !  You  teach  me 
'nothing,  by  telling  me  that  you  have  repaid  me  now;  but 
it  pleases  me  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  it  proves  to  me  that  you 
never  meant  those  cruel  things  you  said  to  me  one  of  those 
unlucky  days.  To-day  I  forget  them  all,  and  you  must  forget 
my  fits  of  temper  and  my  rudeness.  You  ask  me  if  I  believe 
in  the  soul.  Not  too  much;  yet  on  thinking  it  over,  I  do  find  an 
argument  in  favour  of  such  an  hypothesis,  which  is  this— How 
could  two  inanimate  substances  possibly  give  and  receive  a  sen- 
sation by  a  mere  touch  that  would  be  quite  insipid,  but  for  the 
special  meaning  they  attach  to  it.  There's  a  pedantic  phrase 
for  you,  and  all  it  really  means  is  that  when  two  people,  who 
love  each  other,  embrace,  they  experience  a  kind  of  feeling 
which  they  could  certainly  never  get  by  kissing  the  very  softest 
satin  in  the  world.  The  argument  is  worth  something.  If  you 
like,  we  will  talk  metaphysics  next  time.  It  is  a  subject  I  like 
very  much,  because  it  is  one  which  it  is  never  possible  to  exhaust. 
Write  me  soon  and  say  when  we  are  to  meet,  and  before  Monday. 
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\Ve  must  be  there  before  one  o'clock,  remember,  not  half-past 
this  time.  This  means  starting  on  our  walk  at  1.30.  I  hope 
this  is  quite  clear.  It  is  now  4.30  a.m.,  and  I  have  to  get  up  at 
ten. 


LETTER   LXII 

Friday ,  March  2<)th,  1843. 

I  FEEL  sure,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  weather  is  going  to  be  fine 
the  next  few  days,  but  that  after  that  we  shall  have  a  long  spell  of 
bad  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  that  walk  of  ours  the  other 
day  so  very  nearly  fell  through,  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  never  having  taken  place.  Only  the  bears  profited  by  it  ! 
I  envy  them  the  very  obvious  interest  you  take  in  them,  and 
am  seriously  thinking  of  having  a  furry  costume  made  for  myself, 
which  would  give  me  some  of  their  charms.  Till  now  we  have  al- 
ways walked  from  East  to  South,  but  we  might  try  the  wralk  the 
other  way  about.  The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  just  now  I  have  to 
work  harder  than  usual.  However,  if  you  could  manage  Saturday 
at  three,  we  could  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  until  five-thirty. 
If  you  cannot,  we  must  wait  till  Monday,  but  that  seems  rather 
long  to  wait.  If  you  only  knew  how  nice  you  were  the  other 
day,  you  would  never  want  to  tease  me  again .  I  would  like  to  see 
you  still  more  frank,  though  I  believe  really  that  you  did  reveal  all 
your  thoughts  to  me,  despite  the  fact  that  your  words  were  as  en- 
tangled as  the  Apocalypse.  I  wish  you  could  have  enjoyed  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  that  I  felt  at  watching  you  think. 
The  happiness  to  me  was  so  enthralling  that  I  fear  you  did  not  get 
your  share  of  it.  There  are  two  distinct  persons  in  you.  You  see 
the  number  is  reduced  from  three  now  to  two,  so  you  are  no  longer 
like  Cerberus  !  One,  and  it  is  the  best,  is  all  heart  and  all  soul,  while 
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the  other  is  a  statue,  artistically  polished  and  draped  in  fine 
cashmeres  and  silks  ;  it  is  a  charming  automaton,  whose  springs 
work  very  cleverly.  When  one  thinks  one  is  speaking  to  the  first 
person  though,  one  finds  the  statue.  Why  should  this  statue  be  so 
fascinating  ?  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  hope  that,  as  you  grow 
older,  you  would  shed  your  bark,  as  the  oak  trees  do  in  Spain. 
No !  it  is  better  you  remain  just  as  you  are ;  but  the  first  person 
really  ought  to  overrule  the  automaton.  All  these  metaphors 
quite  confuse  me !  At  this  moment  it  is  of  a  white  hand  that 
I  am  thinking.  Well!  it  seems  I  wished  to  find  fault  with  you, 
but  I  cannot  recollect  just  why.  I  hope  for  a  letter  from  you 
very  shortly,  and  you  must  write  me  another  now  and  tell  me 
if  it  is  to  be  Saturday  or  Monday.  A  third  alternative  is  Satur- 
day till  four,  and  Monday  from  two  till  five.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  best,  but  you  must  let  me  know  for  certain  by  mid- 
day on  Saturday. 

LETTER   LXIII 

April  8th,  1843. 

I  HAVE  had  a  headache  for  the  last  two  days  and  yet  you  write 
me  such  a  nasty  letter !  I  did  hope  you  would  feel  some  remorse, 
but  you  evidently  do  not.  I  am  so  absolutely  overwhelmed 
that  I  have  not  "even  strength  to  tell  you  what  the  wrongs  are 
you  have  done  me. 

What  is  the  miracle  you  speak  of  ?  The  best  I  can  think  of 
would  be  for  you  to  become  a  little  less  giddy,  my  friend,  but 
that  is  too  good  to  be  true  !  So  I  must  wait  till  Monday,  to 
learn  what  it  is.  Do  you  realize  it  will  then  be  eight  days  since 
we  last  saw  each  other  ?  We  have  not  had  to  wait  so  long  for  ages . 
To  make  up  for  this,  our  walk  must  be  a  really  long  one,  and  we 
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must  try  all  we  know  to  keep  it  free  from  even  the  semblance  of  a 
disagreement.  At  two  on  Monday  then  !  I  have  made  my  calcu- 
lations so  as  to  get  as  much  sun  as  possible.  It  would  be  almost 
true  to  say  that  the  very  remembrance  of  a  pleasure  is  in  itself 
a  sorrow.  This  is  especially  true  of  half -pleasures,  I  mean  plea- 
sures which  are  not  shared  with  any  one  else.  You  shall  have 
those  verses,  if  you  really  want  them,  and  you  shall  have  your 
picture  too,  en  Turquesse.  You  will  notice  that,  to  give  it  a 
touch  of  local  colour,  I  have  put  a  narghile  in  your  hand.  When 
I  say  you  shall  have  them,  though,  I  quite  mean  you  to  pay  for 
them ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  with  a  good  grace,  remember  my 
revenge  will  be  terrible.  They  asked  me  yesterday  for  a  picture 
for  an  album,  which  is  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  in  that  earthquake.  I  will  give  them  your  picture. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  I  sometimes  ask  myself  whatever 
shall  I  do  with  myself  five  or  six  weeks  hence,  when  I  shall  be 
seeing  no  more  of  you.  I  cannot  get  used  to  the  idea  at  all. 

LETTER   LXIV 

PARIS,  April  i$th,  1843. 

I  HAD  such  a  pain  in  my  eyes  yesterday  and  this  morning  that  I 
could  not  write.  I  am  a  little  better  this  evening,  and  my  eyes  are 
no  longer  brimful  of  tears.  Your  letter  is  amiable  enough,  which 
is  somewhat  unusual  !  Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  sentences 
in  it  that  are  downright  affectionate,  with  no  "  buts  "  and  no 
"  second  thoughts.'1  You  and  I  have  different  opinions  on  a 
whole  heap  of  subjects,  and  you  do  not  realize  to  what  an  extent 
I  sacrifice  my  opinions  to  yours.  You  really  should  have  thanked 
me,  just  by  way  ol  encouragement,  but  you  think  that  you  are 
the  only  person  deserving  of  thanks.  Why  is  it  that  we  so 
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seldom  see  things  in  the  same  way  ?  Surely  you  would  have 
done  better  not  to  mention  Catullus,  for  he  is  not  quite  the 
author  for  Holy  Week,  and  in  his  works  there  is  more  than 
one  passage  that  is  simply  untranslatable.  One  sees  in  him 
very  clearly  what  love  meant  in  Rome  about  50  B.C.  It  was 
a  little  better,  though,  than  the  Athenian's  idea  of  love  in 
Pericles'  time,  for  women  already  counted  for  something,  and 
were  more  or  less  help-mates  to  their  men.  Woman's  power 
originated,  not  in  Christianity  as  is  generally  believed,  but  in 
the  influence  which  the  Barbarians  of  the  North  exercised  on 
Roman  society.  At  least  that  is  my  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Germans  were  very  advanced  in  some  of  their  ideas,  for^ 
they  loved  the  soul,  whereas  the  Romans  loved  only  the  body. 
Of  course  it  is  true  that  for  a  long  time  women  had  no  souls  at 
all ;  in  fact,  they  have  none  now  in  the  East,  and  it  is  a  pity 
it  is  so.  You  know  how  two  souls  can  speak  to  one  another, 
though  yours  will  hardly  listen  to  mine  at  all ! 

I  am  glad  you  like  Musset's  verses  so  much.  You  are  quite 
right  to  compare  him  with  Catullus,  but  I  think  Catullus' 
language  was  rather  better  perhaps,  and  I  think  Musset  was 
wrong  to  believe  no  more  in  the  soul  than  Catullus  did,  for  the 
latter's  age  is  some  excuse  for  him.  The  hour  is  very  late,  and 
my  eyes  are  full  of  tears  again,  so  good-bye  till  Monday'.  Pray 
for  fine  weather  and  a  gorgeous  sun  ! 

LETTER   LXV 

PARIS^  May  qth,  1843. 

I  CANNOT  sleep  at  all  now,  and  my  temper  is  awful.  I  ought  to 
have  plenty  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter,  but  hardly  dare 
start,  for  my  temper  is  so  bad.  Well !  I  suppose  I  must  try  and 
moderate  it. 
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The  distinction  you  draw  between  the  two  "  egos  "  is  charming, 
but  it  just  shows  what  a  thorough  egoist  you  are.     You  only 
reaDy  love  yourself,  and  you  love  the  "  ego  "  in  me  a  little,  simply 
because  it  is  rather  like  your  own.     I  thought  of  all  this  sadly 
enough  the  other  day,  while  you  were  busy  looking  at   those 
trees,  as  you  always  do.     Yes,  you  are  right  to  love  the  railways, 
for  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  get  to  Orleans  or  Rouen  in  three 
hours.     But  after  all,  what  could  possibly  be  finer  than  those 
woods  we  were  in  the  other  day  ?    The  pity  was  you  would  not 
stay  a  little  longer,  for  surely  any  one  who  has  imagination 
enough  to  explain  away  that  ivy  branch  ought  to  find  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  finding  a  good  explanation  as  to  how  she  had 
spent  two  or  three  hours  of  her  time  !     So  you  did  wear  the 
ivy  in  your  hair  last  night.     I  don't  doubt  it  helped  you  in  your 
flirtations  !     I  am  so  dissatisfied  with  you  that,  perhaps,  you  will 
find  me  too  much  of  an  egoist  now.     How  did  you  like  the  fire- 
works ?     I  saw  them  from  His  Excellency's  house,  which  has 
a  fine  garden,  and  we  saw  them  very  well.     I  liked  that  cluster, 
and  it  was  probably  much  finer  than  any  real  volcano  could  be, 
for  art  is  always  more  beautiful  than  nature.     Good-bye,  do 
try  and  think  of  me  a  little.     Our  walks  are  now  quite  a  part 
of  my  life,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  I  .ever  managed  to 
live  without  them.     It  seems  to  me  you  take  your  part  in  them 
rather    philosophically.     How  will  it  be  when  we  see  each 
other  next  ?    Six  months  ago  we  used  to  be  able  to  continue 
at  almost  the  very  sentence  where  we  had  left  off  the  time  be- 
fore.    \Yill  it  be  the  same  this  timr  ?     I  am  half   afraid — I 
don't  know  why — that  it  will  not.     Each  time  we  meet   now 
theije  is  that  thick  layer  of  ice,  which  takes  quite  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  melt.    When  I  get  back,  you  will  probably  have 
amassed  enough  ice  to  make  a  regular  iceberg.     However,  it 
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is  better  not  to  think  of  one's  troubles  till  they  really  come,  so 
let  us  be  dreamers  always.  Would  you  believe  a  Roman  capable 
of  saying  nice  things  and  of  being  really  affectionate  ?  Next 
Monday  I  shall  bring  some  Latin  verses  to  show  you,  as  they 
seem  to  apply  somewhat  to  the  subject  of  our  usual  disputes.  You 
will  see  that  the  ancients  are  really  worth  far  more  than  your 
"Wilhelm  Meister." 


LETTER   LXVI 

Wednesday,  June,  1843. 

YOUR  letter  was  so  good  and  so  amiable  that  the  last  cloud  of 
that  fearful  storm  has  vanished  now.  It  seems  to  me  we 
shall  both  forget  all  about  that  quarrel  directly  we  have  some 
happy  recollections  in  its  place.  Why  should  we  not  see 
each  other  on  Friday  ?  If  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  you,  it 
would  be  conferring  a  very  great  pleasure  upon  me.  You  told 
me  you  had  something  to  tell  me;  it  must  be  something 
very  important  to  be  thus  postponed !  I  will  bring  a  Spanish 
book  with  me,  and  if  you  like  I  will  read  it  to  you.  You  have 
not  told  me,  though,  what  you  are  going  to  pay  me  for  teaching 
you.  Time  not  spent  in  saying  what  you  call  "  silly  things  " 
seems  to  me  time  so  ill-spent  that  I  really  ought  to  be  well  paid 
for  it.  Why  could  I  not  go  to  your  house  and  give  you  some 
Spanish  lessons  ?  I  could  call  myself  Don  Furlano,  or  anything 
you  like,  and  Madame  de  P—  -  would  only  look  upon  you  a$ 
another  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Espartero.  I  really-am  begin-, 
ning  to  chafe  under  this  absolute  dependence  on  sun  and  rain. 
I  also  very  much  want  to  paint  your  portrait,  and  you  have 
often  promised  to  find  some  sort  of  excuse  which  would  enable 
me  to  do  so.  You  know  you  pretend  to  govern  our  destinies, 
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but  you  do  not  acquit  yourself  at  all  well,  though  of  course  I 
can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  what  is  possible  and  what 
impossible  with  you.  If  you  would  spend  your  time  solving 
the  problem  how  we  are  to  see  as  much  of  each  other 
as  possible,  I  think  you  would  be  doing  a  really  good  action.  I 
shall  have  plenty  to  tell  you,  but  I  shall  have  to  mention  our 
quarrel  again,  in  order  to  quite  annihilate  all  recollection  of  it- 
I  want  to  remember  only  the  reconciliation  which  followed  it, 
and  which  you  now  say  you  regret.  Good-bye,  and  do  think 
of  me,  your  statue ;  try  and  encourage  me  and  don't  smash  me 
to  pieces  ! 


LETTER    LXVII 

PARIS,  June  iqth,  1843. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  learn  you  are  well,  but  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  wept.  You  always  contrive,  somehow,  to  misunderstand 
me,  and  take  to  be  anger  or  unkindness  what  is  really  only 
sadness.  I  cannot  remember  now  exactly  what  I  said  to  you, 
but  I  am  sure  that  all  I  meant  was  that  you  had  caused 
me  much  sadness.  A1J  these  quarrels  of  ours  prove  so  clearly 
that  we  are  very  unlike,  and  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  affinity 
between  us  too,  so  a  struggle  is  only  the  natural  result,  and  it 
makes  me  suffer  When  I  say  I  suffer,  I  don't  mean  to  reproach 
you.  I  mean  that  I  see  in  black  just  what  I  had  seen  one  in- 
stant before  "  couleur  de  rose."  You  know  very  well  how  to 
wipe  away  all  the  black  with  two  words,  and,  reading  your  letter 
this  evening,  I  am  pleased  to  see  my  sun  has  not  set  for 
ever.  Your  scheme  of  rule,  though,  is  always  the  same,  after  a 
few  happy  moments,  you  must  always  proceed  to  annoy  me. 
Any  one  else,  I  suppose,  more  of  a  philosopher  than  I  am,  would 
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take  the  happiness  as  it  comes,  and  not  worry  about  what  follows ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  defect  of  mine  to  remember  every  little  unhappi- 
ness  that  comes  my  way  when  I  am  suffering,  in  just  the  same 
way  as  I  remember  every  little  piece  of  good  luck  that  Befalls 
me  when  I  am  happy.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  forget  you  alto- 
gether the  last  three  weeks,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  too  well. 
The  very  fragrance  of  your  letters  has  made  this  self-imposed 
task  a  hard  one.  Do  you  recollect  how  I  noticed  that  Indian 
perfume  one  day  when  we  caused  each  other  so  much  pain  and 
unhappiness,  but,  I  fancy,  a  good  deal  of  happiness  too  ? 
Do  write  to  me  soon  ;  I  am  very  busy. 

>. 

LETTER   LXVIII^ 

PARIS,  June  z^rd,  1843. 

I  WAS  getting  rather  anxious  about  you,  and  was  afraid  that 
perhaps  the  damp  weather  had  made  you  ill.  I  assure  you  'I 
reproached  myself  not  a  little  for  that  silly  story,  that  took 
such  a  time  to  tell.  Since,  however,  it  turns  out  that  you 
have  not  caught  cold  and  are  not  angry  with  me,  I  can  now 
recall  with  pleasure  all  the  moments  we  spent  together.  I 
agree  with  you  that  we  were  more  perfectly  happy  that  day 
than  ever  before,  if  "  perfectly  "  will  admit  of  a  comparative. 
Why  was  it  ?  We  neither  of  us  did  or  said  anything  out  of 
the  common,  unless  indeed  it  was  that  >we  did  not  quarrel,  and 
here  I  might  remind  you  that  all  our  disputes  are  started  by 
you.  I  have  given  way  to  you  on  any  number  of  points,  and 
have  never  been  angry  on  that  score. 

I  feel  flattered  that  my  story  amused  you,  but  my  "  amour 
propre,"  as  author,  is  somewhat  offended  at  your  being  satisfied 
with  the  very  disconnected  analysis  of  it  that  I  gave  you,  and 
I  would  have  liked  you  to  ask  for  the  book  itself,  or  to  have 
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it  read  to  you.  You  do  not  seem  to  want  it  thqugh,  but  for 
all  that,  if  it  were  to  be  fine  on  Tuesday,  what  is  to  prevent  us 
from  sitting  once  again  on  those  country  benches  and  my  read- 
ing it  v  through  to  you  ?  It  would  take  quite  an  hour  though, 
and  perhaps  the  time  would  be  better  employed  in  walking 
about.  What  do  you  say  ?  It  must  be  part  of  our  programme, 
though,  not  to  quarrel.  Write  me  your  views. 

Madame  de  M—  -  has  arrived  with  her  daughters,  and  they 
are  all  very  flourishing.  Nothing  is  fixed  yet  about  my  depar- 
ture, but  it  is  not  far  off.  However,  our  final  farewell  is  not  yet. 


LETTER   LXIX 

PARIS,  June  gth,  1843. 

You  are  quite  right  to  forget  all  about  our  quarrels,  if  you  can 
manage  it.  As  you  say,  they  only  grow  bigger  and  bigger  the 
more  one  thinks  of  them.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  on  dreaming 
as  long  as  we  can,  and  as  you  and  I  can  go  on  dreaming  the  same 
dream  for  ever,  it  very  much  resembles  reality.  I  feel  much 
better  than  I  did  yesterday,  for  I  slept  well  last  night,  a  thing 
I  had  not  done  for  quite  a  long  time.  I  seem,  too,  to  be  better 
tempered  since  letting  off  steam  yesterday.  What  a  pity  it  is 
we  do  not  sqe  one  another  the  very  day  after  a  quarrel,  for  I  am 
sure  we  would  both  be  very  amiable.  You  promised  to  name 
a  day  soon, *but  you  have  not  done  so  yet.  As  that  fatal  moment 
when  we  are  to  see  each  other  no  more  approaches,  I  feel 
mor£  and  more  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  consequently  seem 
to  feel  dissatisfied  with  you  too.  Often  and  often  could  I  have 
made  the  remark  that  you  restrain  yourself  a  great  deal  in  order 
to  try  and  please  me,  and  it  has  time  after  time  angered  me  to 
notice  this  restraint,  which,  agreeable  though  its  results  cer- 
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tainly  are,  really  only  partially  hides  facts  which  are  horribly 
sad.  It  is  wisest  to  dream,  but  what  time  am  I  to  dream  of  ? 
There  is  the  question  in  a  nut-shell.  I  wish  I  had  got  you  to 
translate  a  certain  German  book  for  me,  for  it  has  indeed  been 
a  torture  to  me.  Nothing  is  more  irritating  than  a  German 
professor  who  thinks  he  has  an  idea. 

LETTER   LXX 

PARIS,  July,  1843. 

YOUR  letter  is  kind  and  almost  affectionate.  I  only  wish  I  were 
feeling  less  depressed,  for  then  I  might  be  able  to  enjoyxit  more 
thoroughly.  The  best  I  can  do,  as  things  are,  is  to  thank  you 
for  all  that  is  good  in  the  letter  and  not  to  mention  certain  sad 
thoughts  it  awakes  in  my  mind.  The  sad  pity  is  that  I  am  not 
such  a  good  dreamer  as  you  !  But  let  us  leave  the  subject. 

I  shall  leave  here  in  ten  days'  time.  I  was  in  the  country 
yesterday,  and  returned,  feeling  very  tired  and  very  depressed, 
tired  because  I  had  been  worrying  a  great  deal,  and  depressed"" 
because  it  struck  me  here  was  another  lovely  day  wasted.  Do 
you  ever  reproach  yourself  in  the  same  way  ?  I  hope  not. 
Sometimes  you  feel  exactly  what  I  feel,  for  a  minute  or  two  only, 
though ;  then  the  "  drawbacks  "  crop  up,  and  in  the  end  I  am 
left  doubting  everything.  Good-bye ;  if  I  went  on  writing  now, 
I  should  only  say  things  that  you  would  never  understand  in 
the  way  they  were  meant. 

LETTER   LXXI 

July  28th,  1843. 

I  READ  your  first  letter  through  quite  twenty  times,  and  each 
time  it  left  me  with  quite  a  different  impression,  which  was 
nearly  always  a  sad  one,  though  never  once  did  it  make  me  angry. 
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I  have  made  several  attempts  to  answer  it.  I  have  come 
to  various  conclusions,  all  futile,  and  this  evening  finds  me 
as  uncertain  and  as  depressed  as  I  was  the  first  time  I  read  it 
through.  You  have  guessed  some  of  my  thoughts  correctly 
enough,  but  perhaps  not  quite  exactly ;  but  you  never  could 
possibly  guess  them  all.  They  change  so  often  that  what  would  be 
true  one  moment  would  be  untrue  the  very  next.  You  are 
wrong,  though,  to  blame  yourself.  You  have  no  more  cause 
to  do  so  than  I  have.  We  let  ourselves  dream  on,  but  perhaps 
we  are  too  old  now  to  dream  as  we  want  to.  Yet  we  never 
want  to  wake,  do  we  ?  More  than  once  the  idea  has  entered 
my  head  not  to  answer  you  and  not  to  see  you  again.  It  sounds 
reasonable  enough,  and  might  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  it  is 
more  than  difficult,  though,  to  put  it  into  practice.  Of  course 
you  are  quite  wrong,  though,  when  you  say  I  do  not  wish  ( to 
see  you  again.  I  never  mentioned  such  a  thing.  Can  it  be 
that  you  have  once  again  read  my  inmost  thoughts  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  said  as  much  to  me  often  enough,  and  very 
clearly  too.  The  only  other  thing  to  do  is  not  to  write  one  word 
while  I  am  away,  and  then,  on  my  return,  for  us  to  see  one 
another  or  not,  as  we  may  then  decide.  This  again  is  much 
easier  said  than  done. 

My  departure  has  been  again  postponed,  so  could  we  not 
see  each  other  on  Saturday  ?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing it.  God  only  knows  what  your  inclinations  are  on  the 
subject,  but  after  all  you  can  quite  well  say  "  No." 

I  promise  not  to  be  angry  if  you  do. 

LETTER  LXXII 

PARIS,  August  2nd,  1843. 
I  AM  less  of  a  poet  than  you  are  !     The  "great  world  "was  even 
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colder  than  you  are,  and  so,  despite  my  mackintosh,  I  caught 
a  cold.  However,  I  bear  no  malice  on  this  account.  I  do, 
though,  when  I  read  what  you  write,  agreeable  though  you  pos- 
sibly mean  it  to  be.  How  many  "  buts  "  there  are  still !  How 
ingeniously  you  contrive  to  deprive  yourself  and  every  one 
else  of  any  little  enchantment  that  may  become  their  way  ! 
"Enchantment "  is  probably  the  wrong  word,  for  only  the  dor- 
mouse can  attain  to  any  such  joy !  Perhaps  you  were  one  of  those 
pretty  little  animals  before  Brahma  sent  your  soul  into  a  woman's 
body.  You  certainly  do  wake  up  now  and  then,  it  is  true ;  but 
then  it  is  only  to  quarrel,  as  you  yourself  admit.  Despite  my 
humour  though,  I  really  prefer  seeing  you  with  all  your  grand 
airs  and  your  utter  indifference  to  me  to  not  seeing  you  at  all. 
I  told  you  those  botanical  researches  of  yours  were  not  really 
worth  all  your  trouble,  but  you  will  always  have  your  own 
way.  Next  time  I  have  something  in  store  for  you  even 
more  wonderful  than  those  rural  rambles,  so  you  can  just 
throw  those  faded  flowers  of  yours  away  and  come  and  find 
some  fresh  ones.  Good-bye  ! 

LETTER  LXXIII 

PARIS,  August  $th,  1843. 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  for  a  letter  from  you  for  some  time,  and 
the  later  it  got  the  more  I  dreaded  "  second  impulses/'  and 
all  their  villainous  consequences.  I  was  thus  prepared  for 
almost  any  outrage  at  your  hands,  and  so  your  letter  read  better 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  done..  You  tell  me  you 
were  happy,  and  these  few  words  efface  all  that  comes  before 
and  after, -which  might  detract  from  their  simple  meaning; 
This  is  the  nicest  thing  you  have  said  to  me  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  is  really  almost  the  first  time  I  realized  that  you  had  a 
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heart  just  like  everybody  else.  What  a  walk  it  was  !  I  believe 
my  happiness  that  day  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  me  sure 
of  enjoying  good  temper  and  good  health  for  many  a  long  day. 
If  this  feeling  of  happiness  passes  away  too,  it  can  always  be 
renewed  too.  Unfortunately  the  weather  has  broken,  just  as 
you  had  expressed  yourself  ready  for  another  little  outing  too  ! 
Probably  this  rain  has  taken  any  such  wish  away  though ;  it 
certainly  has  deprived  me  of  any  desire  to  make  plans.  How- 
ever, should  there  be  one  fine  day  before  you  leave,  why  not 
let  us'  take  advantage  of  it  to  bid  our  woods  and  parks  a 
last  adieu  ?  I  shall  see  their  leaves  this  year  no  more,  and 
the  thought  makes  me  sad  ;  I  hope  you  feel  some  regret  too. 
So  directly  you  see  a  ray  of  sunshine,  mind  you  let  me  know  at 
once,  and  we  will  be  off  to  our  chestnuts  and  our  mountains  once 
again.  Your  thoughts  have  been  with  me  and  with  us  for  a 
brief  moment  only,  but  the  memory  of  it  all  will  assuredly 
last  long,  will  it  not  ? 

LETTER  LXXIV 

VtzELAY,  August  8th,  1843.' 

THANK  you  for  writing  me  a  line  before  I  started.  It  is  your 
kind  thought  that  pleased  me,  not  what  you  actually  say  in 
your  letter.  You  say  a  lot  of  extraordinary  things,  and,  if  you 
really  believe  one  half  of  what  you  say,  the  wisest  thing  would 
certainly  be  for  us  to  see  each  other  no  more.  Your  affection 
for  me  is  really  only  a  little  trick  of  the  imagination,  for  you  are 
all  brain.  You  are  one  of  those  cold  women  of  the  North,  and 
you  live  by  your  head  alone.  There  is  much  I  could  tell  you, 
but  you  would  never  understand  it,  so  I  prefer  simply  to  repeat 
once  again  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  you -pain,  that  it  was 
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far  from  being  my  intention  to  do  so,  and  that  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Our  characters  really  differ  as  much  as  our  stamina.  What 
would  you  ?  Sometimes  you  can  guess  my  thoughts,  but  you 
can  never  really  understand  me. 

I  am  here,  in  a  horrible  little  town,  half  way  up  a 
mountain;  worried  to  death  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and 
very  busy  with  a  speech  I  have  to  make  to-morrow.  I  am  on 
show,  and  you  know  well  enough  how  odious  a  role  of  this 
kind  is  to  me.  Byway  of  compensation,  I  have  a  very  pleasant 
travelling  companion,  and  also  a  magnificent  church  here, 
which  would  have  been  on  the  ground  by  now  but  for  me. 
I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  just  after  I  had  met  you  at.  ... 

I  can't  help  asking  myself  if  we  were  not  even  more  foolish 
then  than  we  are  now.  What  is  quite  certain  is  that  we  have  very 
different  ioleas  about  each  other  now  to  what  we  had  then.  Had 
we  known  then  how  often  we  were  fated  to  make  each  other 
angry,"  do  you  think  we  should  ever  have  met  again  ? 

It  is  very  cold  here,  raining  hard  and  lightening  too,  and 
I  have  a  whole  pile  of  business  letters  to  write.  Besides,  the 
fact  that  if  I  went  on  with  this  letter  I  could  have  nothing 
really  nice  to  say  to  you  makes  it  easier  to  leave  off  here.  I  am 
'as  dissatisfied  with  myself  as  I  am  with  you,  but  it  is  with  circum- 
stances, pure  and  simple,  that  I  find  the  fault  really  lies.  I  shall 
be  at  Dijon  in  a  day  or  two,  and,  if  you  would  write  me  there, 
it  would  please  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  especially  if  your 
pen  could  find  something  less  brutal  to  write  than  last  time. 
You  have  no  idea  how  dull  my  evenings  are  here.  Among  the 
most  pleasing  thoughts  that  enter  my  head  is  an  idea  of  going  , 
to  Italy  to  spend  part  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  between 
this  present  tour  and  my  trip  to  Algeria.  You  are  sure  to  be 
in  the  country  when  I  get  to  Paris. 
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By-the-bye,  just  before  leaving  I  saw  M.  de  Saulcy,  who 
had  just  had  a  letter  from  Metz,  ia_  which  they  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  your  brother,  who  has  evidently  made  an  excellent 
impression  on  every  one.  I  would  have  let  you  know  this 
sooner  but  for  the  hundred  and  one  worries  that  are  always 
incumbent  on  starting.  I  believe  I  feel  better  for  this  chat  with 
you,  and  had  I  only  more  writing-paper  and  less  reports  to 
make  out,  I  believe  I  should  find  something  really  nice  to  say 
to  you.  You  know  quite  well  that  all  my  little  fits  of  temper  end 
thus  !  At  Dijon  then,  poste  restante,  and  don't  forget  all  my 
various  titles  and  ranks! 


LETTER,  LXXV 

AVALLON,  August  itfh,  1843. 

I  EXPECTED  to  be  in  Lyons  on  the  loth,  and  am  still  sixteen 
leagues  away,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop  at  Autun  too  before  I 
can  get  my  news  of  you.  Do  be  nice  and  write  me  again  to  Lyons. 
Vezelay  pleased  me  more  and  more  every  day.  The  view  is  won- 
derful, and  sometimes  it  quite  pleases  me  to  be  alone,  though 
as  a  rule  I  find  myself  rather  poor  company.  When  I  am 
depressed  though,  and  have  good  right  to  be  so,  it  not  being 
due  simply  to  bad  temper,  I  am  quite  pleased  to  be  by  myself. 
I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  my  last  few  days  at  Vezelay,  and  I 
used  to  walk  about  or  lie  under  the  terraces,  and  philosophize 
all  the  time  on  the  subject  of  myself  and  providence  if  indeed 
there  is  such  a  thing  !  My  thoughts  would  turn  to  you  sometimes, 
and  they  were  more  agreeable  than  when  I  was  thinking  of 
myself.  They  were  not  too  gay  though,  for  I  immediately 
thought  how  happy  I  should  be  if  only  I  had  you  here,  in 
this  unknown  corner  of  the  world.  And  then  it  would  all 
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end  in  my  remembering  that  you  were  far  away,  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  us  to  see  each  other,  and  that,  even  if  it  were, 
you  might  not  wish  it.  My  being  at  Vezelay  puzzled  the 
inhabitants  greatly.  Whenever  I  started  to  draw,  immediately 
a  crowd  would  gather  round  me,  and  they  would  build  up  the  most 
extravagant  conjectures  as  to  what  I  was  doing  there,  and  of 
course  the  crowd  was  always  thickest  when  I  really  wanted  a 
little  elbow  room.  Such  fame  as  this  was  distressing  to  a  degree, 
and  I  really  wanted  a  janissary  to  keep  them  in  check.  I 
came  here  to  see  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  whom  I  know  very  slightly, 
and  I  did  not  succeed  in  staying  two  days  with  him  !  To  my 
sorrow,  he  carried  me  off  to  see  some  noseless  heads  that  have 
been  discovered  in  some  recent  excavations  here.  I  must  say 
I  do  not  like  my  relations  at  all !  Why  ever  should  one  be 
obliged  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  people  one  has  never  seen, 
simply  because  they  happen  to  be  sons  of  the  same  father  as 
your  mother  ?  My  uncle,  though,  is  a  very  fine  man,  with  not 
too  much  of  the  provincial  about  him,  and  perhaps  I  should 
find  him  very  amiable  if  only  we  had  two  ideas  in  common. 

The  women  here  are  as  ugly  as  they  are  in  Paris,  and  they 
have  ankles  as  big  as  posts.  At  Nevers  I  saw  some  really 
beautiful  eyes,  but  no  national  costumes  anywhere. 

In  addition  to  our  great  moral  perfections  we  have  also 
the  advantage  of  being  quite  the  ugliest  people  in  Europe. 

I  am  sending  you  an  owl's  feather  which  I  found  near  the 
Church  of  the  Madeline  at  Vezelay.  The  late  owner  of  the  feather 
and  I  found  ourselves  face  to  face,  both  of  us  alike  upset  at  our 
unexpected  meeting.  The  owl  was  less  brave  than  I  was,  and 
flew  away.  I  send  you  this  feather,  partly  to  let  you  admire 
its  wonderful  softness,  and  partly  because  I  lately  read  in 
a  book  of  magic  that  if  one  gives  a  woman  an  owl's  feather, 
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and  she  puts  it  under  her  pillow,  she  is  bound  to  dream  of  the 
friend  who  gave  it  to  her.  Please  tell  me  what  your  dream  is  ! 
Good-bye. 


LETTER  LXXVI 

ST.  LUPICIN,  Atigust  i^th,  1843. 

YOUR  letter  is  diplomatic.  You  evidently  put  into  practice 
the  axiom  that  "speech  is  given  to  man  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  better  disguise  his  thoughts."  Luckily  though,  the  post- 
script somewhat  appeased  me.  Why  do  you  say  in  German 
what  you  think  in  French  ?  Can  it  be  that  you  only  thought  all 
this  in  German,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  never  thought  it  at  all  ? 
I  don't  want  to  believe  that.  Some  things  in  your  letter  irritate 
me  beyond  measure.  How  can  you  possibly  be  nervous  with 
me  still  ?  Why  is  it  you  never  want  to  say  anything  to  me  that 
would  really  please  me  ?  Do  you  think  there  are  any  equiva- 
lents in  a  foreign  tongue  ? 

This  place  is  in  the  Jura  mountains  ;  it  is  as  ugly  as  can 
be,  and  largely  populated  with  fleas  !  Presently  I  shall  have 
,  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  know  well  that  I  have  a  night  in  store  foF 
me  like  those  that  I  spent  in  Ephesus.  Unfortunately,  though, 
when  I  wake  I  shall  find  no  laurels  and  no  Greek  ruins.  What 
a  horrible  country  !  I  often  think  that  if  only  the  railways 
improve,  you  and  I  could  come  to  a  place  like  this,  and  that 
our  coming  would  be  bound  to  make  it  more  beautiful.  There 
are  plenty  of  flowers,  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  very 
bracing  ;  you  can  hear  any  one  talking  a  mile  away.  Just  to 
show  you  that  my  thoughts  are  always  with  you,  here  is  a  little 
flower  I  picked  last  night. 

I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  are  thinking 
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about.  You  never  will  tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  about 
though,  and  it  is  useless  my  asking.  As  for  me,  I  have  hardly 
had  one  moment's  happiness  since  I  left  Paris  ;  the  sky  has 
been  leaden  grey  all  the  time,  and  every  conceivable  accident 
and  misfortune  seems  to  have  come  my  way.  First  of  all  a 
wheel  broken,  then  a  black  eye.  These  can  be  remedied 
though,  but  what  I  cannot  get  used  to  is  the  solitude,  for 
it  seems  to  be  more  painful  to  me  than  ever  this  year.  I 
mean  solitude  when  one  is  on  the  move  ;  nothing  could  be 
more  depressing.  I  miss  our  walks  more  than  anything 
else,  and  really  I  believe  I  should  be  happier  in  gaol  than 
I  am  roaming  about  the  country  like  this  !  It  pleases  me  to 
hear  you  say  that  you  love  our  woods  so  well.  I  hope 
we  shall  have  another  look  at  them ;  but  this  unlucky  trip  of 
mine  seems  to  be  lengthening  indefinitely,  for  the  mountains 
and  cross-roads  here  mean  the  loss  of  quite  ten  days.  If 
they  were  the  first  mountains  I  had  seen,  it  might  be  very 
different.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  go  to  Italy  now.  Your 
letter  has  pleased  me,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  annoyed 
me  too.  Between  the  lines  I  read,  in  places,  the  most  affectionate 
thoughts  in  the  world,  yet  in  other  places  you  seem  colder  than 
ever.  It  is  only  the  P.  S.  that  really  satisfies  me,  and  I  did  not 
notice  it  at  first.  If  you  write  me  at  once,  address  your 
letter  to  Besan£on  ;  if  not,  send  it  to  Paris,  for  I  really  have 
no  notion  where  I  shall  be  a  week  hence. 


LETTER  LXXVII 

PARIS,  September,  1843. 

I  AM  worrying  about  you  a  great  deal.     I  never  realized  the 
other  day  that  it  was  "  good-bye  "lor  so  long.     Are  we  never 
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to  see  one  another  again  ?  We  parted  without  a  word  too,  and 
with  barely  a  look.  It  was  that  other  day  all  over  again,  and 
due  to  nearly  the  same  cause  too.  I  felt  a  sort  of  quiet  happi- 
ness, a  frame  of  mind  which  is  not  usual  with  me  ;  and  it  seemed, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  that  I  could  wish  for  nothing  more.  Well, 
if  we  can  find  such  happiness  as  that  again,  why  should  we 
think  of  denying  ourselves  ?  True  it  is  that  we  may  quarrel 
again,  but  that  has  happened  so  often  now,  and,  after  all,  what 
is  the  recollection  of  a  quarrel  compared  with  that  of  the  recon- 
ciliation that  always  follows  it  ?  If  you  at  all  agree  with  all  I 
have  said,  you  will  be  anxious  for  one  more  walk.  I  have  to 
make  a  short  journey  next  week,  but  we  could  meet  on  Saturday 
or  the  following  Monday,  if  you  liked.  I  would  have  suggested 
this  before,  but  wanted  you  to  do  so.  You  must  not  think  I 
bear  you  any  malice  on  this  account  though.  No,  I  do  not 
reproach  you  in  the  least.  One  is  lucky  to  be  able  to  dream 
on  ! 


LETTER  LXXVIII 

PARIS,  September,  "L^ 

letters  crossed,  and  you  will  have  seen  from  mine  that  my 
anger,  which  I  regret  so  much,  did  not  have  the  effect  you 
expected.  Your  letter,  though,  only  proves  once  again  how 
impossible  it  is  for  us  not  to  quarrel.  We  are  so  unlike.  You 
are  wrong,  though,  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ;  it  was 
I  that  was  wrong  in  wanting  you  to  be  what  you  are  not.  Believe 
me,  as  regards  you,  I  am  not  in  the  least  altered.  I  regret  more 
than  anything  else  my  leaving  you  in  the  way  I  did,  but  you 
know  there  are  moments  when  one  cannot  be  calm.  I  should 
like  to  see  you  just  now  in  order  to  realize  once  again,  by  your 
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side,  one  of  those  summer  dreams  of  ours,  to  bid  you  a  long  fare- 
well, and  then  to  go  on  living  on  happy  memories.  You  will 
think  it  very  absurd,  but  I  had  to  tell  you,  for  I  cannot  get 
the  idea  out  of  my  head.  Refuse  me  you  probably  will,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  quite  right  to  do  so.  I  believe  I  have  suffi- 
cient self-control  now  not  to  lose  my  temper.  I  am  not  too  sure 
though.  What  you  decide  will  be  right,  and  I  promise  I  will 
try  to  be  calm  and  resigned. 


LETTER  LXXIX 

AVIGNON,  2gth,  1843. 

IT  is  long  since  I  either  heard  from  or  wrote  to  you.  For  me, 
though,  there  is  some  excuse,  for  my  occupation  here  is  very 
tiring.  All  day  I  have  to  rush  about  post  haste,  and  at  night, 
tired  though  I  am,  have  to  dash  off  some  dozen  pages  of  reports. 
I  don't  suppose  any  one  ever  reads  them,  so  it  doesn't  matter 
what  nonsense  I  write. 

The  country  round  here  is  beautiful,  but  the  people  are  very 
stupid.  From  the  man  who  wears  a  black  coat  to  the  street 
porter,  not  one  of  them  ever  opens  his  mouth  except  to  blow 
his  own  trumpet,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  tact  which 
makes  a  gentleman  what  he  is,  and  which  I  found  in  the  Spaniard, 
much  to  my  joy.  In  every  other  respect  this  country  is  as 
like  Spain  as  it  could  possibly  be.  There  is  the  same  smell 
of  garlic  and  oil  mixed  with  that  of  oranges  and  jasmine,  and 
even  the  dialect  they  talk  is  very  much  like  Spanish.  Another 
great  point  of  resemblance  is  the  number  of  gnats  and  fleas 
that  abound.  I  have  two  months  of  this  life  ahead  of 
me,  before  I  can  hope  to  see  any  really  human  beings  again. 
I  long  unceasingly  to  get  back  to  Paris,  and  my  imagination 
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paints  many  happy  hours  there,  spent  in  your  company.  Per- 
haps, though,  the  best  I  can  hope  for  is  a  glimpse  of  you  from 
afar  and  a  little  nod  of  the  head,  from  you,  by  way  of  recognition. 
You  asked  me  for  a  sketch  of  a  Roman  capital,  but  I  have  not 
one  left.  They  would  not  interest  youSjn  the  least  though. 
The  decorative  part  consists  of  devils  or  saints  generally,  and 
the  devils  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  are  not  very 
taking  creatures. 

I  am  drawing  a  Maconnais  costume  for  you ;  it  is  the  most 
graceful  I  have  seen,  but  the  waist  is  so  placed  that  the  daintiest 
and  the  fattest  figures  look  the  same.  One  needs  a  peculiar 
physical  formation  to  be  able  to  wear  this  costume.  The 
cheapness  of  cotton  and  the  fact  that  communication  with 
Paris  is  such  an  easy  matter  now  is  causing  the  national  costume 
to  disappear  very  fast. 

September  loth.  I  wrenched  myself  somehow  yesterday, 
and  have  my  foot  on  a  chair  as  I  write.  You  can  imagine  how 
angry  I  am  !  When  will  the  swelling  go  down  ?  That  is  the 
question,  for  if  I  have  to  spend  another  six  days  here,  I  don't 
know  what  will  become  of  me.  I  really  prefer  being  seriously 
ill  to  being  tied  up  with  a  little  ailment  like  this,  though  for  that 
matter  it  is  quite  painful  enough. 

Avignon  is  full  of  churches  and  old  palaces,  and  the  old  papal 
palace  is  quite  a  model  in  its  way.  They  show  you  the  fur- 
naces in  which  the  instruments  of  torture  were  heated  to 
punish  heretics,  and  the  people  of  Avignon  are  as  proud  of 
their  inquisition  as  the  English  are  of  their  Magna  Charta. 

At  Vienna;  a  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  statue  which  astonished 
me.  I  had  always  noticed  that  the  beau  ideal  of  conventionality 
always  intervened  in  any  imitation  of  nature,  but  here  it  was 
<iuite  otherwise.  It  was  a  statue  of  an  old  woman,  and  she 
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.   f 
was  most  terribly  fat  too.     She  had  enormous  hanging  breasts, 

with  fold  after  fold  of  fat,  very  much  like  one  of  the  Rubens' 
nymphs,  and  it  was  all  copied  from  nature  in  the  most  life- 
like fashion. 

The  post  is  just  going,  so  good-bye. 

LETTER  LXXX 

TOULON,  October  2nd,  1843. 

IT  is  an  age  since  I  wrote  you,  chere  amie,  for,  as  soon  as  my  foot 
resumed  its  usual  proportions,  I  had  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
and  rush  about  all  over  the  country.  Well !  in  my  travels  I 
have  even  learned  to  appreciate  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  fleas  of  Carpentras,  Orange,  and  other  places.  They  all 
have  one  quality  in  common  though,  they  all  do  their  best  to 
prevent  an  honest  man  getting  to  sleep.  I  need  not  tell  you 
about  all  the  beautiful  things  I  have  seen  nor  all  the  humbugs 
I  have  unearthed.  The  wealth  of  this  department  consists  of 
silk,  and  in  every  little  hovel  here  they  rear  silkworms  and 
weave  silk,  the  result  of  which  is  a  very  foul  odour  everywhere. 
On  all  the  bushes  one  finds  skeins  of  silk,  which  the  peasants 
collect  in  the  evening  with  their  baskets.  The  baskets  get 
heavier  and  heavier,  till  at  last  they  have  to  put  them  down, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  out  jumps  a  little  animal,  with  a  big  head, 
a  lizard's  tail,  and  a  perpetual  grin  on  his  face.  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  woman  who  has  been  quite  mystified  by  these  little 
devils,  but  so  far  have  not  made  their  acquaintance  myself, 
much  as  I  should  like  to.  To-morrow  I  move  on  to  Frejus, 
and  from  there  on  to  the  Isle  of  Lerius,  where  I  may  perhaps 
find  the  ruins  of  the  first  church  in  the  West,  though  it  is  more 
likely  I  shall  find  nothing  at  all !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  dirty  and  yet  more  lovely,  at  the  same  time,  than 
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Marseilles.  Dirty  and  lovely  describes  the  women  too.  They 
are  all  alike,  beautiful  black  eyes,  perfect  teeth,  and  the  tiniest 
feet  and  ankles  in  the  world.  Their  little  feet  are  covered 
in  stockings  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  very  coarse  and  mended  with 
cotton  of  quite  twenty  different  shades  of  colour,  and  their 
clothes  are  very  badly  made,  very  shabby  and  covered  with 
spots  and  stains.  Their  locks  owe  most  of  their  lustre  to  the 
grease  of  a  tallow  candle.  Add  to  all  this  a  decided  odour  of 
garlic  and  oil,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  a  Marseilles  beauty 
is  like.  It  is  a  pity  nothing  in  this  world  is  quite  perfect,  but 
they  are  delightful  in  spite  of  it  all.  The  evenings  here  are  long 
and  bore  me  horribly,  but  I  always  have  lots  of  letters  and 
reports  to  keep  me  busy.  All  my  dreams  and  thoughts  are 
very  black.  4 

I  have  no  letter  from  you,  and  I  want  one,  oh,  so  badly  ! 
Good-bye. 

LETTER  LXXXI 

PARIS,  November  $rdt  1843. 

How  can  you  say  all  you  do  ?  XYh^t  is  this  strange  timidity 
that  prevents  your  being  frank  with  me  ?  It  makes  you  resort 
to  the  most  extraordinary  falsehoods  rather  than  let  one  word 
of  truth  slip  out,  which  you  must  know  would  give  me  so  much 
pleasure.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  whole  question  is  :  "  Do 
you  believe  in  the  devil  ?  "  If  he  scares  you,  do  the  best  you 
can  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  you  off.  If,  however,  the 
devil  is  beside  the  question,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  you  must 
ask  yourself  are  you  not  doing  some  one  else  a  wrong.  I  am 
only  telling  you  what  my  catechism  is  ;  I  believe  it  is  the  best, 
but  won't  guarantee  it.  You  reproach  yourself  far  more  than 
I  should  ever  think  of  reproaching  you,  for  I  rarely  have  any 
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fault  to  find  with  you,  except,  sometimes,  for  a  want  of  frank- 
ness, which  makes  me  a  little  suspicious,  for  it  compels  me  to 
try  and  dig  out  what  you  really  mean  to  say.  I  should  be  very 
unhappy  were  I  quite  convinced  of  all  you  told  me  the  other 
day,  for  I  could  not  bear  you  to  inflict  such  pain  on  yourself. 
You  must  realize,  though,  that  your  little  habit  of  calling  the  same 
thing  black  one  moment  and  white  the  next  makes  me  doubt 
all  you  tell  me.  I  no  longer  know  what  you  really  think  or 
what  you  really  feel.  Do  let  us  be  quite  frank  with  each  other 
for  once  ! 

LETTER  LXXXII 

PARIS,  November  i6th,  1843. 

I  SEEM  to  see  you  from  here,  with  just  that  look  in  your  face 
you  used  to  have  sometimes  on  one  of  your  bad  days,  I  mean. 
It  makes  me  feel  half  afraid  you  may  be  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
perhaps  ill  too.  Please  write  and  re-assure  me  soon  on  these  two 
points.  You  have  been  so  good  lately,  and  so  kind,  that  I  do 
believe  I  should  forgive  you,  even  if  you  had  to  confess  to  a 
return  of  your  ill-humour,  so  long  as  you  were  to  tell  me  that  our 
walk  did  not  make  you  ill.  This  cold  weather  exasperates  me. 
There  used,  once  upon  a  time,  to  be  such  a  thing  as  St.  Martin's 
summer,  and  it  always  consoled  me,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  but  this  has  passed  away  now,  with  so 
many  other  things  that  belonged  to  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Write  me,  dear  friend,  and  assure  me  that  you  are  not 
ill  and  that  you  bear  me  no  grudge  for  all  my  reproaches. 
You  never  will  correct  me  of  this  failing  !  If  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  think  out  loud  with  you,  I  should  probably  be 
always  in  a  temper  with  myself,  for  you  are  so  kind  that  one 
could  not  but  be  angry  to  think  of  all  the  suffering  one  must 
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have  caused  you.  However,  I  only  remember  now  those  happy 
moments  when  our  thoughts  were  at  one,  when  you  had  for- 
gotten your  pride  and  I  my  importunity. 

They  have  just  brought  me  your  letter.  You  are  as  good  and 
as  charming  as  you  were  two  days  ago  ;  this  is  doubly  gratify- 
ing too,  for  I  know  it  is  not  the  fear  of  making  me  angry  that 
prompts  you  now.  I  only  hope  this  frame  of  mind  will  last. 
I  suppose  you  enjoyed  your  ball.  I  went  to  the  Opera,  where 

they  did  their  best  to  turn  us  all  out,  because  R .  was  either 

drunk  or  in  prison  for  debt.  However,  at  last,  by  dint  of  much 
noise,  we  persuaded  them  to  give  us  "  L'Elisir  d'amore,"  and 
when  it  was  over  I  went  home  and  corrected  proofs  till  three 
o'clock  this  morning.  So  you  believe  that  I  can  think  of  nothing 
now  but  the  Academy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  thought  of  it 
to-day  for  the  first  time.  I  have  little  chance  of  success.  Do 
you  know  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  by  which  my  name  could 
be  manoeuvred  out  of  that  ballot  box  ? 


LETTER  LXXXIII 

PARIS,  November  22ndy  1843. 

I  HAVE  come  in  for  quite  my  share  of  your  lumbago.  It  is  the 
re-action  of  mental  worries  on  my  constitution  No  !  I  cannot 
quite  believe  that  your  obstinacy  is  involuntary,  but,  even  if  it 
is,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  By  giving  way  with  a  bad  grace, 
you  deprive  every  little  sacrifice  you  make  of  all  its  merit,  and 
that  means  that  you  feel  the  sacrifice  all  the  more  keenly,  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  its  merit 
is  fully  appreciated.  To  put  it  in  your  own  words,  you  give 
yourself  a  double  share  of  remorse.  You  accuse  me  of  having 
beeriunjust^but  if  I  ever  have  been  unjtretTriias  noTSeen  often, 
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and  you  certainly  judge  me  rather  harshly.  You  and  I  can  never 
see  things  in  the  same  light.  Our  characters  are  very  unlike, 
and  so  are  our  ways  of  looking  at  things.  Now  I  have  tried  hard 
not  to  be  angry,  and,  if  I  have  not  altogether  succeeded,  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  it.  Still,  you  must  admit  there  is  some  improve- 
ment on  my  part. 

How  would  you  argue  on  the  question  you  mention,  "  Who 
loves  best  "  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  agree  as  to  wha^f: 
this  verb  means  exactly,  and  that  you  and  I  could  never  possibly 
do.  We  are  both  of  us  too  ignorant  to  ever  be  quite  in  accord, 
and  especially  too  ignorant  of  each  other.  More  than  once  I 
have  thought  I  really  knew  you,  but  you  have  always  managed 
to  escape  me  again.  I  am  right  in  saying  you  are  like  Cerberus, 
"  Three  gentlemen  at  once."  Of  your  head  and  your  heart,  I 
am  not  sure  which  is  master,  nor  are  you  for  that  matter, 
though  you  are  always  ready  to  side  with  the  former.  It  is 
better  to  quarrel  than  not  to  see  each  other  at  all ;  that  is  the 
one  thing  that  has  been  clearly  proved  to  me.  When  shall  we 
have  our  next  quarrel  then  ? 

I  have  embraced  thirty  confreres  in  the  last  four  days,  most 
of  them  people  who  have  made  me  certain  promises  in  the  past, 
and  then  failed  to  carry  them  out. 

LETTER  LXXXIV 

PARIS,  December  13^,  1843. 

WE  parted- in  a  fit  of  temper,  but  to-night,  after  thinking  it 
over,  I  find  I  regret  nothing  that  I  said  to  you,  except  perhaps 
the  warmth  of  one  or  two  of  my  expressions,  for  which  I  humbly 
ask  you  to  forgive  me.  We  ought  to  have  realized  earlier  how 
hopelessly  different  our  ideas  and  feelings  are,  for,  by  making 
these  mutual  concessions,  we  have  only  succeeded  in  adding 
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to  our  unhappiness.  I  should  be  more  far-sighted  than  you, 
and  so  I  have  much  to  reproach  myself  with,  for  I  have  made  you 
suffer  horribly.,  by  prolonging  an  illusion  I  never  ought  to  have 
allowed  you  \g  entertain  at  all.  Forgive  me,  I  beg  you,  for  I 
have  suffered  as  much  as  you  have.  I  do  wish  I  could  leave  you 
with  something  pleasanter  to  remember  me  by,  but  I  trust,  any- 
how, you  will  attribute  to  force  of  circumstances  all  the  suffering 
I  have  made  you  endure.  I  know  I  have  never  been  to  you 
what  I  meant  to  be,  or  at  least  what  I  meant  you  to  think  me. 
I  have  had  too  much  confidence  in  myself,  and  have  battled 
too  hard  against  what  I  knew,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  to  be  the 
truth.  Perhaps  you  will,  in  time,  come  to  see  our  little  follies 
in  their  best  light,  and  remember  those  moments  only  which 
spelt  happiness  to  us  both.  I,  at  any  rate,  have  nothing 
to  reproach  you  with^;  you  have  tried  hard  to  reconcile  two 
things  which  are  quite  irreconcilable,  and  you  have,  naturally 
enough,  failed.  Ought  I  not  to  feel  grateful  to  you  for  having 
attempted  the  impossible  on  my  account  ? 

LETTER  LXXXV 

PARIS,  Tuesday  night. 

I  HAVE  been  waiting  all  day  for  a  letter  from  you,  but  it  was  not 
this  that  prevented  me  from  writing  you,  but" the  fact  that  I 
have  been  so  busy.  The  fine  weather  to-day  has,  I  believe, 
somewhat  consoled  me,  for  I  am  no  longer  angry  if  indeed  I 
ever  was— and  feel  less  depressed  when  I  think  over  all  you  said 
yesterday.  Perhaps,  you  know,  the  clouds  are  responsible  for 
a  good  many  of  our  misfortunes,  for  once  before  we  quarrelled 
on  a  stormy  day,  the  truth  being,  perhaps,  that  our  nerves  are 
too  strong  for  us.  I  have  a  longing  to  see  you,  and  learn  what  your 
:ie  of  mind  is.  What  about  taking  that  walk  to-morrow 
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which  failed  so  sadly  yesterday  ?  Doubtless  your  pride  will 
not  consent,  but  it  is  to  your  heart  that  I  appeal.  Let  me  know 
by  mid-day  to-morrow.  Don't  come  if  you  are  in  a  bad  temper, 
or  if  you  have  anything  else  to  do,  or,  lastly,  if  you  have  the  least 
suspicion  that  our  walk  will  not  wipe  out  the  wretched  impres- 
sions that  yesterday  left  us  with. 


LETTER  LXXXVI 

PARIS,  January  15^,  1844. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  know  you  are  unwell,  but  you  must  permit 
me  to  believe  what  I  can  as  to  how  you  caught  cold.  It  is  rare 
that  such  a  misfortune  is  really  the  result  of  taking  care  of 
persons  who  are  ill,  and  it  is  still  more  rare,  though,  for  any  one 
to  take  so  much  care  of  such  persons  with  the  constancy  you  have 
shown.  Your  illnesses  always  occur  so  exactly  at  the  right 
moment  that  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  bit  suspicious.  Once 
upon  a  time  you  used  to  be  more  frank  with  me  ;  you  used  to 
write  me  a  pageful  of  reproaches  and  tell  me  how  angry  you 
were,  but  now  you  work  -on  different  lines  ;  you  write  me 
very  nice  coquettish  little  notes,  and  all  sorts  of  illnesses  and 
colds  seem  to  befall  you.  I  believe  I  liked  the  old  process 
best  !  Luckily,  though,  the  sulks  disappear  and  the  ailments 
are  cured  in  time  !  I  hope  to  find  you  in  a  good  humour  on 
Tuesday,  if  you  fmd^that  day  convenient  to  you.  You  treat 
me  very  much  as  the  sun  does,  for  he  only  makes  his  appearance 
once  a  month  now.  If  I  were  in  a  better  humour  myself,  I 
would  push  this  comparison  a  little  further,  but  I  too  am  very 
ill,  and  I  have  not  the  consolation  you  always  have  of  being 
petted  by  every  one  around  me,  n6r  of  being  fond  of  that 
concoction  of  figs  and  dates,  either! 
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You  ask  me  to  draw  a  picture  of  our  woods,  but  this  would 
be  very  difficult  to  do  without  seeing  them  again,  for  I  do  not 
notice  things  as  closely  as  you  do,  as  I  am  busy  looking  at  you 
all  the  time. 

Yes,  these  woods  do  seem  unreal,  so  near  to  Paris  and  yet 
so  far.  If  you  insist  of  course  I  will  try,  but  you  must  tell  me 
first  which  part  of  the  woods  it  is  you  want.  Good-bye,  I  am 
not  too  pleased  with  you,  for  a  month  gone  without  our 
seeing  each  other  is  a  little  too  much !  Good-bye. 


LETTER  LXXXVII 

PARIS,  February  $ihy  1844. 

You  accuse  me  of  being  harsh,  and  perhaps  you  are  right  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  fairer  were 
you  to  call  it  either  temper  or  impatience.  It  would  be  as  well, 
too,  to  consider  whether  this  harshness  or  temper,  whichever 
you  like  to  call  it,  is  intentional  on  my  part  or  not.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  very  sad  for  me  to  find  myself  for  ever  battling  in  your 
heart  with  your  pride,  and  to  see  your  pride  always  gaining  the 
day  ? 

I  confess  that  I  cannot  in  the  very  least  understand  what  you 
tell  me  about  that  obedience  on  your  part,  which  always  puts 
you  in  the  wrong  and  never  gains  for  you  the  slightest  kudos.  The 
very  opposite  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  question  of  wrong  nor  kudos.  Just 
call  to  mind,  for  a  moment,  what  you  are  to  me.  You  certainly 
do  accept  these  walks,  which  simply  mean  life  to  me,  but  that 
ice  that  forms  so  unceasingly  and  that  exasperates  me  more  and 
more  each  time,  that  delight  you  take  in  calculation,  or  I  should 
say  that  instinct  you  have  of  making  me  want  something  which 
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you  are  sure  to  obstinately  refuse,  all  this  is  surely  some  excuse 
for  my  harshness.  If  there  is  one  predominant  fault  about  you, 
it  is  that  you  give  such  preference  to  your  pride,  as  against  all 
that  is  affectionate  in  you.  Your  pride  is,  in  comparison 
with  your  affection,  like  a  colossus  beside  a  pigmy.  This 
pride  is  at  bottom  only  a  kind  of  egoism.  Will  you,  please, 
cast  off  this  great  defect  for  just  one  day,  and  be  as  amiable 
as  ever  you  can  to  me  !  I  should  accept  it  very  gladly 
indeed,  if  you  were  to  promise  to  be  quite  frank  with  me,  and 
had  the  courage  to  stick  to  your  compact,  though  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  a  somewhat  depressing  experiment  from  my  own  point 
of  view.  I  should  accept  it  gladly  enough  though,  for  only  in 
such  a  case  would  you  find  real  happiness.  Good-bye,  but  not 
for  long,  I  hope  ! 

Put  on  your  stoutest  boots  and  we  will  have  a  grand  walk. 
If  the  weather  remains  as  summery  as  it  has  been  the  last  few 
days,  you  would  run  no  risk  of  catching  cold.  I  am  suffering 
a  great  deal  from  headaches  and  giddiness,  but  I  look  to  you 
to  cure  meg 


LETTER  LXXXVIII^ 

PARIS,  March  izth,  1844. 

IT  is  all  v^ry  well  L  Just  as  if  I  had  not  worries  enough  of  every 
kind,  including  about  a  hundred  visits  to  make  !  Knowing  all 
this,  you  really  ought  to  have  sent  me  a  few  lines,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  for  you  must  know  my  courage  and  patience 
are  nearly  at  an  end.  Luckily  though,  it  is  all  over  next  Thurs- 
day, at  one  o'clock  !  By  that  hour  I  shall  have  become  an  ordi- 
nary human  being  once  again.  Is  ft  too  much  to  ask  you  for  a  few 
affectionate  words  between  now  and  then  ?  In  much  the  same 
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strain,  please,  as  the  last  time  we  met !    I  must  leave  you  now 
and  correct  my  proofs.     Till  Monday,  then,  or  Tuesday  ! 


LETTER  LXXXIX 

March  i$th,  1844. 

I  AM  very  pleased,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  I  quite  expected  to 
be  defeated.  It  has  quite  cured  my  mother,  who  has  been  ill 
for  years  with  rheumatism.  It  only  makes  me  all  the  more 
anxious  to  see  you.  Just  come  and  see  if  I  love  you  more  or 
less  now  than  I  did  before,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  please  ! 
I  am  quite  worn  out  with  all  my  visits,  for  now  I  have  had  to 
thank  them  all,  enemies  and  friends  alike,  for  having  showTn 
what  great  minds  they  have  !  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
black-balled  by  all  the  people  I  detest,  for  it  is  indeed  real  good 
luck  to  feel  I  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  such  people. 
Do  write  and  tell  me' when  I  can  see  you.  You  are  a  great 
sorceress  to  have  guessed  the  result  of  that  election  correctly. 
My  friend  Homer  deceived  me,  but  perhaps  his  threatening  pre- 
diction was  meant  for  some  one  else  !  Good-bye,  dearest  friend  ; 
what  with  my  reports  to  make,  my  proofs  to  correct,  and  the 
continual  bustle  of  the  last  few  days,  I  have  had  very  .little  time 
to  sleep,  and  so  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  up  for  it  now. 

LETTER  XC 

March  ijth,  1844. 

THANK  you  very  much  for  your  congratulations,  but  I  want 
something  better ;  I  want  to  see  you  and  have  a  long  walk  with 
you.  You  took  it  all  very  tragically.  Why  did  you  weep  ? 
Believe  me,  the  whole  forty  seats  are  not  worth  one  tear  !  I 


/' 
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am  quite  tired  out  and  utterly  demoralized,  and  now  A  —  —  is 
causing  a  noisy  fiasco  and  rousing  the  fury  of  all  virtuous 
people  against  me,  and  especially  of  the  women  of  the  type  that 
dance  the  polka  and  attend  Father  R—  -'s  sermons  !  So  much 
has  been  said  against  me,  that  I  can  only  behave  as  a  monkey 
would  do  /climb  to  the  top  of  a  tree  and  make  grimaces  at  the 
world  from  there.  I  believe  these  disgraceful  stories  of  his  cost 
me  some  votes,  but  then  they  probably  gained  me  some  too. 
Some  of  the  people  whom  I  know  to  have  given  me  all  four 
black-balls  no  w^  tell  me  they  were  my  warmest  partisans.  It 
is  worth  their  while,  though,  to  tell  this  wicked  lie,  since  I  am 
so  certain  to  feel  grateful  !  Seeing  these  people  has  made  me 
all  the  keener  to  see  you,  for  when  you  tell  me  untruths,  I  can 
always  reproach  you  and  you  can  always  find  excuses  !  Love 
me  still,  venerable  though  I  am  now  ! 


LETTER 

PARIS,  March  z6th,  1844. 

I  AM  afraid  that  discourse  bored  you,  but  I  hope  it  was  not  as 
cold  where  you  were,  for  I  was  shivering  all  the  time,  and  am 
shivering  still.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  short  walk  after  the 
ceremony  was  over.  You  must  have  noticed  my  horrible  cough. 
Well  !  you  say  you  only  know  how  to  dream  and  how  to 
enjoy  yourself,  but  you  know  how  to  do  something  else  too, 
and  that  is  to  conceal  your  thoughts,  and  it  annoys  me.  After 
we  have  been  so  much  to  each  other  for  such  a  time,  why  must 
you  reflect  so  long  before  answering  the  simplest  question  ?  It 
looks  as  if  you  suspected  traps  everywhere.  Good-bye  ;  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  see  you  there,  though  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  discovering  you,  disguised  in  your  cousin's  hat. 
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Another  piece  of  childishness!  Before  the  show  began  the 
orator  begged  me  to  tell  him  where  the  lady  was  sitting  to  whom 
he  had  sent  the  tickets.  Did  you  like  him  any  better  in  his 
costume  ?  Did  you  notice  what  I  sent  you  with  the  whole 
Academy  looking  on  ?  You  never  notice  anything,  though  ! 


LETTER  XCII 

Monday  evening,  March,  1844. 

MOST  assuredly  my  chief  rival  in  your  heart  is  your  pride,  and 
whatever  wounds.it  is  your  mortal  enemy.  When  I  kiss  your 
hand  you  are  happy,  because  your  pride  is  satisfied  with  such 
a~show  of  humility  on  my -part.  You  like  me  to  be  a  statue, 
because  then  you  are  my  very  life,  but  you  never  want  to  be  a 
statue  in  your  turn.  You  don't  wish  the  pleasure  to  be  equally 
divided,  for  all  that  savours  of  equality  is  displeasing  to  you. 
Your  pride  ought  to  be  satisfied  by  now,  and  I  am  ready  to  give 
way  to  it  in  everything,  provided  it  leaves  your  heart  free  to 
follow  its  natural  impulses.  If  you  canj^uggest  any  new  way 
in  which  I  can  humble  myself,  I  shall  adopt  it  at  once.  But  why 
pride — that  is  egoism — between  you  and  me  ?  Do  you  know 
nothing  of  that  genuine  pleasure  that  comes  from  absolutely 

etting  oneself  for  some  one  else  ?  That  feeling  of  friendship 
that  we  both  feel  at  times,  and  which  this  very  morning  took 
us  where  we  never  meant  to  go,  is  not  this  a  power,  at 
once  sweeter  and  stronger  than  any  that  your  pride  could  possibly 
attain  t 

You  were  so  kind  this  morning  that  I  could  not  quarrel  with 
you,  but  now  my  temper  is  of  the  worst.  I  told  you  I  was  going 
to  be  bored  to  death  at  a  dinner-party.  Well !  somehow  or 
other  I  made  a  mistake  and  went  the  wrong  day,  much  to  the 
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evident  annoyance  of  my  host  and  hostess,  who  of  course  did 
not  expect  me  and  who  let  me  know  it  too.  I  spent  my  whole 
evening  regretting  I  was  not  at  home  with  my  various  souvenirs 
of  you.  I  am  quite  expecting  a  nasty  letter  from  you  and  wanted 
to  write  you  before  I  got  it,  for  doubtless  I  shall  be  furiously 
angry  to-morrow,  though  you  know  quite  well  that  you  can 
make  me  docile  as  a  lamb  if  you  really  want  to. 

So  winter  has  returned  ;  I  wonder  how  you  stood  the  cold 
the  other  day.  Did  it  not  dismay  you  ?  I  am  not  sure  if  you 
ought  to  go  out  to-morrow  and  dread  the  responsibility  of 
advising  you  one  way  or  the  other,  so  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self. There's  humility  for  you  ! 


LETTER    XCIII 

STRASSBOURG,  April  30^,  1844. 

I  AM  still  here,  thanks,  to  the  sleepy  old  Municipal  Council  of  the 
place.  I  spent  one  whole  day  in  endeavouring,  with  all  my  sub- 
limest  eloquence,  to  persuade  them  to  repair  an  old  church  here. 
Their  reply  was  that  they  require  tobacco  more  than  monuments, 
and  that  they  mean  to  turn  my  church  into  a  warehouse. 

The  season  is  rather  more  advanced  than  it  is  in  Paris,  and  the 
country  is  so  perfectly  lovely  and  so  green  that  no  brush  could 
possibly  do  justice  to  it.  I  am  glad  you  are  enjoying  yourself 
so  much.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  myself  though,  for  I  have 
a  feverish  attack  every  single  night,  and  consequently  my  temper 
is  something  awful.  The  Cathedral,  which  I  used  once  upon  a 
time  to  think  so  much  of,  seems  to  have  grown  ugly.  Yes  I 
you  are  quite  right  to  love  Paris,  for  after  all  it  is  the  only  city 
to  live  in,  that  it  is  the  only  city  where  you  really  can  live.  Where 
else  would  we  have  found  those  walks  and  those  museums^  in 
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which  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  to  one  another,  and  so  much 
that  was  affectionate  too  ? 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  believe  what  you  tell  me,  namely 
that  we  shall  continue  our  chat  next  time  just  where  we  left  off, 
but  I  know  only  too  well  by  this  time  what  to  expect.  I  know  only 
too  well  that  a  thick  sheet~of  ice  will  have  formed,  and  that 
probably  you  will  hardly  remember  me.  Still,  even  if  I  do 
quarrel  with  you,  it  is  better  than  not  seeing  you  at  all. 


LETTER   XCIV 

i 

PARIS,  August  $rd,  1844. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  taken  French  leave  and  flown  off  to  the 
country,  in  spite  of  all  your  promises  !  That  is  nice  of  you, 
isn't  it  ?  I  did  expect  some  sign  from  you  though,  for  one  only 
cures  oneself  of  such  expectations  with  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty.  Well!  if  you  are  in  Paris — which  is  unlikely — 
and  if  it  would  interest  you  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy — which  is  still  more  unlikely — I  have  two  tickets 
at  your  disposal. 

I  have  been  working  hard  at  that  difficult  task  I  have  in  hand, 
and  it  will  soon  be  finished  now,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  get  away 
for  a  month  or  two.  If  this  news  fills  you  with  remorse,  or, 
better  still,  with  a  longing  to  see  me,  you  will  soon  make  me 
forget  my  ill-humour. 


LETTER   XCV 

PARIS,  August  iqth,  1844. 

I  HAYK  decided  to  start  for  Algeria  between  the  8th  and  loth 
of  next  month,  and  shall  stay  there,  trotting  about  all  over  the 
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place,  till  either  the  rain  or  fever  drives  me  home.  In  any  case 
it  will  be  January  before  I  see  you  again.  You  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  before  you  started  off.  When  I  say  that  I  shall 
not  see  you  till  next  year,  this  really  depends  on  you  though ! 

While  you  are  working  at  German,  I  am  trying  to  learn  Arabic, 
but  it  is  a  diabolical  language,  and  I  despair  of  ever  learning  a 
single  word  of  it. 

Last  Sunday  I  dined  with  General  Narvaez,  the  party  being 
in  honour  of  his  wife's  birthday.  All  the  other  guests  were 
Spaniards.  They  showed  me  one  lady  who  has  resolved  to  starve 
herself  for  love,  and  who  is  slowly  fading  away.  This  sort  of 
death  must  surely  seem  cruel  to  you.  There  was  another  lady 
there  whom  General  S—  -  had  basely  deserted  for  some  one  else 
in  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  life,  but  she  is  by  no  means  dead  ;  in 
fact  she  looks  uncommonly  healthy  !  Good-bye. 


LETTER   XCVI 

PARIS,  September,  1844. 

WE  parted  the  other  day  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  one 
another.  We  were  wrong  though,  both  of  us,  for  the  whole  blame 
lies  with  circumstances,  not  with  us  at  all.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  us  not  to  have  seen  each  other  for  some  time,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  meet  now  without  quarrelling  horribly. 
We  both  hanker  after  the  impossible,  for  you  want  me  to  be  a 
statue,  and  I  want  you  to  be  one.  Every  fresh  proof  we  get 
of  the  utter  futility  of  such  hopes  is  a  cruel  blow  to  us  both, 
though  really  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  must  have  known  the 
bitter  truth  long  long  ^go.  For  my  part,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
all  the  pain  I  must  have  caused  you  and  for  all  my  absurd  ^.is- 
plays  of  temper.  One  might  as  well  feel  sorry,  though,  that  ice 
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is  cold !  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  There  is  no  bad  temper 
about  me  now,  only  a  feeling  of  utter  depression.  It  would 
not  be  so  bad  had  we  not  parted  as  we  did.  Good-bye. 
It  seems  we  can  only  be  friends  at  a  distance  now.  Perhaps 
we  shall  meet  again  when  we  are  old,  and  be  real  good  friends  then ! 
Till  that  day  comes,  in  joy  and  in  sadness  remember  me !  I  asked 
this  of  you,  I  know  not  how  many  years  ago  ;  we  had  no  idea 
of  quarrelling  then.  Once  again  good-bye,  while  I  have  courage 
to  say  it. 


LETTER   XCVII 

PARIS,  September  6th,  1844. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  you  in  a  dream.  We  were 
together,  though,  for  so  short  a  moment  that  I  had  not  nearly 
time  to  tell  you  all  I  wanted  to,  and  you  looked  too  as  though 
you  were  not  airall  sure  whether  I  was  real  or  not.  When  shall 
we  meet  again  ?  My  work  just  now  is  very  degrading  and  very 
annoying,  for  I  have  to  canvass  for  entries  for  the  Academy. 
I  often  witness  some  comical  scenes  and  long  to  laugh,  but  of 
course  I  have  to  restrain  myself,  for  fear  I  should  shock  the 
Academicians.  It  was  somewhat  blindly  that  I  embarked,  or 
rather  was  embarked,  on  this  venture,  though  the  chance  it  gives 
me  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  though  the  occupation  is  a  for- 
midable one,  and  looks  like  lasting  indefinitely.  I  shall 
probably  not  be  free  until  October  at  the  earliest,  and  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  if  I  shall  get  to  Algeria  at  all  this  year.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  in  this  case  I  would  remain  here,  and  conse- 
quently would  probably  see  you.  Would  it  please  you  ?  Do 
tell  me  it  would,  and  spoil  me  for  once.  I  am  utterly  bored  to 
deatli  with  all  these  annoying  visits,  and  I  really  need  a  few  kind 
words  from  you  more  than  ever.  They  would  mean  courage, 
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and  even  life,  to  me  !  You  are  quite  wrong  to  be  jealous  of 
those  inscriptions.  I  certainly  have  a  sort  of  conceit  about  my 
work,  but  it  is  the  same  sort  of  feeling  a  chess  player  has 
when  he  finds  himself  faced  by  a  really  skilful  opponent,  and  I 
really  never  for  one  moment  imagine  that  whether  I  win  or  lose 
matters  half  as  much  to  me  as  one  of  our  quarrels  does.  My 
occupation  is  too  vile  for  words.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  dog 
enter  a  badger's  hole  ?  Once  he  knows  wrhat  it  means  he  does 
not  like  it,  and  he  often  comes  out  very  much  quicker  than  he 
went  in,  for  a  badger  is  a  horrid  brute  to  visit.  I  always  think 
of  a  badger  when  I  pull  the  bell  of  an  Academician's  house  now, 
and  feel  very  much  as  that  dog  did  I  was  just  talking  about. 
I  have  not  been  actually  bitten  so  far,  but  I  have  had  several 
rather  comic  encounters.  Good-bye. 


LETTER   XCVIII 

PARIS,  September  i^th,  1844. 

I  WAS  to  have  started  to-day,  but  the  weather  was  too  bad. 
This  errand  will  take  a  fortnight  and  then  I  shall  be  back  here, 
for  my  trip  to  Algeria  has  fallen  through.  Except  for  a  certain 
feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  to  give  up  a  project  which  had 
been  planned  so  carefully  and  a  feeling  of  regret  too  at  having 
wasted  two  months  of  my  life  in  picking  up  a  lot  of  useless  infor- 
mation, I  have  accepted  my  fate  with  wonderful  resignation". 
I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  why  !  I  came  across  a  few  sentences 
in  your  letter  which  I  might  well  cavil  at,  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  have  discovered,  as  you  yourself  have  too,  that  it  is  useless 
and,  what  is  more,  positively  depressing  and  dangerous  to 
quarrel  at  such  a  distance.  I  wonder  how  you  get  through  the 
twenty-four  hours  !  I  believe  I  know  how  sixteen  of  them^are 
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spent,  but  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  other  eight.  So  you 
are  reading  Herodotus !  You  will  find  plenty  to  amuse  you  in 
Xenophon  too. 

I  am  sure  you  are  flourishing  and  happy,  and  yet  I  have  the 
impertinence  to  suggest  more  Greek  !  Good-bye  ;  write  soon 
and  please  don't  laugh  at  me.  I  shall  start  on  Monday,  I  don't 
know  where  for,  but  it  will  not  be  for  long,  unless  indeed  my 
calculations  are  all  wrong. 

LETTER    XCIX 

POITIERS,  September  i^th,  1844. 

IF  I  am  late  in  answering  your  letter,  it  is  not  because  I  wanted 
to  pay  you  out  for  your  tardiness  in  letting  me  have  news  of 
you,  as  your  evil  conscience  will  probably  have  suggested. 

You  tell  me  of  all  your  meditations  at  D ,  and  I  believe 

you  enjoyed  yourself  there  thoroughly,  and  in  fact  that  you  can 
only  really  enjoy  yourself  when  you  have  the  chance  of  doing  a 
little  quiet  flirting.  As  for  me,  my  life,  since  I  left  Paris,  has  been 
disagreeable  to  the  last  degree.  Like  Ulysses,  I  have  seen  men, 
cities  and  customs,  but  they  were  all  alike  unattractive  to  me. 
Besides,  I  have  had  one  or  two  touches  of  fever,  which  annoyed 
me,  for  it  shows  I  am  in  a  bad  way.  The  country  here  is  the 
flattest  and  most  insignificant  in  France,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  woods  and  trees,  and  some  nice  quiet  spots,  where  I  would 
love  to  meet  you.  My  memories  of  you  are  connected  with 
many  different  places  now,  but  it  is  my  fancy  to  especially  con- 
nect you  with  woods  and  museums.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction 
to  you  tb  know  that  you  occupy  a  place,  and  a  large  place  too,  in 
my  memory,  I  can  assure  you  that  my  thoughts  are  very  often 
with.  you.  Each  tree  reminds  me  of  some  chat  with  you,  and 

i 
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I  seem  to  spend  all  my  time  thinking  over  our  walks  together. 
I  admire  Scribe  for  having  made  a  virtuous  and  neo-catholic 
people  laugh  at  the  reward  of  virtue.  I  am  amazed  at  what 
you  tell  me  of  his  delivery  though.  It  assuredly  must  be 
his  Academic  costume^  that  has  given  him  such  self-confidence, 
and  this  makes  me  feel  hopeful.  Since  I  left  Paris  I  have 
hardly  looked  at  my  speech,  and,  if  this  goes  on,  I  don't  believe 
I  shall  alter  one  line  of  it,  though  in  the  end  I  expect  I  shall  be 
frightened  at  the  number  of  silly  things  I  have  left  in  it. 

Until  I  have  actually  got  my  helm  set  for  Paris  I  cannot 
say  exactly  when  I  shall  be  back,  but  I  fancy  we  will  probably 
arrive  about  the  same  time,  unless  the  Government  happen  to 
send  me  further  afield  than  I  expect.  What  good  luck  it  would 
be  if  we  could  only  see  each  other  the  very  day  after  I  get  back  f 
Good-bye. 


LETTER   C 

PARTHENAY,  September  ijth,  1844. 

YOUR  letter,  which  I  found  at  Saintes,  afforded  me  some  little 
diversion  from  the  troubles  and  tribulations  that  had  been 
simply  pouring  in  upon  me  on  all  sides.  It  seemed  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  plunge  four  thousand  of  my  fellow-citizens 
into  despair,  after  their  sending  deputations  and  presenting  me 
with  the  most  wonderful  addresses.  Torn  between  my  sense 
of  duty  and  natural  sensitiveness,  I  was  truly  in  an  unhappy 
plight,  but  in  the  end  I  decided  to  play  the  Proconsul,  and  in 
consequence  I  dare  not  show  my  face  again  in  Saintes  for  the 
next  year  at  least.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  D—  -  you  still 
find  time  to  think  of  Paris,  for  I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
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forgotten  all  about  our  woods.  As  for  me,  I  am  always  thinking 
of  them,  and  especially  now  that  I  am  just  about  to  turn  my  face 
towards  Paris  once  again.  Barring  accidents,  I  shall  be  therein 
about  ten  days  time.  And  you?  That  is  much  more  important. 
To  be  in  Paris  without  you  would  be  so  much  worse  than  tearing 
about  the  country  by  myself,  as  I  am  doing  now.  lam  so  very 
anxious  to  see  you  again,  much  more  so  than  you  could  possibly 
imagine.  Could  you,  and  would  you,  come  once  again  with  me 
and  say  good-bye  to  those  gardens  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ? 
I  try  not  to  think  about  this,  but  somehow  I  cannot  help  myself. 
In  order  to  prepare  myself  for  some  such  deception  as  Scapin  found 
on  his  return,  I  try  to  think  of  your  ladyship  as  a  hardened 
statue,  still  as  naughty  as  I  once  used  to  think  you.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  though,  for  I  cannot  help  seeing  you  just  as  you 
were  the  last  time  we  met.  To  be  honest  too,  I  do  not  believe 
it  one  little  bit,  partly  because  of  all  the  promises  you  have  made 
me,  but  still  more  because  I  never  can  persuade  myself  that  we  can 
both  of  us  have  changed  so  much,  after  being  what  we  have 
been  to  each  other  for  so  long.  Write  then,  and  tell  me  the 
earliest  possible  day  I  can  see  you.  This  is  a  horrible  little  town 
and  the  inn  is  vile  and  fearfully  noisy.  They  put  so  many  hairs 
in  my  food  too  that  I  can  hardly  eat  a  mouthful. 

I  nearly  sprained  my  hand  to-day  and  have  no  more  strength 
left  in  it  to  write,  so  I  must  say  good-bye. 

LETTER   CI 

PERPIGNAN,  November  itfh,  1844. 

You  were  so  long  about  writing  that  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
quite  uneasy.  And  besides,  I  was  tormented  with  an  absurd 
idea  which  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  you  of  before.  I  was  visiting 
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the  arenas  at  Nimes  with  the  architect  of  the  Department,  who 
was  explaining  to  me  in  detail  alhthe  various  repairs  which  he 
had  carried  out,  when  I  saw,  not  ten  paces  away  from  me,  a 
charming  bird,  a  little  bigger  than  a  torn-tit,  with  a  flaxen 
grey  body  and  wings  of  red,  white  and  black.  This  bird  perched 
on  a  cornice  and  stared  at  me  fixedly,  and  I  interrupted  the 
architect  to  ask  what  its  name  was.  The  architect  is  a  great 
sportsman,  but  he  told  me  he  had  never  seen  a  bird  like  it  any- 
where else.  l  I  moved  closer,  and  the  bird  did  not  fly  away  until 
I  was  so  close  that  J  could  have  touched  him.  Thejn  he  went 
and  perched  a  few  yards  away  and  still  kept  looking  at  me. 
Wherever  I  went  he  seemed  to  follow  me,  for  I  found  him  near 
me  at  every  stage.  He  had  jio  companion  and  he  flew  quite 
noiselessly,  like  a  bird  of  the  night.  The  next  day  I  returned  to 
the  arenas  and  I  saw  my  bird  again.  I  had  brought  some 
bread  with  me,  but  he  would  not  touch  it.  Afterwards  I  *hrew 
him  a  fat  grasshopper,  thinking  from  the  shape  of  his  beak 
that  he  was  an  insect  eater,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of 
my  grasshopper.  The  most  learned  ornithologist  in  the  place 
tells  me  there  is  not  another  such  bird  in  the  whole  cquntry. 
Finally,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the  arenas,  I  found  my 
bird  again,  still  dogging  vmy  footsteps  and  even  following  me 
into^a  dark  corridor  where  a  day  bird,  as  he  is,  should  never  have' 
ventured.  Then  it  was  that  I  remembered  that  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham  had  seen  her  husband  in  the  form  of  a  bird  the 
very  day  that  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  idea  entered  my 
head  that  perchance  you  were  dead  and  had  chosen  this  shape 
to  let  me  know  of  it.  Despite  myself,  this  foolish  thought 
tormented  me,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  simply  delighted  to  find 
that  yonr  letter  bore  the  date  of  the  very  day  on  which  I  saw 
that  wonderful  bird  for  the  first  time.  I  arrived  to  find  the 
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weather  simply  appalling.  Rain,  such  as  we  never  see  it,  had 
simply  inundated  the  country,  blocked  the  roads  and  trans- 
formed streams  into  rivers.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
move  on  yet,  and  I  have  no  idea  how  long  this  state  of  things 
is  likely  to  last.  There  is  a  fair  going  on  here,  and  the  place 
is  full  of  Spaniards,  trying  to  escape  the  epidemic  at  home. 
I  could  find  no  accommodation  in  any  of  .the  hotels,  and 
had  I  not  succeeded  in  arousing  the  compassion  of  a  certain 
hatter,  I  should  have  had  to  sleep  in  the  street.  I  am  writing 
you  in  a-iiny  little  room  most  hdrribly  cold,  with  the  chimney 
smoking  away  for  all  it  is  worth,  while  all  the  time  I  am  cursing 
the  rain  that  beats  down  against  the  window  panes.  The  servant 
who  looks  after  me  can  barely  understand  Spanish.  I  have 
not  one  book  to  read  and  don't  know  a  soul  here.  The  worst  of 
it  all  is  that  unless  a  north  wind  gets  up  soon,  I  shall  have  to  stay 
where  I  am  for  I  don't  know  how  many  days.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity now  to  think  things  over,  and  write  down  just  what  one 
really  thinks !  But  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  think  at  all,  and 
all  I  can  do  is  to  fret ;  in  fact  I  could  hardly  summon  up  energy 
enough  to  write  you.  I  have  been  to  the  Vaucluse  fountain,  and 
I  somehow  longed  to  write  your  name  there,  but  there  were 
so  many  bad  verses  about  Sophie,  Caroline,  etc.,  that  I  could 
not  profane  your  name  by  letting  it  mix  with  such  bad  company, 
the  wildest  spot  in  the  world,  nothing  but  rocks  and  water. 
The  entire  vegetation  of  the  place  consists  of  one  fig-tree,  which 
made  its  way  through  I  don't  know  how  many  rocks,  and  some 
maiden-hair,  of  which  I  am  sending  you  a  sample.  When 
(in uking  Capillary  syrup  to  cure  a  cold,  you  little  thought  it 
was  made  from  such  a  lovely  little  plant. 

I  shall  be  in  Paris  about  the  isth  of  next  month,  but  I  don't 
know  in  the  least  which  route  I  shall  take.     It  may  be  by 
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Bordeaux,  but  if  the  weather  improves  I  shall  probably  go  by 
Toulouse.  That  would  mean  getting  to  Paris  a  fortnight 
earlier.  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  you  at  Toulouse.  If  I  do 
not  I  shall  be  most  mortally  offended.  Good-bye. 


LETTER    CII 

PARIS,  December  tfh,  1844. 

I  HAD  taken  an  oath  not  to  write  to  you,  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  kept  it  much  longer  any  way.  However,  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  ill.  Our  walk  had  been  so  happy,  and  I  did  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  you  could  possibly  retain  unpleas- 
ant memories  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  irritates  you 
is  that  I  am  even  more  obstinate  than  you  are.  A  good  reason 
indeed,  and  one  to  feel  proud  of ;  for  it  seems  to  me  you 
should  rather  feel  ashamed  of  having  made  me  so  !  You  go  on 
to  say  that  I  am  hard,  and  you  ask  me  if  I  have  not  noticed  this 
myself.  Honestly,  though,  I  have  not ;  and  how  ever  is  it  that 
you  have  not  mentioned  it  before  ?  Still,  if  I  have  been  hard,  I 
humbly  ask  your  forgiveness.  Tome  it  seemed',  though,  that  when 
we  parted,  there  was  not  the  slightest  show  of  anger  on  your  part. 
I  even  fancied  then  that  you  trusted  me  and  felt  the  same 
confidence  in  me  thaH  always  have  in  you.  Shall  I  say  that  this  is 
the  pleasantest  memory  our  walk  left  with  me  ?  When  I  see  you 
like  that  it  makes  me  very  very  happy, 4ndeed.  If  you  were 
really  angry  with  me  afl  the  time  it  does  your  powers  of  dissim- 
ulation immense  credit,  but  I  prefer  to  believe  there  are  second 
impulses  at  work  now  rather  than  think  that  you  were  insincere 
that  day.  /  Tell  me,  am  I  wrong  ?  I  started  this  evening  on 
the^sketch  you  aSked  me  for.  It  is  difficult  though,  and  I  would 
like  full  instructions  from  you  on  the  subject.  Is  "it  still  that 
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field  of  thistles  that  you  want  ?     You  said  you  thought  it  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  world,  I  remember.     I  will  bring  you 
a  rough  sketch,  and  also  my  last  portrait  of  you.     I  have  given 
you  wicked  eyes,  but  you  need  not  believe  that  this  is  their  usual 
expression,  for  the  expression  I  know  is  far  better  than  that,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  precious  in  that  it  is  the  more  rare.     When 
you  have  seen  all  this,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  you 
really  want.     As  to  payment,  you  will  remember,  please,  that 
I  am  not  an  ordinary  painter,  and  that  it  is  not  the  work  itself 
that  you  have  to  pay  for,  but  the  trouble  and  the  time.     Lastly, 
too,  remember  that  it  is  always  well  to  treat  artists  generously ! 
Do  you  know,  while  you  were  recovering  from  your  bad 
temper,  I  was  very  near  being  angry  with  you  ?     I  had  expected 
you  would  write  me  sooner  than  you  did,  and  it  was  partly  due 
to  this  and  partly  to  a  reprehensible  feeling  of  pride  at  not  having 
forstalled  you  that  so  nearly  made  me  angry.     You  see,  anyhow, 
that  I  do  acknowledge  my  faults  !     Forgive  me  this  one,  for 
it  was  not  what  had  happened  in  the  past  that  made  me  so 
unjust.     Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  ill,  but  your  letter 
seems  to  have  cured  me.     I  believe  that  look  of  yours  when  we 
parted  was  really  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble,  for  you  did  not 
even  deign  to  turn  your  head  when  you  bade  me  good-bye. 
Well,  any  way,  we  will  have  plenty  of  apologies  to  make  each 
other  next  time  forv  all  our  wicked  thoughts.     Once  again  good- 
bye, and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  having  written.     I  was 
waiting  for  that  letter  a  good  week,  though  !     No  more  of  this 
obstinacy,  please ! 

LETTER   CIII 

PARIS,  February  ythy  1845. 
IT  all  went  off  better  than  I  expected,  for  I  was  master  of  myself 
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to  quite  an  unusual  extent.     I  don't  know  if  the  public  was 
satisfied  with  me,  but  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  public. 


LETTER   CIV 

February  8th,  1845. 

SINCE  you  did  not  think  I  looked  ridiculous,  all  is  well.  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  pleased  to  have  known  you  were  there 
though !  Why  not  to-morrow  ?  Otherwise  it  will  have  to  be 
Wednesday,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  to  wait  so  long.  We  will 
have  plenty  to  talk  about. 

I  should  have  lost  all  my  self-assurance  to-day  had  I  known 
you  were  there ! 

LETTER   CV 

TOULOUSE,  August  i8th,  1845. 

I  HAVE  just  got  your  letter,  and  it  is  lucky  I  have  too,  for  I  was 
furious  at  finding  nothing  from  you  at  Poitiers,  where  I  quite 
expected  a  long  letter.  You  will  tell  me  that  I  was  wrong  to 
expect  you  to  think  of  me  any  sooner  than  you  did !  What  would 
you  though  ?  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  your  ways,  for  you  are 
never  nearer  forgetting  me  altogether  than  when  you  have  quite 
persuaded  yourself  that  you  are  thinking  of  me.  Luckily,  though, 
between  these  lapses  there  are  moments  when  you  do  remember 
me,  and  I  know  it  too.  I  have  not  seen  those  grottos  you  speak 
of,  but  I  do  not  need  to,  for  many  many  thoughts,  some  gay  and 
some  sad,  keep  coming  into  my  head,  and  besides,  as  you  know, 
I  am  not  hard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  landscapes.  You  know  I 
never  pay  the  very  slightest  attention  to  the  scenery,  on  our  walks  ! 
I  should  very  much  like  to  spoil  you,  as  you  ask  me  to,  but  I 
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am  afraid  I  am  in  altogether  too  bad  a  humour.  I  have  been 
in  a  temper  continually  for  the  last  fortnight,  the  causes  being, 
first  the  weather,  secondly  the  architects,  and  last  but  not  least 
you  and  I.  The  weather  was  vile  until  yesterday,  when  it 
suddenly  cleared  up  and  became  uncomfortably  warm,  a  sirocco 
at  the  same  time  springing  up,  which  has  taken  all  the  strength 
out  of  me.  I  spent  two  hours  at  a  deputy's  house,  and  had  I  ever 
thought  seriously  of  entering  the  political  arena,  this  visit 
would  most  effectually  have  knocked  any  such  idea  on  the  head. 
What  a  profession  !  What  truly  awful  people  a  politician  has 
to  meet,  to  cajole  and  to  flatter  !  I  say,  with  Hotspur,  "  I  had 
rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew  !"  Slavery  for  slavery,  I  prefer 
a  despot's  court,  for,  at  the  worst,  the  majority  of  despots  do 
wash  their  hands ! 

I  am  sorry  to  see  you  were  so  late  in  leaving  for  D , 

for  I  fear  it  will  mean  you  will  be  late  getting  back.  The  one 
thing  that  gives  me  a  little  patience  with  this  profession  of 
mine  is  the  thought  that  when  I  return'  I  shall  find  you 
in  front  of  the  lions  of  the  Institute,  and  that,  after  giving  me 
a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  will  then  proceed  to  make  me 
forget  all  my  various  troubles.  How  long  will  you  stay 

at  D ?  That  is  what  I  am  wondering  just  now.  Very 

likely  you  will  go  on  to  England,  and  Lady  M will  launch 

out  at  you  some  of  her  fine  theories  of  the  utter  baseness 
of  being  in  love. 

I  should  so  much  like  yours  to  be  the  first  friendly  form  that 
met  me  on  my  return,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  to  be  the 
case,  for  you  are  going  to  wait  until  there  is  not  one  leaf  left  on 
the  trees  before  returning  to  Paris !  God  only  knows  if  you  will  not 
come  back  three  parts  English  too !  Do  tell  me  once  and  for  all 
that  tliis  will  not  be  the  case,  that  you  will  try  not  to  stay  too 
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long,  and  that  you  will  come  back  no  worse  than  you  went  away. 
You  were  quite  bad  enough  then  ! 

Write  me  to  Montpelier,  and  later  to  Avignon.  I  calculate 
on  getting  back  on  the  2Oth  September.  It  will  be  hard  to 
manage  it,  but  I  hope  to.  Good-bye  ;  your  letter  ends  well. 
Why  is  it  you  cannot  talk  to  me  as  you  sometimes  manage  to 
write  ? 


LETTER    CVI 

AVIGNON,  September  $th,  1845. 

I  AM  grateful  to  those  invalids  of  yours,  who  have^  kept  you  in 
Paris,  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  shall  be  still  more 
grateful  to  you  if  you  will  only  think  a  little  less  of  their  rheuma- 
tism and  a  little  more  of  the  pleasure  you  are  giving  me  by  stay- 
ing. As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  shall  be  back  in  about  a  fortnight^ 
only  for  a  short  halt,  though,  between  my  Midi  and  my  Northern 
trips.  The  latter  will,  I  trust,  be  of  very  short  duration,  and 
you  will  probably  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  I  am 
delighted  to  learn  you  are  so  well,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say 
the  same  of  myself  though,  for  I  have  been  suffering  ever  since 
I  started.  I  had  quite  counted  on  the  fine  weather- and  the  sun 
at  Languedoc  curing  me,  but  no  such  luck !  I  got  back  from  a 
long  walk  to-day,  simply  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  having  had 
far  more  bad  blood  roused  in  me  than  usually  happens  when 
you  are  not  concerned.  I  am  quite  giddy  and  seem  to  see  every- 
thing double.  This  evening  I  am  fretting  terribly,  and  am  really 
beginning  to  simply  long  for  the  society  of  bipeds  of  my  own 
type,  for  I  don't  count  provincials  as  such !  To  me  they  are 
tedious  to  the  eyes  and  quite  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  my  ideas, 
for  these  Southern  people  are  really  foreigners.  Sometimes  they 
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seem  to  me  to  be  people  of  spirit,  and  sometimes  again  it  strikes 
me  they  are  only  vivacious.  I  don't  think  the  women  as  pretty 
either  as  I  once  did.  The  only  real  pleasure  I  could  possibly 
hav^-here  would  be  to  dream,  but  I  have  got  no  time  for  that. 
Can  you  guess  of  what  I  fain  would  dream  and  of  whom  ? 

The  other  day  I  went  and  saw  what  havoc  the  flood  has 
played  with  the  country,  one  hundred  and  twenty  goats  drowned 
and  several  houses  swept  clean  away,  but  you  have  had  still 
worse  floods  in  Paris.  Still,  you  will  never  see  the  country  there 
look  like  it  does  here  just  now.  Come  then,  or  rather  wait  for 
me  in  Paris,  and  let  us  have  a  walk  in  our  woods  again  !  I  know 
I  shall  find  them  lovely  enough.  Write  to  Vezelay. 

LETTER   CVII 

BARCELONA,  November  loth,  1845. 

HERE  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey ;  I  met  no  robbers 
on  the  way  and,  more  remarkable  still,  no  rivers  in  flood.  I 
was  well  received  by  my  archivist,  w^o  had  my  table  and  all 
my  old  books  ready  for  me,  but  I  feel  sure  these  books  will 
ruin  what  eyesight  I  have  left.  To  get  to  his  office  one 
has  to  pass  through  a  fourfeenth  Century  Gothic  Hall  and  a 
marble  courtyard,  planted  with  orange  trees.as  big  as  our  limes, 
all  of  them  covered  with  ripe  fruit  too.  It  is  quite^poetical  in  its 
way,  and  so  is  my  room,  which  for  luxury  and  comfort  reminds 
me  of  an  Asian  caravanserai.  One  is  much  better  off  here  than 
in  Andalusia,  but  the  natives  are  not  nearly  as  fine  a  race  as  the 
Andalusians.  They  have,  moreover,  one  paramount  failing  in 
my  eyes,  or  rather  in  my  ears,  I  should  say,  which  is  that  I  cannot 
understand  one  word  of  the  jargon  they  speak. 

I  came  across  two  fine-looking  gypsies  at  Perpignan  clipping 
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their  mules,  and  I  spoke  to  them  in  Romany,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  a  certain  Colonel  of  Artillery,  who  was  with  me.  It  turned 
out  that  I  was  more  at  home  with  the  language  than  they  were, 
and  they  testified  to  my  knowledge  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
which  made  me  feel  not  a  little  conceited.  The  sum  total  of 
my  impressions  of  this  trip  is  that  it  has  really  not  been  worth 
the  long  journey,  and  that  I  would  probably  have  finished  my 
history  just  as  well  without  ever  disturbing  the  venerable  dust 
on  these  Aragonese  archives.  This  is  surely  a  proof  of  honesty 
on  my  part,  which  I  trust  my  biographer  will  pay  some  attention 
to,  when  the  time  comes.  On  the  journey,  when  not  asleep,  as 
I  was  most  of  the  time,  I  built  any  number  of  castles  in  Spain,  all 
which  require  your  approval  by-the-bye  !  Answer  me  at  once, 
please,  and  write  your  address  in  large,  legible  letters. 


LETTER   CVIII 

MADRID,  November  i8th,  1845. 
I  HAVE  been  installed  here  for  over  a  week  now  and  the  weather 
has  been  cold  and  ^often  wet,  and  it  has  reminded  me  of 
Paris.  Still,  every  single  day  I  have  been  able  to  look  at  the 
mountains  and  live  on  quite  familiar  terms  with  some  glorious 
pictures  by  Velasquez.  Thanks  to  the  unspeakable  slowness 
of  the  people  here,  it  was  only  to-day  that  I  was  able  to  start 
poking  my  nose  into  the  manuscripts  which  I  came  all  this 
way  to  look  at.  There  had  first  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Academy 
before  I- could  be  allowed  to  examine  them,  and  I  had  to  indulge 
in  innumerable  intrigues  before  I  could  find  out  where  they  all 
were.  I  don't  find  them  nearly  as  important  as  I  thought,  and 
I  think  I  shall  finish  my  researches  pretty  quickly,  that  is  to  say 
before  the  month  is  out.  I  find  this  country  much  changed 
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since  I  was  here  last ;  the  people  I  left  friends  are  now  my  mortal 
enemies.  Several  of  my  old  acquaintances  have  become  Grand 
Seigneurs  and  very  haughty  in  consequence.  The  result  is  that 
Madrid  pleased  me  far  more  in  1840  than  it  does  in  1845.  People 
here  have  a  nasty  habit  of  thinking  out  loud,  and  they  never 
put  themselves  out  in  the  least  for  any  one.  Their  frankness  is 
surprising  enough  to  any  Frenchman,  but  to  me  it  is  still  more  so, 
because  you  have  accustomed  me  to  something  so  very  different ! 
You  really  ought  to  take  a  trip  across  the  Pyrenees  and  learn 
a  lesson  in  truthfulness  !  You  have  no  idea  the  face  they  make 
here  when  the  object  of  their  affections  fails  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  appointed  hour,  or  the  loud  sighs  they  give  vent  to. 
People  here  are  so  accustomed  to  such  scenes  that  there  is  never 
any  scandal  or  tittle-tattle,  for  every  one  realizes  full  well  that 
the  very  same  thing  will  probably  happen  to  him  some  day. 
Is  this  sort  of  thing  right  or  is  it  wrong  ?  I  have  been  asking 
myself  this  question  every  day,  but  have  come  to  no  conclusion 
so  far.  The  lovers  are  happy,  that  much  I  realize,  but  I  find 
that  they  take  an  undue  advantage  of  such  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence. One  of  them  will  relate  what  he  has  just  had  for  dinner, 
while  another  will  pour  out  far  from  pleasant  details  about  a 
cold  he  has  just  got  over,  for  the  most  romantic  of  these  lovers 
has  not  an  idea  of  what  we  call  gallantry.  These  lovers  are 
not,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  husbands  authorized  by  the  church, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  laughing  stock  of  the  real  husbands, 
for  they  do  all  the  wife's  commissions  and  take  care  of  Madame 
when  she  has  to  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  so  cold  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  to  Toledo  as  I  had  meant  to.  The  weather  is  also 
the  reason  of  there  being  no  bull-fights.  To  make  up  for  all 
this  there  are  to  be  a  lot  of  balls  shortly,  but  balls  bore  me  to 
death.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Nervaez, 
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and  shall  probably  meet  His  Catholic  Majesty  there.  Write 
there  if  you  answer  me  at  once,  otherwise  to  Bayonne. 
\Yhenever  I  feel  bored,  and  that  is  every  single  day,  I  think  that 
perhaps  you  will  come  and  see  me  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  back,  and 
the  thought  cheers  me  up  again.  Despite  your  infernally' 
coquettish  little  ways  and  the  rooted  objection  you  have  to 
speaking  the  truth,  I  prefer  you  to  all  these  people,  paragons 
of  truthfulness  though  they  certainly  are.  Mind  you  don't 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  this  confession  though  !  Good-bye. 


LETTER    CIX 

PARIS,  January  igth,  1846. 

I  AM  very  sorry  you  have  not  got  a  little  more  courage.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  wait  until  one's  teeth  actually  hurt  one,  and 
it  is  simply  want  of  courage  to  go  and  see  a  dentist  that  involves 
such  an  agony  of  suffering.  Go  off  and  see  some  really  good 
man  then,  and  the  sooner  you  go  the  better.  If  you  like,  I  will 
go  with  you,  and  hold  you  down  if  necessary  ! 

You  are  very  good  to  upbraid  yourself  for  telling  me  that 
pathetic  little  story,  but  you  ought  really  to  be  delighted  at 
having  done  a  really  good  action.  There  is  nothing  I  despise, 
nay  even  detest,  so  much  as  humanity  in  general,  but  I  would 
like  very  much  to  be  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  remedy  all  the 
many  sufferings  I  see  all  around  me.  You  don't  tell  me  what 
would  really  interest  me  more  though,  that  is  when  I  can  see 
you.  This  shows  you  don't  want  to  see  me !  What  about  a 
walk  on  Wednesday  ?  Don't  come,  though,  if  you  still  have 
toothache,  but  remember,  I  will  not  take  any  other  illness  as  an 
excuse,  for  I  should  not  believe  in  it ! 
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LETTER    CX 

PARIS,  January  loth,  1846. 

WHEN  opening  that  parcel  of  books,  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
believe  I  should  find  a  few  lines  from  you,  for  I  did  think  the 
glorious  sun  would  have  inspired  you  to  this  extent.  Not  one 
line  though,  so  I  set  myself  to  read  over  your  letter  of  this 
morning  once  again.  This  is  not  the  first  time  by  any  means 
that  I  have  noticed  a  sort  of  see-saw  movement  about  your 
correspondence,  and  in  truth  about  your  conduct  in  general  as 
regards  me.  You  are  never  nearer  doing  me  some  spiteful  turn 
than  when  you  happen  to  be  nice  and  kind.  You  promised  to 
give  me  a  day  soon,  but  the  patience  Heaven  has  endowed  me 
with  would  never  suffice,  were  I  to  wait  for  you  to  carry  out  your 
promises.  The  other  day  you  were  as  unconcerned  when  you 
said  good-bye  to  me  as  when  you  wished  me  good-day,  but  it 
was  not  like  this  the  time  before.  It  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon 
that  water  which  has  been  boiled  freezes  quicker  than  cold  water. 
You  illustrate  this  law  of  Chemistry  exactly.  Since  you  were 
in  the  sulks  when  we  parted,  I  quite  expect  you  will  be  your 
most  charming  self  on  Wednesday.  We  will  have  to  go  and  see 
our  walks  again,  for  I  hear  they  have  been  gravelled  especially 
for  us.  I  assure  you,  too,  it  will  be  a  rare  pleasure  to  me.  I 
know  this  does  not  always  appeal  to  you  as  much  as  it  should  do. 
If  you  have  any  curiosity  though,  it  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a 
monument  of  the  auld  lang  syne  I  have  to  show  you.  Besides, 
I  have  something  I  want  to  give  you,  though  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  will  do  so  after  all  your  vicious  behaviour  of  late.  Still, 
I  expect  I  should  have  to  give  way  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to. 
As  you  know,  I  am  quite  a  reliable  weather  prophet,  and  this 
N.K.  wind  promises  well.  I  wish  you  studied  the  weather  as 
anxiously  as  I  do  ! 
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LETTER    CXI 

DIJON,  July  2Qth,  1846. 

I  HOPED  to  find  a  letter  from  you  here,  but  I  suppose  you  are 
enjoying  yourself  far  too  much  to  think  of  writing  to  me.  I 
found  no  letter  at  Bar  either,  which  annoyed  me  very  much. 
Does  the  fault  lie  with  the  Post  Office  or  with  yoii  ?  I  wonder 
what  you  are  doing  with  yourself  and  where  you  are  just  now. 
I  am  sending  this  to  P^ris  on  chance.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  men,  cities  and  customs  since  I  left  you,  and,  like  Ulysses, 
have  come  in  for  countless  annoyances  of  all  kinds.  Each  year 
I  find  the  country  more  stupid  and  more  unbearable.  This  time 
I  see  everything  through  very  black  glasses  indeed,  perhaps 
because  you  have  forgotten  me  so  shamelessly.  The  only  really 
happy  moments  I  have  had  were  when  I  was  passing  through 
the  woods  in  the  Ardennes,  which  were  very  thick  and  full  of 
all  different  kinds  of  trees,  all  which  reminded  me  of  some  other 
woods,  which  are  lovelier  still.  To  complete  my  cup  of  woe  I 
find  they  have  done  some  terribly  stupid  things  here  with  our 
money.  The  "  they  "  are  some  old  patresfamilias,  as  virtuous 
no  doubt  as  they  are  stupid,  and  I  ought  doubtless  to  say  what 
I  think  of  it  all  and  say  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  want 
to  straightway  go  and  commit  suicide,  but  I  don't  like  being 
ferocious  !  I  wanted  a  letter  from  you  just  to  take  all  this  sour- 
ness ou/£  of  ine.  I  always  keep  getting  back  to  my  muttons, 
you  see !  } 

Why  have  you  not  written  ?  I  don't  know  now  bow  long 
I  shall  be  without  news,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  you 
informed  of  my  movements.  I  feel  furious  about  it  all.  The 
probability  is  you  are  well  enough  off  where  you  are,  and  I  suppose 
I  shall  see  you  no'more  till  the  winter  comes,  when  the  Opera  will 
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summon  you  back  to  Paris.  Good-bye ;  and  if  you  ever  do  have 
time  to  think  of  me,  you  will  see  if  I  do  not  know  how  to  be 
magnanimous.  Write  me  to  Clermont. 


LETTER   CXII 
On  board  a  steamer  whose  name  I  do  not  know.     AugM  loth,  1846. 

I  HAVE  been  up  the  mountains  of  the  Ardeche,  to  try  and  find 
some  spot,  where  I  could  get  well  away  from  electors  and  candi- 
dates. I  found  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  fleas  and  flies 
there  though,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  electors  were 
not  the  least  evil  of  the  two. 

Before  leaving  Lyons  I  had  a  letter  from  you,  which  pleased 
me  immensely,  for  I  was  really  getting  quite  uneasy  about 
you.  It  seems  to  be  no  use  my  knowing  how  you  neglect  me, 
for  whenever  I  am  without  news  I  always  imagine  something  is 
wrong  with  you  or  that  something  out-of-the-way  has  happened. 
The  most  out-of-the-way  thing  that  could  possibly  happen, 
though,would  be  your  thinking  of  me  as  much  as  I  think  of  you  ! 
I  am  sorry  you  are  leaving  D—  -  later  than  you  expected  to, 
and  that  consequently  you  will  be  later  getting  back .  I  doubt  not 
you  have  plenty  to  amuse  you  at  D—  — ,  but  if,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  distractions,  some  memory  of  our  walks  happens  to  come 
into  your  head,  you  would  do  a  truly  meritorious  action  if  you 
managed  to  hurry  on  your  return  to  Paris.  I  scored  a  great 
success  last  night  with  a  party  of  peasants,  of  both  sexes,  by 
telling  themvghost  stories,  which  fairly  made  their  hair  stand 
on  end.  There  was  a  glorious  moon,  and  it  showed  up  the 
regular  features  and  the  beautiful  black  eyes  of  the  women, 
without  letting  you  see  their  ugly  stockings  and  their  dirty 
hands.  I  went  to  sleep,  feeling  very  proud  of  my  success  before 
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an  audience  so  utterly  strange  to  me.  This  morning  though, 
when  I  saw  my  audience  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  I  was  very 
near  regretting  my  eloquence  of  last  night. 

This  devil  of  a  boat  makes  my  pen  jump  about  from  side  to 
side  in  the  most  ridiculous  way.  One  needs  a  special  education 
to  be  able  to  write  a  letter  on  a  table  which  is  in  perpetual  motion 
all  the  time.  Well,  I  am  fairly  overcome  with  sleepiness,  so  will 
say  good-bye.  Write  me  to  Paris  the  very  day  you  arrive,  and 
the  next  day  we  will  try  and  visit  our  woods  once  again  At  the . 
very  latest>  I  shall  be  in  Paris  on  the  eighteenth.  Good-bye 
again. 


LETTER   CXIII 

PARIS,  August  i^th,  1846.    *•• 

I  ARRIVED  here  to-day  in  a  somewhat  indifferent  state  of  preser- 
vation, my  head  very  giddy  indeed  after"  tl^e  400  kilometres  I 
had  just  got  through  at  a  stretch,  and  I  really  do  require  your 
presence  in  the  flesh  to  revive  me.  But  when  will  you  come  ? 
That  is  the  question,  and  I  suppose  you  are  too  enamoured  of  the 
sea  and  its  monsters  to  dream  of  returning  jret  awhile.  T  do 
want  you  to  come  back  more  than  I  can  tell  you  though.  I 
simply  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  worries  and  troubles  that 
little  trip  of  mine  entailed.  It  reminds  me  of  Gloster's  dream  : 
"  I  would  not  sleep  another  such  a  night,  though  'twere  to  live 
a  world  Ipf  happy  days."  Now  that  I  am  back  here,  I  feel 
lonelier  than  ever  and  sadder  than  I  felt  in  any  of  the  cities 
I  have  just  left ;  I  feel  like  an  emigrant  who  returns  home  to  find 
that  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up  since  his  day.  I  have  aged 
visibly  on  my  travels,  as  you- may  well  imagine,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Epimenides'  fate  were  in  store  for  me.  Well ! 
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all  this  is  simply  to  let  you  see  how  sad  and  out  of  temper  I  am, 
and  how  I  long  to  see  you.  You  won't  hasten  the  day, 
though,  not  by  one  minute  !  So  the  wisest  thing  I  can  do  is 
just  to  put  up  with  it.  When  the  sea  air  has  taken  the  colour 
out  of  your  dresses  and  a  new  lot  come  from  Paris,  then  perhaps 
you  will  think  of  me,  but  by  that  time  I  shall  be  far  away  from 
Paris.  Early  in  September  I  expect  to  be  in  Cologne  and  in 
Barcelona  in  October,  where  they  tell  me  there  are  some  wonder- 
ful manuscripts  to  be  found.  .  .  .  They  say  that  the  pleasantest 
occupation  a  woman  can  have  is  to  show  off  pretty  frocks,  and 
I  fear  I  cannot  offer  you  any  equivalent  to  that,  but  all  the  same 
I  should  suffer  terribly  were  I  really  to  think  this  is  true  of  you. 
God  is  great !  Write  me  promptly  and  tell  me  if  we  are  to  meet 
before  all  the  leaves  have  disappeared.  If  your  recollections  of 
me  are  at  all  affectionate  I  hope  they  will  inspire  you  with  gen- 
erosity, vl  have  fever  and  am  trembling  all  over  as  I  write. 


LETTER    CXIV 

PARIS,  August  22nd,  1846. 

OUR  letters  crossed.  I  did  hope  yours  would  bring  me  rather 
better  news,  viz.,  tell  me  the  date  of  your  return.  Before  you 
left,  you  seemed  quite  keen  we  should  see  each  other  again,  but 
I  have  long  ago  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  difference  that 
exists  between  what  you  say  and  what  you  do.  It  seems  that 
your  time  passes  so  easily  and  so  pleasantly  that  the  idea  of 
n -turning  to  Paris  never  even  enters  your  head.  You  ask  me 
if  it  would  please  me.  This  is  a  piece  of  cruel  mockery  on  your 
part.  As  for  me,  I  am  fearfully  dull  here,  and  yet  I  am  really 
'too  busy  to  regret  the  absence  of  all  my  friends  ;  it  is  not 
them  I  consider,  though,  it  is  you  that  I  miss — you  and  our 
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walks.  If  you  only  loved  those  walks  half  as  much  as  I  do,  they 
would  not  have  had  to  wait  for  us  so  long.  I  thought  of  them 
every  day  while  I  was  away,  and  think  of  them  more  than  ever 
now;  but  as  for  you,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  them. 
Paris  is  absolutely  devoid  of  all  intelligent  inhabitants  just  now. 
There  remain  only  the  hosiers  and  some  few  deputies,  who  really 
are  much  of  a  muchness.  I  think  of  starting  for  Cologne  early 
in  September ;  will  that  be  before  seeing  you  ?  I  am  afraid  you 
will  say  it  is  not  worth  while  returning  for  so  little.  Thus  half 
our  year  will  have  gone  with  you  either  away  or  ill !  The  desire 
seizes  me  to  go  and  see  you  at  D—  — ,  and  I  should  probably 
yield  to  it,  if  only  you  could  find  me  a  decent  excuse,  which,  I  must 
confess,  I  don't  quite  see  myself.  You  must  see  to  it  !  Good- 
bye. I  am  in  too  bad  a  temper  to  write  you  at  any  great  length. 
I  must  end,  just  as  I  began,  by  repeating  that  nothing  could  please 
me  more  than  to  see  yoiKagain,  especially  too  if  that  pleasure 

^NS«^I^ 

were  to  be  shared  by  you. /If  not,  though,  you  can  remain 
where  you  are  just  as  long  as  you  like. 


LETTER   CXV 

PARIS,  September  ^rd,  1846. 

I  HAD  imagined — so  little  did  I  know  the  world  ! — that  you  would 
prefer  one  or  two  walks  with  me  to  a  whole  week  of  white-bait ; 
but  since  you  are  not  of  this  mind,  you  must  just  have  your  own 
way,  I  suppose  !  I  haven't  even  the  courage  to  write  you  as  I  had 
intended  to,  and  as  I  certainly  would  do  were  I  less  stupid.  My 
trip  to  Cologne  has  been  a  trifle  upset  the  last  day  or  so.  One 
of  my  mates  has  failed  me,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  other  will 
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have  to  cry  off,  too,  so  there  is  a  good  chance  of  my  finding  myself 
"  solus  "  on  the  blue  Rhine,  whidi  would  be  rather  unfortunate. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  to  pass  through  Paris  again,  so  we  run  great 
risk — I  mean  I  run  the  risk  ! — of  not  seeing  each  other  till  No- 
vember. All  the  responsibility  is  on  your  shoulders  ;  I  know  you 
will  bear  it  lightly  enough  too !  It  will  be  the  I2th  before  I 
start,  and  between  now  and  then  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  any 
commissions  you  may  have  for  me.  The  probability  is  I  shall 
be  back  in  Paris  early  in  October,  but  if  I  have  the  least  courage 
I  shall  go  straight  on  to  Strassburg,  thence  to  Lyons  and  on  to 
Marseilles.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  necessary  courage 
though,  especially  if  you  happen  to  talk  of  returning.  While 
you  have  been  away,  I  have  made  two  full-length  sketches  of 
you  ;  they  are  fairly  true  to  life,  but  want  a  little  touching  up. 
I  wonder  if  they  will  please  you  !  I  find  it  exasperatingly  dull 
here,  and  would  even  like  to  see  the  rain  fall,  just  to  console 
me  a  little;  the  weather  remains  wonderfully  fine,  though, 
and  the  only  things  that  fall  are  the  leaves !  There  will  not 
be  one  stalk  left  by  October.  Good-bye,  I  can't  speak  to  you 
without  some  feeling  of  bitterness.  What  piques  me  most  is 
that  you  have  not  replied  to  my  proposal  to  go  and  see  you 
at  D—  -  with  disdainful  silence.  But  let  us  think  no  more 
of  that  ! 


LETTER   CXVI 

METZ,  September  I2th,  1846. 

IT  is  lucky  you  chanced  to  write  me  when  you  did,  for  I  was  just 
off  to  Germany  without  any  news  of  you.  I  got  your  letter 
just  as  I  was  starting.  In  consequence  of  your  promises,  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  which  I  await  with  perhaps  too  much  con- 
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fidence,  I  shall  be  back  about  the  beginning  of  October,  perhaps 
on  the  ist.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  few  leaves  left.  We  shall 
see  if  you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word  !  To-morrow  I  go  to 
Treves,  and  then  on,  it  may  be  to  Mayence,  or  it  may  be  to 
Cologne,  according  as  the  weather  is  or  is  not  propitious.  In  any 
case  you  would  do  well  to  write  me  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Brussels.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  you  ought 
to  write  something  that  is  amiable  and  likely  to  tempt  me  to 
return.  When  I  am  once  fairly  under  weigh,  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  make  me  stop,  and  it  will  need  the  most 
enticing  promises  on  your  part  to  stop  me  from  pushing  on  as 
far  as  Laponie.  I  believe  I  spoke  to  you  of  two  portraits.  I 
now  have  at  least  three  of  them,  for  each  time  I  failed  I  began 
all  over  again,  without  however  destroying  the  previous  efforts 
and  also  without  any  better  success.  In  the  end  you  shall  see 
for  yourself  if  my  memory  has  served  me  well  or  ill.  You  will 
naturally  ask  what  dress  I  have  given  you,  but  the  truth  is  I 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  that,  and  it  is  not  in  the  dress 
certainly  that  the  resemblance  comes  in.  I  absolutely  despair 
of  ever  quite  catching  the  exact  expression  of  your  features, 
which  to  me  remains  quite  indefinable.  I  arrived  here  after  a 
night  in  the  mail  coach,  and  my  head  is  still  fearfully  giddy  ;  the 
candles  on  my  table  seem  to  be  jumping  about  all  the  time. 
They  tell  me  that  my  ship  to-morrow  is  quite  sure  to  run  aground 
once  or  twice,  for  the  Moselle  is  very  low  just  now,  but  the 
thought  will  certainly  not  keep  me  awake  to-night.  I  shall 
probably  write  you  from  some  German  inn,  and  certainly  from 
Lille,  where  I  am  going  to  stop.  When  I  get  that  far,  I  shall 
doubtless  be  able  to  tell  you  the  exact  day  I  shall  be  home.  It 
is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  hear  that  you  are 
thoroughly  bored  at—  — ,  for  I  prophesied  as  much.  Once 
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one  is  used  to  living  in  Paris  one  can  never  go  back  to  the 
country.  Country  people  say  and  do  such  ridiculous  things,  which 
perhaps  would  pass  unnoticed  in  Paris,  but  which  seem  as  big 
as  a  house  anywhere  else.  Are  you  like  this  now  ?  It  is  quite 
possible,  I  should  think,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  but  remember 
all  your  faults  shall  be  forgiven  if,  on  the  ist  or  2nd,  you  let  me 
hear  of  your  return. 


LETTER   CXVII 

BONN,  September  i8th,  1846. 

I  HAVE  been  in  this  lovely  country  for  the  last  six  days  ;  I  don't 
mean  Bonn,  of  course,  but  Rhenish  Prussia,  where  civilization 
is  very  far  advanced,  except  in  the  matter  of  beds,  which  are 
only  about  four  feet  long,  with  sheets  three  feet  wide.  I  am 
leading  a  regular  German  life,  that  is  to  say  I  get  up  at  five  and 
go  to  bed  at  nine,  after  getting  through  four  solid  meals  in  the 
day.  So  far  this  life  has  suited  me  and  I  have  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  having  nothing  to  do  except  keep  my  mouth  and 
my  eyes  open.  The  German  women  seem  to  have  grown  most 
horribly  ugly  since  I  was  here  last.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
prettiest  hat  I  have  seen  so  far  !  I  saw  it  on  the  boat  between 
Treves  and  Coblentz  :  the  place  I  have  tried  to  sketch  on  the 
other  side  was  too  much  for  me  altogether.  This  hat  is  really 
a  bonnet,  with  a  little  square  piece  of  stuff  hanging  from  it, 
with  a  little  red,  green  and  white  cockade  in  the  left  corner  ;  the 
bonnet  was  black  and  the  lady  extremely  pale,  with  feet  like 
this.  ...  1  would  like  you  to  introduce  these  hats,  for  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fortune  in  them.  As  for  monuments,  I  am  not 
over-satisfied  with  what  I  have  seen  so  far  ;  and  the  German 
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architects  seem  to  be  worse  even  than  our  own.  They  have 
simply  ruined  the  minster  at  Bonn,  and  have  painted  the  abbey 
at  Laahr,  which  really  makes  me  gnash  my  teeth  with  fury. 
The  scenery  on  the  Moselle  is  decidedly  overrated,  for  in  reality 
it  is  nothing  much.  After  leaving  Treves,  in  fact,  I  have  seen  no 
scenery  worth  looking  at.  What  I  admire  most  are  the  wonder- 
ful shades  of  colour,  and  the  way  the  people  understand  the 
gentle  art  of  cooking.  Eating  is  really  the  important  business 
of  the  day  here.  All  the  good  people,  after  dining  at  one,  take 
tea  and  cakes  at  four  ;  and  at  six  must  needs  go  and  feed  once 
more,  this  time  on  tongue  and  rolls,  in  the  Gardens  ;  this  enables 
them  to  hold  on  till  eight  o'clock  for  their  supper,  which  the 
men  always  seem  to  take  in  an  hotel.  What  becomes  of  the 
womenfolk  during  all  this  time  I  really  have  no  idea  ;  but 
what  is  certain  is  that  from  eight  till  ten  there  is  not  one  man 
in  his  own  home,  every  one  of  them  being  in  his  favourite 
hotel,  eating,  drinking  and  smoking ;  the  reasons  for  all  this 
are,  I  believe,  two  :  first  that  the  women  have  such  feet ;  and 
second,  that  the  Rhine  wine  is  so  excellent. 

I  was  just  thinking  that  you  are  to  be  in  Paris  in  three  or 
four  days  now.  When  I  see  how  green  the  woods  here  are,  I 
cannot  believe  that  ours  are  like  a  lot  of  brooms  now  !  Un- 
luckily, though,  this  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  case.  ,  You 
would  fain  have  it  thus  !  Good-bye ;  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  telf 
you  to  write  me  to  Cologne,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 


LETTER   CXVIII 

SOISSONS,  October  loth,  1846. 

IT  seems  you  were  in  a  bad  humour  last  Saturday,  but  that  on 
Sunday  you  had  quite  recovered  your  serenity  of  temper,  though 
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I  can  see,  from  your  letter,  that  there  were  still  one  or  two 
clouds  about.  To  pursue  the  metaphor  a  little  further,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  you  some  day  in  really  fine  weather, 
without  there  having  been  a  regular  tempest  just  before.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  a  way  you  have  though  !  Still  for  all  that, 
nearly  every  time  we  meet  we  part  better  friends  than  ever. 
Do  try  hard  and  be  amiable  from  start  to  finish,  as  I  have 
sometimes  dreamed  you  could  be  !  I  think  we  would  both  of 
us  be  gainers.  I  do  believe  all  your  threats  are  made  with 
the  sole  object  of  depriving  me  of  the  consolation  of  hope.  You 
so  clearly  realize  that  you  are  entirely  in  the  wrong  that  you  tell 
me  now  that  you  are  exempt  from  a  certain  promise  you  made 
me,  because  you  have  carried  it  out  once.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  was  if:  not  a  matter  of  pure  chance  that  enabled  you 
to  say  you  have  fulfilled  that  promise  ?  You  only  wanted 
to  see  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  there  was  a  breach  of 
trust  contemplated  on  your  part  clearly  enough.  I  know 
well  what  you  yourself  think  of  such  a  subterfuge  as  this,  and 
so  I  will  refer  the  whole  matter  to  your  own  judgment.  You 
can  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  or  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  it  is 
for  you  to  decide  which  it  is  to  be.  The  awful  weather  which 
has  stuck  to  me  ever  since  Saturday  is  doubtless  with  you  in 
Paris  too.  It  only  annoys  me,  though,  when  I  think  of  our 
woods,  whose  every  leaf  will  assuredly  be  blown  off  with  all  this 
wind, and  the  grass  so  saturated  with  all  this  rain,  that  I  can  see 
our  next  walk  is  further  off  now  than  ever.  In  the  fields  yester- 
day, in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  deluge,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  And  as  for  you,  do  you  regret  all  this  rain  on  my  account, 
or  simply  because/it  happens  to  stop  you  "  going  a-shopping"  as 
usual  ?  Which  night  were  you  at  the  Italian  Opera  ?  \\  as  it 
Thursday  by  any  chance,  and  can  it  be  that  we  were  quite  close 
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to  each  other  without  ever  dreaming  such  was  the  case  ?  J  would 
like  to  have  caught  sight  of  you  for  a  moment,  with  your  cour- 
tiers all  round  you,  just  to  see  if  to  the  rest  of  the  world  you  are 
what  I  like  you  to  be  to  me.  I  hope  to  be  in  Paris  on  Thursday, 
and  at  the  latest  it  will  be  Friday  ;  would  you  like  a  long  walk 
on  Saturday  ?  If  not,  let  us  take  a  short  one,  and  go  and  see 
the  Museum.  The  recollection  of  these  walks  is  at  once  a  pleasure 
and  a  grief  to  me.  It  is  a  sensation  that  needs  to  be  repeated 
incessantly  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  sad  one.  Good-bye, 
my  dear  friend,  and  thank  you  very  very  much  for  all  that  is 
affectionate  in  your  letter.  I  am  trying  hard  to  forget  the  rest 
of  it,  which  is  all  so  dry  and  hard.  It  is  always  your  way  to 
conceal  your  real  self  under  a  capricious  attire,  but  I  love  to 
imagine  that  underneath  it  you  are  really  all  heart  and  all  soul. 
Believe  me,  this  is  what  I  think  too,  despite  all  your  efforts 
to  conceal  yourself. 


LETTER   CXIX 

PARIS,  September  22nd,  1846. 

THE  Revue  makes  me  feel  somewhat  uneasy  about  "Don 
Pedro/' and  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 
I  ^m  really  torn  between  feelings  of  shame  and  avarice,  and 
must  beg  you  to  read  some  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  that 
disadvantage  which  is  always  inseparable  from  any  work  done 
at  great  length  and  with  great  trouble.  Its  very  preciseness  is  all 
against  it,  and  will  earn  me  no  gratitude.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
father  worried  about  it  sometimes.  You  will  understand, 
without  rnuch  difficulty,  perhaps,  that  since  your  departure '  I 
'  nave  had  the  blue  devils  afs  my  most  constant  companions.  .  .  . 
What  you  say  about "  Don  Pedro  "  pleases  me  well  enough,  for 
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it  harmonizes  with  what  is  my  wish,  and  I  think  my  interest. 
It  is  simply  my  proper  pride  that  has  kept  me  in  good  heart 
and  has  prevented  my  putting  an  end  to  it  all  before  I  leave. 
I  should  like  to  have  your  opinions  from  you  in  person,  and 
could  point  out  to  you  a  few  little  odds  and  ends  in  the  story, 
that  would  make  it  easier  for  you  to  judge. 

The  utter  stupidity  of  the  people  of  the  North  shocks  me 
more  than  ever  :  how  inferior  they  are  to  the  Southerners  ! 
The  average  man  in  Picardy  is  lower  than  the  lowest  type  of 
Provencal.  Besides  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  would  die  of 
cold  had  I  to  remain  any  time  in  any  of  the  inns,  which  I  have 
unfortunately  had  to  avail  myself  of  here. 

\ 

LETTER   CXX.    WRITTEN  IN  ENGLISH 

Saturday,  February  26th,  1848. 

I  BEUEVE  you  are  now  a  little  better.  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  be  so  uneasy  about  your  brother.  No  wonder  you  have 
no  news  !  Bad  news  always  travels  quickly.  I  am  beginning  to 
get  used  to  the  very  strangeness  of  the  thing  and  to  feel  reconciled 
to  the  strange  figures  of  the  conquerors,  who—  stranger  still  !— 
behave  themselves  like  gentlemen.  There  is  now  a  strong  ten- 
dency towards  order.  If  it  continues  I  shall  turn  a  staunch 
Republican.  The  only  fault  I'  find  with  the  new  order  of 
things  is  that  I  do  not  very  clearly  see  how  I  shall  be  able  to  live, 
and  that  I  cannot  see  you  !  I  hope  though  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  coaches  run  again. 


LETTER   CXX  I 

PARIS,  MarcR,  1848.   , 
i  very  much  upset  at  the  failure  of  that  house,  in  which  I  fear 
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you  have  some  interest.  Reassure  me,  I  beg  you,  and  if  the  worst 
is  true,  let  us  just  try  and  console  each  other.  I  am  afraid 
that  each  new  day  now  will  bring  us  fresh  troubles,  but  we 
must  just  bear  up  under  it  all,  and  share  what  little  courage  is 
left  us.  Shall  we  see  each  other  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  ? 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  perfect  age  since  we  last  met.  Good-bye. 
You  were  so  nice  the  other  day.  I  wish  you  had  remained  so  a 
little  longer  though ! 


LETTER    CXXII 

PARIS,  March,  1848. 

I  THINK  you  alarm  yourself  needlessly  !  Things  are  really  no 
worse  than  they  were  yesterday,  which  means  that  they  are  right 
enough  and  that  there  is  no  real  danger.  As  to  your  idea  of 
going  abroad,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  give  you  any  sort  of  advice 
with  our  future  enveloped  in  this  dense  fog.  Some  people 
think  that  Paris  is,  on  the  whole,  a  safer  place  to  live  than  the 
country,  and  I  rather  agree  with  them  too.  I  don't  believe 
there  is. likely  to  be  any  more  fighting  in  the  streets  ;  firstly, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  it ;  secondly,  because 
all  the  strength  and  the  courage  are  on  the  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  I  can  see  only  platitudes  and  poltroonery.  If  a  civil 
war  is  to  come,  I  believe  it  will  break  out  in  the  country  first. 
There  is  already  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  of  irritation  against 
the  dictatorship  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  some  measures, 
the  effect  of  which  cannot  exactly  be  foreseen,  will  produce  this 
truly  awful  result  in  the  East  and  elsewhere.  As  to  riots,  there 
have  been  none  in  Paris  since  the  revolution,  but  there  have 
been  some  quite  recently  in  the  country.  The  department  of 
Indre  has  seen  but  one  riot  so  far,  but  that  was  a  bad  one  and 
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uglier  than  any  of  those  of  '93.  Understand,  though,  I  am 
not  advising  you  one  way  or  the  other,  but  am  only  reasoning 
theoretically.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  immediate  danger 
though,  and  I  believe  that,  even  if  things  get  more  serious, 
Paris  will  still  be  the  safest  place.  Lastly,  between  Indre  and 
Boulogne  I  should  choose  the  latter,  because  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  on  the  sea,  but  I  should  be  very  sad  if  you  left  me 
without  saying  good-bye  !  Could  you  not  put  off  your  departure 
for  a  few  days  ?  You  see  that  everything  passed  off  quite  quietly 
yesterday.  We  shall  have  plenty  more  of  these  processions, 
but  it  is  some  time,  I  think,  before  it  is  likely  to  come  to  actual 
fighting,  if  indeed  it  ever  does  come  to  that  in  such  a  timid 
country  as  this  is. 

LETTER   CXXIII 

Saturday,  March  nth,  1848. 

THE  weather  seems  to  make  it  its  business  to  thwart  us,  but  I 
trust  it  will  be  a  little  more  favourable  on  Monday.  It  made  me 
uneasy  to  hear  of  the  sore  throat  this  rainy  cold  weather  has 
given  you.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  try  and  forget  what  is 
going  on. 

I  am  simply  worn  out  by  a  night  on  guard  ;  but,  after  all,  in 
weather  like  this,  it  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing  to  feel  tired. 
I  wanted  to  see  something  more  of  you  than  a  mere  passing 
shadow,  and  was  sorry  you  left  so  soon,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  is  as  great  under  the  Republic  as  it  was  under  the  Monarchy, 
and  you  need  not  be  so  sparing.  What  a  strange  world  we  live 
in  !  Still,  the  most  important  thing  I  have  to  tell  you,  and  the 
most  urgent,  is  that  I  love  you  more  and  more  every  day  ! 
I  would  very  much  like  you  to  have  the  courage  to  say  as  much 
to  me. 
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LETTER  CXXIV 

PARIS,  March  i^th,  1848. 

I  DID  hope  you  would  not  start  so  soon,  and  without  say- 
ing good-bye  to  me.  I  even  wrote  you  yesterday,  expressing  a 
hope  we  might  meet  to-day.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  I 
somehow  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  trip  of  yours.  You 
do  not  tell  me  how  long  you  expect  to  stay  away,  drinking  milk, 
and  yet  this  is  a  very  vital  question  to  me.  I  would  much 
rather  you  were  going  to  be  in  Paris,  with  a  new  hat,  for  Thurs- 
day's reception  at  the  Academy,  where  new  hats  will  be  few  and 
far  between,  I  am  afraid.  I  make  this  request,  though,  purely 
in  the  Academy's  interest !  For  myself,  I  am  counting  on 
you  for  a  good  walk  on  Saturday  next.  If  you  care  to  go  to  the 
Academy  next  Thursday,  send  to  my  house  for  the  tickets, 
any  time  before  mid- day. 

LETTER   CXXV 

PARIS,  May  15^,  1848. 

EVERYTHING  has  passed  off  well,  for  they  were  so  stupid  that 
the  Chamber,  despite  all  its  failings,  proved  much  too  strong 
for  them.  The  National  Guard  and  the  people  are  on  excellent 
terms  with  each  other.  They  have  caught  all  the  ringleaders 
among  the  rioters,  and  there  are  so  many  troops  under  arms 
that,  for  some  time  hence,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  I  do  hope  we 
shall  see  each  other  on  Saturday  !  On  the  whole,  everything 
that  has  happened  is  for  the  best.  I  have  assisted  in  some  very 
dramatic  scenes,  which  have  interested  me  greatly,  and  which 
I  shall  tell  you  of  some  day. 
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LETTER   CXXVI 


June  27^,  1848. 

I  RETURNED  home  this  morning,  after  a  short  expedition  of 
four  days,  in  which  I  ran  no  danger,  but  was  able  to  see  for 
myself  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  the  time  and  the  country. 
Amidst  all  the  sorrows  I  am  experiencing,  above  all  I  feel  the  utter 
stupidity  of  this  nation.  It  is  absolutely  unparalleled,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  the  nation  will  ever  be  diverted  from  the  state 
of  savage  barbarism  in  which  it  has  such  an  inclination  to 
wallow. 

I  hope  your  brother  is  well  !  I  don't  think  his  regiment 
has  been  seriously  engaged.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
simply  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  have  not  slept  for  four  nights. 
Give  little  credence  to  all  the  newspapers  say  about  corpses,  etc. 
I  walked  through  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  yesterday  :  the  window 
panes  were  all  broken  by  the  cannon-firing,  and  many  of  the 
shop  fronts  were  knocked  about,  but  otherwise  the  damage 
done  was  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  I  had  expected,  or  as  it  had 
been  made  out  to  be.  I  must  tell  you  what  struck  me  as  rather 
curious,  but  I  must  tell  you  quickly  and  get  off  to  bed  :  Firstly, 
the  dungeon  de  la  Force  remained  for  several  hours  guarded 
by  the  National  Guard  and  surrounded  by  insurgents,  and  these 
latter  said  to  the  National  Guard  :  "  Don't  fire  on  us  and  we 
won't  fire  on  you.  Only  take  care  of  your  prisoners."  Secondly, 

I  entered  a  house  near  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to 
watch  the  fight  ;   and  a  spirited  fight  it  was  too.     I  asked  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  :   "  Have  they  taken  much  from  you  ?  " 

II  They  have  stolen  nothing/'  was  the  answer.     I  must  tell  you, 
too,  that  I  assisted  in  taking  a  woman  to  the  Abbey  who  had 
cut  off  the  heads  of  some  militiamen  with  her  cooking-knife, 
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and  also  a  man  whose  two  arms  were  all  red  from  his  having 
ripped  open  the  stomach  of  a  wounded  man  and  washed  his 
hands  in  the  blood  !  Can  you  understand  this  great  nation  of 
ours  in  the  least  ?  The  one  thing  that  is  beyond  all  doubt  is 
that  we  are  going  utterly  to  the  devil. 

\Yhen  do  you  return  ?      We  shall  have  no  more  fighting 
now  for  six  weeks  at  least. 


LETTER  CXXVII 

PARIS,  July  2nd,  1848. 

I  MUCH  need  to  see  you,  just  to  revive  me  a  little  after  all  the  sad 
sights  of  the  last  week,  and  it  is  with  very  keen  pleasure  that  I 
learn  your  projects  of  returning  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 
Paris  is  quiet  enough  now,  and  will  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
I  don't  fancy  the  civil  war,  or  rather  the  social  war,  is  finished  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  there  can  be  another  fight 
as  ghastly  as  the  last.  It  could  only  be  brought  about  by  an 
infinite  number  of  circumstances,  which  cannot  possibly  occur 
again.  When  you  get  back  you  will  find  little  trace  of  what 
has  happened,  compared  to  what  your  imagination  has  pro- 
bably led  you  to  expect.  The  glaziers  and  whitewashers  have 
removed  nearly  every  trace  of  it  all,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
you  will  fail  to  notice  that  our  faces  are  longer  and  sadder  than 
they  were  when  you  left  us.  What  would  you  though  ?  It  is 
the  present  regime,  and  we  must  just  get  used  to  it  !  Little  by 
little  we  will  come  to  think  no  longer  of  to-morrow,  but  consider 
ourselves  lucky,  when  we  wake  in  the  morning,  to  have  passed 
the  night  in  safety.  After  all,  what  I  miss  most  in  Paris  is  you, 
and  I  believe  that  if  you  were  here  I  would  find  everything 
else  right  enough.  The  weather  has  been  wet  again  the  last 
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three  days.  I  watch  the  rain  now  with  utter  indifference ;  but 
all  the  same  I  don't  want  it  to  last  too  long.  You  tell  me  of  your 
return  in  such  very  vague  terms  that  I  don't  quite  know  what  to 
expect,  and  you  are  quite  aware  that  I  always  like  to  know  how 
long  my  purgatory  is  to  last !  When  you  said  good-bye  you  spoke 
of  six  weeks,  and  now  you  tell  me  you  will  return  sooner.  What 
does  this  "  sooner  "  mean  ?  That  is  what  I  very  much  want  to 
know.  Inform  me,  too,  how  that  disagreeable  business  went 
off,  which  prevented  your  attending  my  birthday  party,  which 
was  celebrated  here  with  plenty  of  cannon  firing  !  Good-bye. 
To  keep  my  patience  at  all,  I  need  to  have  news  of  you  often. 
Let  me  have  it  quickly,  and  send  me  something  to  remember 
you  by.  I  think  of  you  unceasingly.  My  thoughts  were  with 
you  even  when  I  was  looking  at  the  deserted  houses  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  while  they  were  fighting  in  front  of  the  Bastille. 

LETTER   CXXVIII 

PARIS,  July  gth,  1848. 

You  are  like  Antaeus,  who  recovered  his  strength  by  touching 
the  ground.  You  no  sooner  set  foot  on  your  native  soil  than 
you  fall  into  all  your  old  faults  again.  You  do  not  answer  my 
letter  nicely !  I  begged  you  to  tell  me  how  long  you  expected 
to  stay  on  eating  amiles  :  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  you 
to  write  and  tell  me  the  exact  date,  but  you  preferred  to  write 
me  three  pages  of  circumlocutions,  in  which  I  could  understand 
absolutely  nothing  except  that,  if  you  did  not  stay  where  you 
were,  you  would  return.  I  see,  too,  that  you  spend  your  time 
pleasantly  enough.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  I  feel  very  dissatisfied  with 
you !  Our  days  here  are  very  long  and  tolerably  warm,  and 
as  quiet  as  one  can  wish  for,  or  rather  hope  for,  under  the  Re- 

L 
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public.  Everything  points  to  a  truce  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  disarmament  is  going  on  vigorously  and  has  had 
excellent  results  already.  One  cannot  help  noticing  one  curious 
symptom  :  it  is  that  in  the  insurgent  faubourgs  there  are 
plenty  of  informers  ready  to  point  out  the  hiding-places 
of  the  ringleaders  of  the  barricades  and  even  the  gentlemen 
themselves  sometimes.  You  know  it  is  a  good  sign  when 
wolves  start  attacking  each  other.  I  went  to  Saint-Germain 
yesterday  to  order  dinner  for  the  "  Societe  des  Bibliophiles." 
I  found  the  cook  a  very  capable  person,  and  eloquent  too 
He  understood  at  once  all  the  most  fantastic  dishes  I  could 
suggest.  This  truly  great  man  lives  in  the  pavilion  where 
Henry  IV  was  born.  The  view  from  there  is  about  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Two  paces  away,  and  one  is  in  a  wood,  full  of  huge 
trees  and  magnificent  undergrowth.  Not  one  soul  to  enjoy  it 
all !  It  is  true  it  takes  fifty-five  minutes  to  reach  this  lovely 
spot,  but  could  we  not  go  and  dine  or  lunch  there  with  Madame 
-  some  day  ?  Good-bye.  Write  me  soon  ! 

LETTER    CXXIX 

PARIS,  July  lyth,  1848. 

You  can  divine  things  exactly  when  you  take  the  trouble  and 
you  have  sent  me  just  what  I  wished  you  to  ;  what  does  it 
matter  if  it  was  a  repetition  ?  Is  it  not  true  of  me  as  of  the 
poor  ex-king  ?  "  It  is  always  with  fresh  feelings  of  pleasure, 
that  I  receive.  .  .  ."  What  I  can't  tell  you  is  how  delighted 
I  am  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  that  well-known  perfume, 
which  is  the  more  delicious  in  that  it  is  so  well-known  and  so 
closely  connected  with  so  many  happy  memories.  So  at  last 
you  have  decided  to  utter  the  important  word  !  It  is  true  that 
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it  is  a  month  since  you  left  and  that  when  leaving  you  spoke 
of  six  weeks,  according  to  which,  I  should  see  you  in  a  fort- 
night's time  ;  but  you  at  once  proceed  to  reckon  the  six  weeks, 
in  your  own  sweet  way,  from  the  day  you  write  me !  This 
really  is  rather  like  the  devil's  way  of  counting,  for  he,  as  you 
know,  groups  the  figures  quite  differently  to  the  way  good 
Christians  do.  Tell  me  a  day  then,  and  let  us  fix  the  adjourn- 
ment at  the  longest  I  can  grant  you,  say  till  August  i5th. 
We  have  got  through  July  I4th  quite  peacefully,  in  spite  of 
all  their  sinister  predictions.  The  truth,  if  one  can  discover 
such  a  thing  under  the  Government  we  have  the  good  luck  to 
be  ruled  by,  is  that  our  chance  of  tranquillity  has  really  increased 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  It  needed  several  years  of  organization 
and  four  months'  arming  to  get  ready  the  affairs  of  June  23rd 
to  26th.  A  second  exhibition  of  this  bloody  tragedy  seems 
to  me  out  of  the  question,  at  least  so  long  as  existing  conditions 
are  not  materially  altered.  However,  some  petty  conspiracies, 
murders,  and  even  riots  are  still  quite  likely  to  occur.  We 
need  perhaps  half  a  century  to  perfect  ourselves,  some  of  us 
in  the  making  and  others  in  the  destruction  of  barricades.  At 
this  moment  they  are  filling  Paris  with  howitzers  and 
grenade-mortars,  which  are  easily  portable  and  very  efficacious 
as  well.  It  is  a  new  idea  and,  they  say,  excellent.  But  no 
more  of  this  subject  now  !  You  cannot  imagine  what  pleasure 
you  would  give  me  were  you  to  accept  my  invitation  to  lunch 
with  Lady  . 

LETTER   CXXX 

PARIS,  August  5^,  1848. 

THEY  are  again  talking  of  fighting,  but  I  don't  in  the  least  believe 
it  is  coming  to  that.  However,  my  friend  M.  Mignet  was  walk- 
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ing  with  Mile.  Dosne  in  the  little  garden  in  front  of  M.  Thiers' 
house  this  evening,  when  a  bullet  came  whizzing  down,  without 
making  the  least  noise,  and  struck  the  house,  quite  close  to 
Madame  Thiers'  window ;  and,  as  every  bullet  porte  son  billet, 
so  this  one's  was  for  a  certain  fleshy  part,  whereon  a  little  girl 
of  twelve  happened  to  be  sitting  just  outside  the  garden  railings  ! 
They  extracted  the  bullet  very  neatly,  and  the  child  will  hava 
nothing  more  than  a  scar  left.  But  whom  was  it  meant  for  ? 
For  Mignet  ?  Impossible !  For  Mile.  Dosne  ?  Still  more 
unlikely.  Madame  Thiers  was  not  at  home,  nor  was  Thiers 
himself.  No  one  heard  any  explosion,  and  yet  the  bullet  was 
of  the  kind  they  use  in  warfare  all  right,  and  much  mdre 
powerful  than  those  they  fire  from  air-guns.  For  my  part  I 
believe  it  was  just  an  attempt  at  intimidation  on  the  part  of 
the  republicans,  stupid,  like  everything  else  that  they  do  to-day. 
Theirs  are  the  only  bullets  there  is  any  fear  of,  in  my  opinion. 
I  hear  General  Cavaignac  has  said  :  "  They  will  kill  me  and 
Lamorciere  will  succeed  me,  then  Bedeau  ;  after  him  will  come 
the  Due  d'lsly,  and  he  will  sweep  them  all  away."  Don't  you 
think  there  is  something  prophetic  about  it  ? 

They  seem  to  think  there  is  little  chance  of  our  intervening 
in  Italy,  for  the  Republic  is  a  little  more  cowardly  even  than  the 
Monarchy  was.  But  it  is  possible  they  may  make  the  pretence  of 
letting  people  suspect  that  they  would  be  tempted  to  intervene, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  by  the  delay,  a  congress  andj>rotocols. 
A  friend  of  mine,  just  returning  from  Italy,  was  robbed  by  some 
of  the  Roman  volunteers,  who  evidently  find  travellers  of  better 
substance  than  the  Croatians.  He  contends  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  Italians  fight,  except,  indeed,  the  Piedmontese, 
and  they  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once.  I  send  you  all  this 
political  rigmarole,  but  hope  it  will  not  cause  you  to  change  your 
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plans.  They  are  making  great  preparations  at  the  Marine 
Office  to  transport  six  hundred  of  those  gentlemen  they  caught 
in  June  ;  this  will  be  the  first  batch  of  them. 

Do  leave  modern  Greek  alone.  You  will  find  it  a  great 
mistake  to  interest  yourself  in  it,  for  it  will  only  play  you 
the  same  trick  it  played  me,  which  was  that  I  could  not  learn 
it  properly,  but,  in  trying  to  do  so,  forgot  nearly  all  my  real 
•  Greek.  I  am  astonished  you  understand  anything  of  the  jargon 
at  all.  I  think  it  will  disappear  before  long.  They  already 
speak  Greek  at  Athens,  and  if  that  sort  of  thing  continues, 
Romaic  will  soon  only  be  the  language  of  the  mob.  Since 
1841,  in  King  Otho's  Greece,  they  no  longer  know  how  to 
pronounce  a  single  one  of  those  Turkish  words,  which  recur  so 
frequently  in  M.  Fauriel's  rpay^Stov.  Have  I  ever  translated  to 
you  a  very  pretty  ballad  about  a  Greek  who  returns  home  after 
a  long  absence  and  whose  wife  does  not  recognize  him  ?  Like 
Penelope,  she  asks  him  to  answer  certain  questions  about  his 
house  ;  he  answers  very  well,  but  still  she  is  not  convinced ; 
she  requires  further  proof,  and  eventually  she  gets  it,  and  his 
recognition  is  complete !  All  this  is  left  for  you,  though,  to 
find  out  for  yourself.  Good-bye ;  I  await  news  of  you. 


LETTER   CXXXI 

PARIS,  August  i2th,  1848. 

THE  fine  weather  is  at  an  end,  and  we  are  in  for  a  cold 
spell,  which  is  not  to  my  taste  at  all.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  angry  I  feel  with  you  !  Moreover,  the  apricots  and 
plums  are  almost  over  now,  and  I  had  made  myself  a  regular 
feast  of  them  to  eat  with  you.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if 
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you  had  really  wanted  to,  you  could  easily  have  managed  to 
be  in  Paris  by  this  time.  I  find  it  horribly  dull  here,  and  have 
a  great  longing  to  be  off  somewhere,  without  waiting  for  you. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  give  you  up  till  three  o'clock  on  the  25th,  and 
not  a  single  hour  after  that. 

Things  are  very  quiet  here.  They  are  for  ever  talking,  it  is 
true,  of  M.  Ledru  causing  a  disturbance  by  way  of  a  protest  against 
the  Inquiry,  but  this  could  not  be  really  serious.  For  any 
fighting  to  be  possible,  the  very  first  condition  is  that  both 
sides  have  powder  and  guns,  whereas  these  are  all  on  the  one 
side  now.  The  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  general  school 
competition,  an  urchin  called  Leroy  won  a  prize,  whereupon  there 
were  shouts  from  all  the  other  urchins  of  "  Vive  le  roi !  "  at 
which  General  Cavaignac,  who  was  assisting  at  the  ceremony, 
laughed  graciously  enough.  But  when  the  same  urchin  came  up 
for  a  second  prize,  the  shouts  became  so  loud,  that  the  General's 
expression  changed,  and  he  tugged  at  his  beard  as  if  he  wanted 
to  pull  it  out !  Good-bye  ;  I  want  you  horribly  !  Do  write 
me  soon  ! 


LETTER    CXXXII 

PARIS,  August  20th. 

I  REALLY  am  beginning  to  believe  I  shall  not  see  you  again  this 
year.  You  probably  know  that  they  are  talking  of  fresh  riots, 
and  now  it  seems  the  cholera  is  coming,  to  make  matters  worse. 
It  certainly  is  rife  in  Berlin,  and  they  say  it  is  in  London  too. 
For  some  days  one  has  been  expecting  some  sort  of  trouble  here. 
They  prophesy  that  the  discussion  of  the  Inquiry  will  end  in 
shooting.  I  am  so  obstinate  in  my  ideas,  though,  that  I  don't 
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believe  it  yet ;  but  I  am  almost  alone  in  my  opinion.  The 
situation  is  at  bottom  a  very  intricate  one.  It  resembles,  like 
two  drops  of  water,  that  at  Rome  during  the  Cataline  conspiracy, 
except  that  there  is  no  Cicero.  As  regards  the  issue  of  a  rising, 
I  don't  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  good  cause  would  triumph. 
No  one  doubts  that,  but  one  must  not  count  on  reasonable 
enterprise  from  stupid  people  ;  and,  in  fact,  perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  mere  fact  of  success  being  impossible  for 
them  will  prevent  their  rising  ;  the  Inquiry  seems  to  me  to  prove 
one  fact  above  all,  how  profoundly  divided  the  Repub- 
licans are  among  themselves.  It  is  clear  that  no  two  of  them 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  about  it 
all  is  that  Citizen  Proudhom  has  a  great  many  adepts  in  his 
service,  and  that  his  pamphlets  are  selling  by  thousands  in  the 
suburbs.  All  this  is  very  sad  ;  but  whatever  happens,  we  shall 
have  to  live  this  sort  of  life  for  some  time  to  come,  and  we  must 
just  get  used  to  it.  What  seems  to  me  the  vital  question  after 
all  is  "Will  you  come  on  the  25th  ?  "  If  there  is  to  be  a  battle 
it  will  be  lost  or  won  that  day.  So  don't  make  any  more 
plans,  or  rather  make  your  plans  so  as  to  come  and  assist  in  our 
victory  or  our  interment  on  the  25th.  There  is  another  thing 
that  saddens  me  :  it  is  that  the  hot  weather  is  on  the  wane,  as 
also  the  fine  weather,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  peaches 
by  the  time  you  return.  The  leaves  are  beginning  to  reach 
the  sere  and  yellow  stage  and  to  fall.  I  foresee  all  the  hundred 
and  one  worries,  which  cold  and  rain  bring  in  their  wake, 
and  they  seem  to  me  far  more  serious,  and  very  much  more 
certain  too,  than  any  threatening  disturbances  here.  I  have 
been  ill  for  the  last  four  days,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  my 
feeling  very  sad.  I  need  not  tell  you  I  should  be  much  annoyed 
to  die  before  our  dejeuner  at  St.  Germain,  which  I  hope  will  take 
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place  just  the  same.     Good-bye  ;  and  do  write  me  soon.     You 
ought  not  to  tease  people  indefinitely  ! 


LETTER   CXXXIII 

PARIS,  August  23rd,  1848. 

IT  is  rather  disagreeable  of  you  not  to  have  answered  me  sooner. 
I  believe  in  my  last  letter  I  took  rather  a  black  view  of  things. 
To-day,  though,  I  see  things,  not  couleur  de  rose  exactly,  but  in 
a  sort  of  greyish  shade,  the  gayest  colour,  I  think,  that  the 
Republic  admits  of.  Despite  my  own  convictions  to  the  con- 
trary, they  quite  persuaded  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
fight ;  but  I  believe  it  no  longer  now,  or  at  least  I  believe  if  it  is 
to  come  it  will  be  much  later  on. 

I  imagine  you  are  dying  of  cold  at  the  sea-side.  I  am  always 
ill,  and  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  my  troubles 
is  that  I  am  so  fearfully  bored.  However,  I  have  to  work,  so 
with  me  it  is  not  a  case  of  yawning  in  idleness  ;  but  in  whatever 
state  the  phenomenon  appears,  it  is  always  very  disagreeable.  As 

for  you,  I  don't  see  what  you  can  find  to  do  at  D ,  and  can 

see  no  other  possible  explanation  of  your  sojourn  with  those 
savages  than  by  imagining  you  have  made  some  conquest  you 
feel  proud  of.  I  have  a  nice  little  bone  to  pick  with  you,  but  I 
will  keep  it  for  the  present.  Shall  it  be  Friday,  or  Mon- 
day ?  I  don't  think  it  would  be  prudent  of  you  to  wait  much 
longer !  Good-bye  ;  I  leave  you  now  to  go  and  listen  to  your 
favourite,  M.  Mignet,  who  is  giving  a  lecture  on  "  Morals"  at  the 
Academy.  Rest  assured  the  Inquiry  will  pass  off  without  any 
shooting ;  as  to  the  scandal  of  the  thing,  they  no  longer  know 
what  that  means  at  the  present  time.  \ 
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LETTER   CXXXIV 

PARIS,  November  $th,  1848. 

I  HAVE  been  feeling  very  annoyed  with  you,  for  I  really  did 
want  to  see  you !  I  have  been  suffering  a  good  deal,  and  still 
am  suffering  too,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  I  feel  fearfully  de- 
pressed. One  hour  in  your  company  would  have  done  me  so 
much  good  !  You  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble,  as  once  you 
used,  to  say  something  nice  when  you  knew  you  had  some- 
thing spiteful  in  your  mind.  But  still,  whatever  just  reproaches 
I  may  have  to  make  you,  they  must  always  end  in  my  forgiving 
you  ;  but  in  return  for  this  I  would  like  you  to  do  something 
for  me.  Will  you  show  me  a  little  politeness,  to  make  up 
for  all  my  worries  of  the  past  fortnight  ?  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
discover  some  really  adequate  indemnity. 

Did  you  hear  the  cannons,  and  were  you  frightened  ?  For 
the  three  first  shots,  I  really  believed  they  wanted  to  demolish 
the  Republic.  I  didn't  half  understand  what  the  trouble  really 
was  ! 

You  still  have  a  Greek  book  of  mine.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
ruining  your  Greek  with  all  that  Romaic  gibberish.  However, 
I  believe  there  are  some  very  nice  things  in  that  book.  I  am 
hard  at  work  on  yet  another  historical  study. 

LETTER   CXXXV 

LONDON,  June  is/,  1850. 

IF  I  have  not  written  you  sooner,  it  is  because  I  am  so  busy  all 
day  here  that  I  can  never  sit  down  at  a  table  in  the  evening  with- 
out falling  straight  off  to  sleep.  I  will  not  say  much  about  the 
impressions  which  this  journey  has  made  on  me,  except  that  the 
English  as  individuals  are  exceedingly  stupid,  but  as  a  whole 
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a  truly  wonderful  nation.  Everything  that  money  can  do, 
they  do  with  great  good  sense  and  laudable  patience  ;  but  they 
have  about  as  much  idea  of  art  as  my  cat  has.  There  are  some 
Nepaulese  princes  here  you  would  fall  in  love  with.  They  wear 
flat  turbans,  with  huge  emeralds  hanging  from  the  edges,  and 
are  simply  one  mass  of  satin,  cashmere,  pearls  and  gold.  Their 
complexion  is  a  very  dark  shade  of  cafe  an  I  ait.  They  are  quite 
good  looking,  and  people  say  they  are  intelligent  too.  I  was 
interrupted  at  this  stage  of  my  letter,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  pick  up  the  threads  of  my  ideas  until  to-day,  which  happens 
to  be  Sunday.  We  are  going  to  Hampton  Court,  to  avoid  the 
very  excellent  chance  of  committing  suicide  which  the  Lord's 
Day  here  never  fails  to  offer  one !  Yesterday  I  dined  with  a 
Bishop  and  a  Dean,  who  made  me  more  and  more  of  a  socialist. 
The  Bishop  belongs  to  what  they  call  in  England  the  Rationalist 
School.  He  doesn't  himself  believe  in  what  he  preaches,  but  by 
means  of  his  apron  of  black  Naples  silk,  he  is  enabled  to  feast 
to  the  full  on  his  five  or  six  thousand  books,  and  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  reading  Greek,  too. 

I  have  got  a  bad  cold,  so  bad  that  no  one  could  feel  more 
thoroughly  demoralized  than  I  do.  Under  the  pretext  of  its 
being  June,  they  expose  me  to  the  most  deadly  draughts  ! 

All  the  women  look  to  me  as  if  they  were  made  of  wax.  They 
wear  such  huge  bustles  that  the  pavement  in  Regent  Street  can 
only  hold  one  of  them  at  a  time.  I  spent  my  morning  yesterday 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and  a  frightful  monstrosity  it  is  too. 
One  had  no  idea  what  a  total  lack  of  taste  and  two  million  pounds 
sterling  could  do  !  I  am  quite  nervous  of  becoming  an  out-and- 
out  socialist,  eating  as  I  do  off  silver  plates  and  meeting  people 
who  have  won  fourteen  thousand  pounds  on  the  racecourse  at 
Epsom.  There  is  no  longer  any  probability  of  a  revolution 
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breaking  out  here.  The  servility  of  the  poor  seems  strange  to 
our  democratic  ideas.  Every  day  one  sees  some  fresh  proof  of 
it,  but  after  all  it  is  a  great  question  if  they  are  not  really  happier 
as  they  are.  Write  me  to  Lincoln,  poste  restante.  Lincoln  is 
in  Lincolnshire  I  believe,  but  I  won't  swear  to  it. 

LETTER   CXXXVI 

SALISBURY,  Saturday,  June  i$thy  1850. 

I  AM  beginning  to  feel  that  I  have  had  enough  of  this  country. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  the  perpendicular  style  of  the  architecture, 
and  of  the  perpendicular  ways  of  the  natives  !  I  spent  two  days 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  staying  with  some  reverend  gentle- 
men there,  and,  taking  it  all  into  consideration,  I  really  prefer  the 
Capucin  friars.  I  am  particularly  furious  with  Oxford.  A 
"  fellow  "  had  the  insolence  to  ask  me  to  dinner,  and  all  he  gave 
me  to  eat  was  one  little  fish  about  four  inches  long,  served  on 
a  great  silver  dish,  and  one  lamb  cutlet,  also  on  a  silver 
dish.  All  this  was  served  in  quite  magnificent  style,  the 
potatoes  being  in  a  dish  of  carved  wood.  I  never  have  been  so 
hungry  before  !  This  is  the  outcome  of  these  people's  hypocrisy. 
They  love  to  show  foreigners  how  abstemious  they  are,  and, 
provided  they  get  their  luncheon,  they  don't  bother  about  dinner 
at  all. 

It  is  blowing  like  the  devil  and  bitterly  cold.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  broad  daylight  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
one  really  would  imagine  it  was  December.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  women  going  out  with  their  parasols  up,  though.  The  other 
day  I  made  a  bad  blunder.  I  gave  half-a-crown  to  a  gentleman 
in  black  who  had  shown  mo  over  the  Cathedral,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  him  if  he  knew  the  address  of  a  certain  gentleman 
to  whom  the  Dean  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction.  It 
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turned  out  that  this  was  the  very  man  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed.  We  both  of  us  looked  uncommonly  silly,  but 
he  stuck  to  the  money  ! 

I  mean  to  go  and  see  Stonehenge  again  to-morrow  and  get 
to  London  for  dinner  in  the  evening,  if  it  is  less  foggy  by  then. 
On  Monday  or  Tuesday  I  shall  leave  for  Canterbury,  and  I 
expect  to  be  in  Paris  on  Friday.  I  would  like  you  to  be  at 
Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  etc. 

Stonehenge  would  simply  astonish  you.  Good-bye  ;  I  am 
off  to  my  church  again.  God  knows  when  my  letter  will  leave 
here  !  They  have  just  told  me  that  the  post  takes  a  rest  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  I  have  a  horrible  cold  and  a  cough,  and  all  I  can 
get  to  drink  is  port  wine. 

The  women  here  wear  hoops  on  the  dresses.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  than  an  Englishwoman 
with  her  hoops  on  ! 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a  certain  Miss  Jewsbury,  a 
little  red-haired  woman,  who  writes  novels  ?  I  met  her  the 
other  evening,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  dreamed  all  her  life 
of  one  great  pleasure,  which  she  never  imagined  could  possibly 
be  realized — it  was  to  see  me  !  She  has  written  a  novel  called 
Zoe.  You,  who  read  so  much,  must  tell  me  who  this  person 
is,  to  whom  I  mean  so  much.  There  is  a  little  hippopot- 
amus in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  who  feeds  on  rice  milk. 
Punch  of  the  I5th  gives  a  picture  of  him,  which  is  a  perfect 
likeness.  Good-bye  ;  try  and  compensate  me  for  my  long  three 
weeks  here  with  a  really  good  walk  ! 

LETTER   CXXXVII 

BALE,  October  loth,  1850. 
FOR  a  long  time  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  you,  and   don't 
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know  how  it  is  that  I  have  put  it  off  so  long.  At  first  I  was 
in  such  out-of-the-way  places  that  there  seemed  no  likelihood 
of  the  post  ever  reaching  them,  and  afterwards  I  had  such  feats 
of  gymnastics  to  get  through,  in  visiting  the  Gothic  castles  of 
the  Vosges,  that  when  evening  came  I  never  had  strength  left 
to  hold  a  pen.  The  weather  was  shocking  when  I  started,  but 
it  quite  cleared  up  for  my  Alsace  trip,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  mountains,  the  woods  and  the  fresh  air,  which,  by  the  way 
has  not  been  corrupted  by  coal  smoke,  and  which  has  never 
vibrated  yet  to  accents  of  Girondins.  I  felt  very  happy  in 
the  midst  of  these  wild  places,  and  I  often  asked  myself 
how  one  can  possibly  live  anywhere  else.  The  woods  are 
all  green  again, 'and  exhale  a  delicious  fragrance  that  reminds 
me  of  our  walks.  Here  I  am,  at  last,  in  what  is  really  a  model 
republican  country,  where  there  are  no  custom  house  officials 
and  no  gendarmes,  and  where  there  are  beds  large  enough  even 
for  me,  a  form  of  comfort  I  never  found  in  Alsace.  I  stay  here 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  intend  to  see  the  Cathedral  at  Fribourg, 
and  then  go  straight  on  to  see  for  myself  if  the  statues  at  Strass- 
bourg  are  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  I  leave 
Strassbourg  on  the  I2th,  and  on  the  I4th  shall  be  in  Paris,  where 
I  hope  I  shall  find  you.  I  need  not  tell  you  it  will  please  me 
very  greatly  if  I  do.  Good-bye  ;  you  are  so  lazy  that  you  ought 
to  feel  grateful  to  me  for  being  so  long  in  writing  you,  as  it  gives 
you  such  a  good  excuse  for  not  writing  oftener  yourself ! 

LETTER   CXXXVIII 

PARIS,  June  i$lh,  1851. 

MY  mother  is  better,  and  I  think  she  will  soon  be  herself  again 
now.  I  have  been  very  anxious,  for  I  was  afraid  of  gastric 
inflammation.  Thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  her. 
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Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  for  a  week,  I  was  out,  and  went 
to  see  the  Spanish  dancers  who  are  performing  at  Princess 
Mathilda's  house.  I  thought  they  were  very  fair.  The  dance 
at  Mabille's  seems  to  have  taken  all  the  merit  out  of  the  bolero 
though.  Besides,  these  women  had  such  a  mass  of  crinoline 
behind  and  such  a  lot  of  collar  in  front  of  them  that  it  mjade  one 
realize  how  civilization  invades  all  and  everything.  What 
amused  me  most  was  a  little  girl  of  twelve  and  an  old  duenna, 
both  alike  surprised  to  find  themselves  outside  "  the  country  of 
Jesus,"  and  as  fine  specimens  of  the  barbarian  as  one  could  wish 
to  see. 

I  have  just  received  your  cushion  ;  you  really  are  a  very 
clever  worker,  a  thing  I  never  should  have  suspected  you  of 
being.  The  choice  of  colour  and  the  embroidery  itself  are  equally 
marvellous.  My  mother  admires  it  very  much.  As  to  what  it 
means,  the  very  commencement  of  the  explanation  you  wanted 
to  give  me  sufficed  to  make  me  understand  the  whole  of  it,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you. 

I  have  found  the  Saint  Evremont  here.  I  had  lost  it,  and  it 
required  prodigious  effort  of  memory  on  my  part  to  find  it  again. 


LETTER   CXXXIX 

LONDON,  July  22nd,  1851. 

I  AM  very  sad  at  what  you  tell  me  about  your  departure  ;  I 
quite  expected  to  find  you  still  in  Paris,  and  cannot  quite  accustom 
myself  to  the  idea  of  your  being  far  away.  I  have  not  even  the 
consolation  of  being  able  to  grumble  at  you  ;  do  try  and  be  back, 
though,  early  in  August.  I  shall  not  reproach  you,  because  I 
feel  certain  you  will  make  every  effort  you  can  to  say  good-bye 
tome.  Just  think  how  hard  it  will  be  for  me  to  spend  several 
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months  without  ever  seeing  you  !  Well !  you  know  what  a 
pleasure  it  would  be  to  me,  and  if  the  thing  is  possible  I  know 
you  will  do  it. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  a  huge  Noah's  ark,  marvellous  for 
the  very  strangeness  of  the  things  one  finds  there,  and  very 
mediocre  from  every  other  point  of  view  ;  on  the  whole,  though, 
a  day  there  is  quite  amusing. 

I  am  so  upset  at  what  your  letter  tells  me  that  I  have  no 
courage  to  write.  Good-bye. 

LETTER   CXL 

PARIS,  December  2nd,  1851. 

IT  seems  to  me  they  are  fighting  the  last  battle  now,  but  who  will 
win  it  ?  If  the  President  loses,  it  seems  to  me  the  heroic 
deputies  will  have  to  give  way  to  Ledru  Roltlin.  I  have  just  come 
home,  tired  out,  after  meeting  none  but  the  most  abject  fools, 
at  least  so  I  thought !  The  look  of  Paris  reminds  me  of  February 
24th,  only  the  soldiery  really  overawe  the  bourgeois  now.  The 
military  say  they  are  sure  of  success ;  but  you  know  what  their 
guide  book  is  !  Here  is  one  walk  postponed  anyhow  !  Good- 
bye ;  write  and  tell  me  if  any  of  your  people  are  engaged  in  this 
brawl. 

LETTER   CXLI 

PARIS,  December  $rd,  1851. 

WHAT  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  I  really  do  not  know  any  more  than 
you  do.  It  is  certain  that  the  soldiers  are  fierce  enough,  and  that 
the  bourgeois  are  afraid  of  them.  Whatever  it  all  means,  we 
are  just  on  the  point  of  crossing  a  reef,  and  are  sailing  rapidly 
towards  the  unknown.  Re-assure  yourself  and  write  and  tell 
me  when  I  can  see  you. 
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LETTER   CXLII 

March  2^th ,  1852. 

ALL  the  worries  and  troubles  in  the  world  are  being  heaped  upon 
me.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  work  on  my  hands  ; 
for,  acting  on  a  first  impulse,  I  have  taken  in  hand  a  chivalrous 
task,  and  you  know  one  ought  always  to  be  chary  of  doing  that. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  repent  it.  The  facts  are  that,  having" 
examined  the  documentary  defence  in  Libri's  trial,  I  have  the 
clearest  possible  proof  that  he  is  innocent,  and  I  am  writing  a 
long  article  to  the  Revue  on  the  subject  of  his  trial  and  all  the 
little  infamies  connected  with  it.  Pity  me  !  I  can  gain  nothing 
but  blows  for  my  trouble  ;  but  sometimes  one  feels  so  utterly 
disgusted  with  all  this  injustice,  that  one  does  these  silly  things. 
When  shall  we  make  a  trip  to  the  Museum  then  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  some  one  you  cared  so  much  for.  But 
this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  see  more  of  each  other, 
and  try  if  an  intimacy  such  as  ours  cannot  supply  a  remedy  for 
such  a  sorrows  as  this.  You  are  quite  right ;  life  is  a  foolish  thing, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  worse  than  it  really  is.  After 
all,  it  has  its  good  moments,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is 
more  agreeable  than  the  remembrance  of  unhappy  moments  is 
sad.  It  gives  me  more  pleasure  to  call  to  mind  our  chats  than 
it  gives  me  pain  to  recall  our  quarrels.  It  is  necessary  to  store 
up  a  good  supply  of  these  happy  memories.  .  .  . 


LETTER    CXLIII 

PARIS,  April  22nd,  1852. 

YOUR  letter  has  done  me  much  good.     I  feel  nervous  for  the 
moment,  just  as  one  naturally  does  after  yielding  to  a  first  impulse ; 
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you  know  these  first  impulses  are  nearly  always  honest  !  There 
is  the  moment,  though,  when  all  the  baser  sentiments  return. 
They  threaten  me  now  with  a  trial  for  contempt  of  justice  and 
for  attacking  a  chose  jugee  !  That  appears  to  me  to  be  going 
rather  far,  but  anything  is  possible  here  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  College  of  Charters  is  sharpening  its 
claws  to  rip  me  open.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  submit 
to  an  examination  and  thus  cause  a  noisy  controversy.  I  trust 
that,  when  the  moment  of  battle  comes,  I  shall  regain  my  energy. 
At  present  I  feel  discomfited  and  worried.  Thank  you  for  what 
you  tell  me  ;  I  am  quite  alive  to  it.  Do  try  and  get  better  by 
degrees,  as  so  to  be  able  to  come  and  see  me  in  prison,  should 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst ! 


LETTER   CXLIV 

PARIS,  May  is/,  1852. 

MY  good  mother  is  dead  ;  I  do  hope  her  sufferings  were  not  too 
great.  Her  features  are  as  calm  and  her  expression  as  gentle 
as  they  always  were.  I  thank  you  for  all  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  her.  Good-bye  ;  think  of  me,  and  let  me  have  news 
of  you  soon. 

LETTER   CXLV 

PARIS,  May  igth,  1852. 

DOES  not  this  fine  weather  mean  something  to  you  ?  It  seems 
to  make  a  new  man  of  me  altogether  !  I  was  expecting  you 
nearly  the  whole  of  yesterday.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  you  must  have  known  that  I  was  expecting  you.  Come 
i  as  quickly  as  you  can,  for  I  have  any  number  of  things  to  say 

M 
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to  you.  I  don't  know  if  they  want  to  hang  me  or  not,  for  what 
they  tell  me  on  the  subject  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes 
white.  What  makes  me  very  fidgety  is  the  thought  of  a  public 
ceremony,  before  the  flower  of  the  mob  and  three  imbeciles  in 
black  robes,  stiff  as  pegs  and  cocksure  of  their  own  importance, 
to  whom  one  cannot  dream  of  saying  what  utter  contempt  one 
feels  for  their  robes,  their  person  and  their  intelligence.  Good- 
bye ;  send  me  a  word  in  answer. 

LETTER    CXLVI 

PARIS,  May  22nd,  1852. 

DID  our  walk  tire  you  ?  Tell  me  quickly  "  yes/'  or  "  no  "  ? 
I  expected  a  line  from  you  to-day.  I  am  being  ruined  by  my 
counsel ;  he  pleases  me  very  much,  though.  He  is  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  not  over-eloquent,  and  he  understands  the  whole 
thing  as  well  as  I  do.  This  gives  me  some  sort  of  hope. 

LETTER    CXLVII 

May,  1852. 

A  FORTNIGHT  in  gaol  and  a  fine  of  2,000  francs  !  My  counsel 
spoke  very  well,  and  the  judges  were  very  polite.  I  was  not  in 
the  least  nervous.  In  fact  I  am  not  as  dissatisfied  as  I  have 
a  perfect  right  to  be.  I  am  not  going  to  appeal. 

LETTER   CXLVIII 

May  27th,  1852. 
UPON  my  word,  you  are  good  to  me ! 

The  other  day  I  went  to  the  magistrate's  apartments  and 
was  imprudent  enough  to  take  a  note  for  one  thousand  francs 
in  my  pocket.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  since  ;  but  surely 
it  is  impossible  that  any  cut-purse  could  have  crept  into  the 
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abode  of  a  person  so  illustrious ;  yet  it  is  impossible  that  the 
note  vanished  of  its  own  sweet  will !  Let  us  think  of  it  no  more, 
though.  At  the  very  same  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  touch 
a  so-called  plague-infected  person,  and  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  put  me  into  quarantine  for  a  fortnight ;  that  really  was 
a  piece  of  bad  luck  !  My  friend,  M.  Bocher,  goes  to  gaol  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  we  will  go  in  together  then.  In  the  mean- 
time I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  My  revenge  has  commenced 
already.  My  friend  Saulcy  happened  to  be  at  some  one's  house 
the  other  day  when  some  one  spoke  of  the  sentence  passed  on  me  ; 
thereupon,  without  in  the  least  heeding  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
off  starts  my  gunner,  with  the  discretion  of  his  arm,  and  hurls 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  folly,  fatuity,  stupidity 
and  self-conceit  of  the  rascals,  etc.,  calling  to  witness  a  certain 
gentleman  sitting  there  in  a  black  coat,  whom  he  knew  by  sight, 
though  ignorant  what  his  profession  was.  Well !  this  happened 
to  be  M—  — ,  one  of  my  judges  !  Just  imagine  the  position  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  and  those  present,  and,  lastly,  of  Saulcy 
himself,  who,  warned  when  it  was  too  late,  threw  himself  on  to 
the  sofa,  bursting  with  laughter,  and  said  :  "  Upon  my  word,  I 
don't  retract  one  word  of  what  I've  said." 

LETTER   CXLIX 

June  ist,  1852. 

I  AM  spending  all  my  time  just  now  reading  Beyle's  correspon- 
dence. It  makes  me  feel  quite  twenty  years  younger.  It  is  just 
as  if  I  was  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  I  had  known  intimately,  and  his  ideas  about  things 
and  people  are  singularly  at  one  with  my  own  too.  It  makes 
me  feel  gay  and  sad  alternately  about  twenty  times  an  hour,  and 
makes  me  regret  very  much  having  burnt  all  his  letters  tome. 
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LETTER   CL 

MARSEILLES,  September  izth,  1852. 

I  WENT  to  Touraine,  where  I  visited  Chambord  one  day  when 
it  was  pouring,  and  St.  Aignon  another  day,  in  a  drizzling  rain. 
I  made  my  way  back  to  Paris  on  the  7th  in  the  rain,  left  the 
same  day  again  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  deluge,  and  descended 
the  Rhone  in  a  fog  that  you  could  cut  with  a  knife.  It  was  only 
in  the  Canebiere  that  I  found  the  sun  again,  and  for  the  last  two 
days  he  has  been  shining  in  all  his  glory.  I  found  there  (at  Mar- 
seilles, not  in  the  sun)  my  cousin  and  his  wife,  and  I  saw  them  off 
yesterday  on  the  Leonidas,  the  sea  being  the  most  heavenly  blue 
without  one  ripple  and  the  weather  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
of  a  kind  you  have  not  an  idea  of  in  your  sad  northern  climes. 
They  are  the  only  relations  I  have  left  now,  and  are  the  owners 
of  that  salon  which  you  once  deigned  to  honour  with  your  appro- 
val. I  was  seized  with  a  very  sad  feeling  of  loneliness  when  I  saw 
the  trail  of  smoke  from  the  Leonidas  disappear  behind  the 
isles,  which  must  be  quite  familiar  to  you  from  their  description 
in  Monte  Christo.  I  felt  a  regular  old  fogey  !  I  wanted  you 
to  be  here,  and  have  been  thinking  how  much  this  country  would 
amuse  you,  though  to  me  it  is  decidedly  tedious.  I  would  make 
you  eat  twenty  different  kinds  of  fruit  you  had  never  seen  or  even 
heard  of  before  ;  for  instance,  yellow  peaches,  white  and  red 
melons,  medlars  and  fresh  pistachio  nuts.  Besides  all  this,  you 
could  spend  whole  days  in  Turkish  curiosity  and  other  shops, 
where  there  are  all  sorts  of  useless  things,  very  nice  indeed  to 
look  at,  but  very  far  from  nice  to  pay  for !  I  often  ask  myself 
why  you  don't  make  a  trip  to  the  Midi,  and  I  can  find  no  really 
good  reason  why  you  should  not. 

I  am  going  to  rove  about  the  mountains  for  three  days,  all 
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by  myself,  without  being  able  to  exchange  one  single  thought  with 
any  biped  in  French.  I  don't  know,  after  all,  if  this  is  not  better, 
though,  than  having  to  talk  to  the  provincials  of  the  towns  ; 
each  year  it  seems  to  me  they  become  more  intolerable. 

They  are  busy  illuminating  all  the  prefectures,  and  fixing  up 
eagles  everywhere  they  possibly  can.  There  is  not  one  form  of 
silliness  that  escapes  them  !  What  a  droll  people  !  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  I  am  greatly  afraid  the  proofs  of  Demetrius  are 
getting  lost.  I  meant  to  correct  them  en  route,  and  they  have 
not  arrived  as  yet ! 


LETTER   CLI 

MOULINS,  September  2jthy   1852. 

I  HAVE  been  very  ill  and  am  still  rather  weak,  all  the  more  so 
because  the  remedy  which  cured  me,  that  is  to  say  the  mistral  or 
north  wind,  has  given  me  a  cold,  which  takes  all  the  strength 
out  of  me  and  which  the  white  night  and  the  continual  racing 
about  do  not  tend  to  cure.  For  forty-five  hours  I  thought  I  was 
in  for  cerebral  congestion,  and  was  so  bad  that  I  quite  believed 
I  was  going  to  see  the  kingdom  of  the  shades.  I  was  absolutely 
alone  and  treated  myself,  or  rather  was  not  treated  at  all,  for 
I  was  in  a  state  of  physical  and  mental  prostration,  which  made 
the  slightest  movement  most  horribly  painful.  I  certainly  felt 
some  annoyance  at  the  idea  of  passing  into  an  unknown  world  ; 
but  what  seemed  to  be  still  more  annoying  was  the  idea  of  having 
to  make  any  sort  of  resistance.  It  is  in  this  brutish  state  of  resig- 
nation, I  believe,  that  one  leaves  this  world,  not  because  the  disease 
really  overwhelms  one,  but  simply  because  one  grows  utterly  in- 
different to  everything,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  making  the 
slightest  effort  in  self-defence.  I  am  awaiting  here  the  arrival 
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of  a  certain  monseigneur  with  whom  I  have  to  fix  up  my  route 
homewards.  Very  likely  I  shall  have  to  trot  about  for  two  or  three 
days  according  to  his  instructions,  and  then  I  shall  return  to 
Paris.  To-morrow  is  my  birthday,  which  I  would  like  to 
spend  with  you.  It  always  happens  that  I  am  by  myself  that 
day  of  the  year,  and  always  abominably  sad. 


LETTER   CLII 

CARABANCHEL,  September  nth,  1853. 

ON  arriving  here  I  found  that  all  sorts  of  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  fete  in  honour  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
They  intended  to  act  a  comedy,  recite,  and  sing  a  "  loa  "  in  her 
honour  and  that  of  her  daughter.  I  have  been  called  into 
requisition  to  manufacture  the  sky,  repair  the  decorations, 
design  costumes,  etc.,  without  mentioning  the  rehearsals  I  have 
had  to  give  five  mythological  goddesses,  only  one  of  whom  had 
ever  set  foot  on  the  stage  of  even  a  society  theatre.  Yester- 
day was  the  fatal  day  and  my  goddesses  looked  very  pretty, 
though  they  were  all  half  dead  with  fright.  However,  it  all  went 
off  very  well.  They  all  applauded,  without  in  the  least  under- 
standing the  very  nonsensical  verses  of  the  "  loa  "  poet.  His 
comedy,  which  was  a  translation  of  "  Bonsoir,  Monsieur  Panta- 
lon"  was  much  better ;  and  I  admire  the  facility  with  which  these 
young  society  women  can  transform  themselves  into  very  fair 
actresses.  After  the  comedy  came  a  ball  and  then  supper,  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  young  protege  of  the  Countess  improvised 
some  very  tolerable  verses,  which  made  the  heroine  weep  and 
the  rest  of  the  company  drink  somewhat  vigorously.  This  morn- 
ing I  have  a  terrible  headache  and  feel  the  sun  uncomfortably 
hot.  I  am  going  to  Madrid  to  see  some  bull  fights,  and  leave 
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my  goddesses  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  pay  some  visits 
and  do  some  work  in  the  Library.  As  the  company  here  con- 
sists of  nine  women,  and  I  am  the  only  man,  they  called  me 
Apollo  in  Madrid.  Of  the  nine  Muses,  though,  unfortunately 
five  are  either  mothers  or  aunts  of  the  other  four  ;  but  these 
four  are  true-born  Andalusians,  with  that  little  wild  air  about 
them  which  always  makes  Andalusians  so  enchanting  to  look 
at,  especially  when  they  are  in  their  Olympic  costumes  too ! 
Doubtless  you  are  not  enjoying  the  fine  weather  we  are. 


LETTER   CLIII 

L'EsctJRiAL,  October  $th,  1853. 

I  AM  sending  you  a  little  flower  which  I  found  on  the  mountain 
behind  the  ugly  convent  of  the  Escurial.  It  is  a  flower  I  have 
not  met  with  since  I  was  in  Corsica  ;  they  call  it  mucchiallo 
there,  but  here  no  one  knows  its  name.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  wind  blows  over  them,  these  flowers  have  a  perfume  which 
I  think  is  delicious.  I  found  the  Escurial  just  as  gloomy  as  I 
left  it  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  civilization  has  made  its  way 
there  all  the  same.  One  gets  an  iron  bedstead  now,  and  cutlets 
and,  last  but  not  least,  bugs,  but  no  bed-warmers  as  yet !  I  miss 
the  last-named  very  much,  and  it  seems  to  make  the  clumsy 
architecture  of  Harrera  all  the  more  ridiculous !  I  am  dining 
in  Madrid  this  evening,  for  I  could  not  stand  another  day  here. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  shall  stay  at  Madrid  until  the  15th  of  this 
month,  and  then  go  to  Valladolid,  Toro,  Zamora,  and  Leon,  un- 
less the  weather,  which  just  now  is  magnificent,  suddenly  breaks 
up,  which  is  very  improbable.  I  have  been  to  Toledo  and  this 
place  and  shall  go  to  Segovie,  in  order  to  avoid  some  balls  in 
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Madrid,  for  they  always  bore  me  very  much.  The  other  evening 
I  was  at  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  a  pitiable  affair 
it  was,  except  indeed  that  the  new  Hall  is  very  fine  and  very  com- 
fortable, and  was  full  of  very  beautiful  women  that  night.  The 
actors  were  only  fair,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  wearisome. 
If  you  were  here,  you  would  see  the  finest  collection  of  fruit 
one  could  possibly  find  anywhere.  There  is  a  fair  going  on 
in  Madrid,  and  the  fruit  comes  in  from  far  and  near,  most  of  it 
being  kinds  you  have  never  seen.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  impossible 
to  send  it.  If  there  were  anything  here  you  would  care  about, 
remember  you  have  only  to  ask  for  it. 

LETTER    CLIV 

MADRID,  October  25th,  1853. 

OUR  little  colony  is  broken  up,  the  duchess  having  deigned  to 
give  birth  to  a  daughter.  Her  mother  has  constituted  herself 
sick-nurse,  and  the  rest  of  us  have  returned  en  masse  to  the 
city.  I  have  caught  a  horrible  cold,  and  now,  to  complete  my 
cup  of  woe,  a  diabolical  sirocco  is  blowing.  In  spite  of  the  vile 
weather  and  my  sneezing,  I  went  yesterday  to  see  Cuchares, 
the  most  famous  matador  since  Montes.  The  bulls  were  such 
a  bad  lot  that  they  had  to  give  one  of  them  to  the  dogs,  and  quite 
half  of  them  had  to  be  excited  by  the  use  of  fire  streamers.  Two 
men  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  we  quite  believed  they  were 
killed,  an  incident  which  gave  some  sort  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  otherwise  utterly  detestable.  The  bulls 
seem  to  have  no  courage  now-a-days,  and  the  men  are  not  much 
better.  I  am  thinking  of  starting  off  on  my  archaeological  tour 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled.  They  predict  a  St. 
Martin's  summer,  which  however  does  not  seem  to  be  forth- 
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coming.  It  is  probable,  that  if  you  were  to  let  me  know  at  once 
what  commissions  you  have  for  me,  I  should  get  your 
letter  just  in  time.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  well  versed 
in  what  is  worth  buying  in  this  country.  I  took  the  risk 
of  getting  you  some  handkerchiefs.  They  are  rather  ugly,  but 
I  remember  that  you  lost  no  time  in  laying  hands  on  a  similar 
one  of  these  handkerchiefs  which  I  somehow  happened  to 
have.  Here  one  seldom  sees  any  but  French  dresses.  There 
were  some  hats  at  the  bull  fight  yesterday  too.  Would  you  care 
about  any  garters  or  buttons  ?  If  they  are  still  worn,  write 
and  tell  me  what  kind  you  like,  and  don't  lose  any  time  about 
it.  I  have  read  Wilhelm  Meister,  or  rather  re-read  it.  It 
is  a  strange  book,  in  which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world  alternate  with  some  most  ridiculously  childish  non- 
sense. In  all  Goethe's  works  there  is  a  mixture  of  genius  and 
German  simplicity,  which  is  very  striking  :  was  he  making 
game  of  others,  or  of  himself  ? 

Do  remind  me,  on  my  return,  to  give  you  Les  Affinites 
Electives  to  read.  They  write  me  from  Paris  in  praise  of  a 
book  by  Alex  Dumas  the  Younger,  which  is  called  Un  cas  de 
rupture,  or  some  such  name.  One  cannot  do  much  reading  in 
Madrid  though.  I  keep  asking  myself  whatever  the  women 
find  to  do  with  themselves  when  they  are  not  love-making,  and 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  find  a  plausible  answer.  They  all 
dream  of  being  Empresses  some  day.  One  lady  was  at  a  per- 
formance the  other  day,  when  some  one  in  the  box  stated  that 
the  Countess  of  Teba  had  married  the  Emperor.  She  started 
impetuously  and  cried,  "  In  this  country  there  is  no  future  !  " 

With  so  many  diversions,  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  an  Academy  of  History  here,  and  that  I  am  a  member 
of  it.  It  is  nearly  as  amusing  as  ours!  Good-bye. 
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LETTER   CLV 

MADRID,  November  22nd,  1853. 

WHEN  I  think  of  the  snow  upon  the  Guadarrama,  my  courage 
quite  fails  me  !  We  are  enjoying  a  magnificent  sun  here,  which 
however,  though  it  shines  brightly  enough,  does  not  seem  really 
warming.  At  night-time  it  is  abominably  cold,  and  the  sentry 
at  the  palace  cannot  remain  on  duty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a  time.  Before  I  leave,  I  want  to  attend  a  sitting  of 
the  Cortes  again,  which  opened  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  a  very 
modest  way,  without  any  speech  from  the  throne,  His  Majesty's 
time  being  so  nearly  up  that  they  wished  to  spare  him  his 
emotions.  I  am  sufficiently  well  versed  in  local  politics  and 
know  enough  politicans  of  both  parties  for  the  show  to  amuse 
me  at  this  moment,  when  we  are  even  deprived  of  our  bull  fights. 
I  will  bring  you  some  garters  then,  since  you  do  not  care  about 
buttons.  It  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  I  discovered 
them.  Civilization  makes  such  headway  that  the  elastic  has 
almost  altogether  replaced  the  classic  liga  of  the  days  gone 
by.  When  I  asked  some  housemaids  here  to  tell  me  where  the 
shop  was,  they  angrily  crossed  themselves,  telling  me  that  they 
have  no  use  for  such  trash,  and  that  only  the  common  people 
wear  them.  The  progress  French  fashions  are  making  is  some- 
what alarming  ;  mantillas  are  rare  enough  now,  and  hats— 
what  hats  too  ! — are  fast  taking  their  place.  You  would  be 
delighted  to  see  the  works  of  art  the  dressmakers  of  this  capital 
turn  out ! 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  spend  five  or  six  hours  at  Aranjuez, 
at  the  house  of  a  stock-jobber  friend  of  mine,  M.  Salamanca. 
He  is  the  most  intelligent  man  and  the  best  fellow  I  have  met. 
He  makes  lots  of  money,  it  seems,  and  he  makes  it  circulate 
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nobly.  He  finds  time  not  only  to  look  after  his  business,  but  to  go 
in  for  politics  too,  and  has  been  a  Minister  before  now  and  will 
be  again  some  day,  if  he  cares  to  be.  Everything  about  the 
man  reminds  one  of  Andalusia;  it  is  the  same  sort  of  charm. 
On  the  isth,  for  the  birthday  of  Sainte-Eugenie,  we  had  a  ball  at 
the  French  Embassy,  where  the  U.S.A.  Minister's  wife,  Madame 
-  appeared  in  a  costume  which  made  every  one  laugh.  It 
was  of  black  velvet,  with  a  border  of  tinsel  lace,  and  she  also 
wore  a  very  theatrical-looking  diadem.  It  ended  in  her  son,  who 
looked  an  arrant  idiot,  sending  a  challenge  to  a  certain  duke, 
who  is  very  noble,  very  rich,  very  silly  and  very  desirous  of 
living  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Negotiations  between  them  are 
still  going  on,  but  I  do  not  think  the  affair  will  end  in  any  one 
being  killed  !  Good-bye. 


LETTER   CLVI 

MADRID,  November  28th,  1853. 

YOUR  letter  crossed  mine,  which  you  must  have  received  at 
the  very  moment  yours  reached  me.  I  explained  to  you  why 
I  was  remaining  here  a  few  days  longer.  They  beg  me  most 
earnestly  to  stay  for  the  "  Nocha  Buena,"  that  is  to  say  Christ- 
mas Day,  but  in  all  probability  I  shall  be  in  Paris  about  the 
I2th  to  I5th,  provided  the  weather  is  not  too  bad.  I  will  write 
you  from  Bayonne  or  Tours,  where  I  have  to  stop. 

Despite  the  court  mourning,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dancing 
going  on,  though  they  all  have  to  wear  black  gloves,  of  course. 
They  are  all  very  agitated  over  the  first  meetings  of  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  to  know  if  this  ministry  will  last,  or  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  coup  d'etat.  The  opposition  is  incensed  and 
intend  to  give  San-Luis'  shoulders  a  real  good  cudgelling. 
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house  I  am  staying  in  is  neutral  ground,  and  here  the  Ministers 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  meet  each  other ;  which  is 
certainly  entertaining  enough  for  people  who  are  fond  of  hearing 
the  gossip  of  the  day.  The  truth  is  that  what  they  call  Society 
here  is  composed  of  such  a  small  circle  of  people  that,  if  it  divided 
itself  into  factions,  it  would  no  longer  be  able  to  exist  at  all. 
Whatever  one  does  at  Madrid,  provided  that  one  goes  to  a 
public  place,  one  is  certain  always  to  meet  the  same  three 
hundred  people.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a  Society  really  amus- 
ing, and  infinitely  less  hypocritical  than  you  find  anywhere  else. 
I  must  tell  you  a  good  joke.  The  custom  here  is  always  to  offer 
anything  that  is  admired.  The  Prime  Minister's  sweetheart  was 
dining  next  to  me  the  other  day  ;  she  is  as  stupid  as  an  old 
cabbage,  and  very  fat.  She  displayed  a  pair  of  rather  fine 
shoulders,  upon  which  fell  a  regular  garland  of  acorns,  made 
either  of  metal  or  china.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  I  began  to 
praise  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  She  replied  :  "  They 
are  both  quite  at  your  disposal !  " 

Good-bye  !  Write  a  longer  letter  this  time.  I  may  still 
receive  news  of  you  here,  and  in  any  case  I  certainly  hope  to  find 
a  letter  at  Bayonne.  Why  is  it  that  I  am  longing  so  much  to  see 
you  again  ?  For  all  that,  though,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to 
conform  to  your  protocols,  which,  in  their  absolute  scorn  of 
logic  and  the  law  of  probability,  are  indeed  worthy  of  M.  Nessel- 
rode. 


LETTER   CLVII 

PARIS,  July  2Oth,  1854. 

I  ARRIVED  here  the  day  before  yesterday  and  have  not  written 
sooner  because  I  was  feeling  too  depressed.     I  found  one  of  my 
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oldest  friends  here,  stricken  with  cholera.      To-day  they  think 
he  is  nearly  out  of  danger  though. 

Crossing  the  Channel,  an  icy  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  has 
given  me  either  a  chill  or  a  touch  of  rheumatism.  I  feel  just  as 
if  my  very  stomach  was  on  fire,  and  the  slightest  movement 
is  painful.  However,  I  must  start  this  evening  for  Normandy, 
where  I  am  going  to  give  a  lecture  to  the  loafers  of  Caen,  and, 
directly  this  unpleasant  task  is  finished,  I  shall  return  as  quickly 
as  I  can.  I  expect  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  August 
2nd.  After  that  I  have  no  fixed  plans.  At  first  I  had  an  idea 
of  going  to  spend  a  month  in  Venice  ;  but  the  quarantine  and 
other  annoyances,  which  the  cholera  has  given  rise  to,  makes  a 
trip  there  out  of  the  question.  My  Minister  has  offered  to  send  me 
to  Munich  as  Commissioner,  I  know  not  for  what  exactly,  a  propos 
of  the  Bavarian  exhibition.  I  have  not  yet  said  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
to  his  proposal,  and  will  wait  till  I  get  back  to  Paris  before  mak- 
ing up  my  mind.  Probably  you  will  go  and  spend  a  few  weeks 
in  London,  and,  if  you  do,  the  Crystal  Palace  really  deserves  a 
visit.  As  regards  art  and  good  taste,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
but  in  its  invention  and  execution  there  is  something  about  it  at 
once  so  grand  and  yet  so  simple,  that  one  has  to  go  to  England  to 
get  an  idea  of  it.  It  is  a  toy  which  cost  twenty-five  million  pounds 
and  is  a  cage  in  which  several  whole  churchfuls  of  people  could 
valse.  My  last  few  days  in  London  amused  and  interested  me. 
I  saw  and  conversed  with  all  the  public  men,  and  listened  to  a 
debate  on  the  question  of  subsidies  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  the  Commons,  in  which  all  the  debaters  of  note  spoke,  and 
spoke  very  maliciously,  it  seemed  to  me.  Lastly  I  had  a  really 
good  dinner.  They  give  you  a  splendid  dinner  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  I  recommend  it  to  you,  as  I  know  you  are  a"  gour- 
mande." 
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I  have  brought  back  a  pair  of  garters  from  London,  which 
they  assure  me  here  come  from  Borrin's !  I  do  not  know  what  the 
English  women  wear  on  their  stockings,  or  how  they  manage 
to  procure  those  indispensable  articles,  for  I  really  think  it  must 
be  very  difficult  and  very  trying  to  their  modesty  to  ask  for  them  ! 
The  shopman  who  sold  me  these  garters,  blushed  up  to  his  ears. 

You  say  some  very  nice  things  to  me,  and  they  would  give 
me  all  the  more  pleasure  if  experience  in  the  past  had  not  made 
me  so  distrustful.  I  do  not  dare  even  to  hope  for  what  I  most 
ardently  desire.  You  know,  though,  you  have  only  to  lift  a 
little  finger  and  I  will  hurry  to  you. 

I  would  like  you  to  act  just  as  if  you  and  I  were  really  in 
danger  of  never  seeing  each  other  again,  in  these  days  of  great 
uncertainty.  Good-bye !  Whatever  you  do,  I  love  you  ! 
Do  write  me  to  Caen,  c/o  M.  Marc,  captain  of  the  ship.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  news  of  you. 


LETTER   CLVIII 

PARIS,  August  2nd,  1854. 

I  ARRIVED  here  this  morning,  feeling  very  stiff,  very  worried, 
very  ill  and  very  sad.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  that  pain  in  my  side 
and  stomach,  and  it  prevents  me  from  finding  any  position  in 
which  I  can  sleep.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  reached  Caen, 
the  very  day  of  the  ceremony.  I  saw  the  Secretary  and  took 
measures  to  avoid  all  official  visits.  At  three  o'clock  I  entered 
the  hall  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  where  I  found  eighteen  to  twenty 
women  in  the  gallery,  and  about  two  hundred  men  of  exactly 
the  same  type  one  finds  in  every  other  town,  as  far  as  I  could 
see  ;  the  silence  that  reigned  was  quite  extraordinary.  I  got 
through  my  long  speech  without  the  slightest  show  of  emotion 
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and  they  applauded  me  very  politely.  The  sitting  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  concluded  with  some  verses,  delivered  by  a 
hunchback,  about  two  feet  six  inches  high,  which  were  not 
at  all  bad.  I  was  at  once  led  off  by  the  authorities  to  the  hotel, 
where  they  gave  me  a  banquet,  which  only  lasted  two  hours, 
and  at  which  they  gave  us  some  really  good  fish  and  delicious 
lobsters.  I  fancied  I  was  going  to  escape  then,  when  suddenly 
the  President  of  the  Antiquaries  stood  up  and  every  one  else 
with  him.  He  started  to  speak,  and  said  he  proposed  to  drink 
my  health,  seeing  that  I  was  famous  from  three  different  points 
of  view  :  as  senator,  as  man  of  letters  and  as  scholar.  There 
was  only  the  table  between  us,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  great 
desire  to  hurl  a  dish  of  rum  jelly  at  his  head.  While  he  was 
speaking,  I  pondered  over  my  reply,  without  being  able  to  think 
of  a  single  word  to  say.  When  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  I  realized 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  say  something,  and 
I  started  a  sentence  without  in  the  least  knowing  how  I  was 
going  on  with  it.  I  spoke  in  this  sort  of  way  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  with  plenty  of  self-confidence,  but  without  really 
knowing  what  I  was  saying.  They  assured  me  I  had  been  most 
eloquent.  I  was  not  fated  to  escape  yet,  though  !  The  Mayor 
took  hold  of  me  and  led  me  off  to  a  concert,  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  were  giving  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  I  was  put  into  a  chair  and  there  exhibited 
to  a  great  number  of  well-dressed  people,  the  women  very 
pretty  and  very  white,  dressed  just  as  in  Paris,  except  that  they 
displayed  rather  less  of  their  shoulders,  and  that  with  their 
ball  dresses  they  wore  little  maroon  coloured  boots.  They  sang 
very  badly,  all  the  airs  being  from  comic  operas,  and  then  a 
lady,  very  well  dressed  and  evidently  some  one  of  importance, 
made  a  collection  in  a  crystal  bowl.  I  gave  her  twenty  francs, 
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which  won  me  a  most  gracious  curtsey.  At  midnight  they  took 
me  to  my  abode,  where  I  slept  badly,  in  fact  didn't  sleep  at  all. 
At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  they  came  to  hunt  me  out,  to 
preside  at  a  non-political  meeting,  and  I  had  to  listen  to  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  I  had 
spoken  very  eloquently.  I  made  a  short  speech  to  try  and  get 
the  minutes  purged  of  these  adverbs,  but  in  vain.  Finally, 
I  again  got  into  the  mail-coach  and  here  I  am  !  The  best 
thing  for  me  would  be  to  spend  one  good  day  with  you.  That 
might  revive  me  !  I  don't  believe  in  all  your  impossibilities. 
I  have  my  doubts  about  their  genuineness,  and  the  thought 
makes  me  sad.  My  Minister  would  like  me  to  go  to  the  Munich 
Exhibition.  I  am  not  too  keen  to  go  ;  but  where  am  I  to  go 
this  year  unless  it  be  to  Germany  ?  Good-bye  ;  I  love  you  what- 
ever you  do .  I  think  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more  impressed  with 
that !  You  can  always  write  me  here. 


LETTER   CLIX 

INNSPRUCK,  August  315^,  1854. 

I  AM  very  tired,  and  yet  I  feel  I  want  to  write  to  you.  My 
head  is  heavy,  and  I  feel  absolutely  intoxicated  with  the 
landscapes  and  magnificent  panoramas  I  have  seen  the  last  four 
days.  From  Bale  I  went  to  go  to  Schaffhausen,  where  we 
embarked  upon  the  Rhine.  Right  and  left  of  us  were  mountains, 
truly  magnificent,  and  very  much  finer  than  those  so-called 
mountains  which  border  the  Lower  Rhine  and  which  the  English 
admire  so  much.  From  the  Rhine  we  entered  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance and  came  to  a  town  of  that  name,  where  we  ate  some  very 
excellent  fruit  and  listened  to  the  Tyrolese  playing  the  zither. 
We  crossed  the  lake  and  came  to  Lindau,  where  we  waited  for 
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a  train,  which  passes  through  the  most  imposing  forest,  the 
finest  lakes  and  the  most  beautiful  mountains  this  country 
possesses.  This  brought  us  to  Kempten  ;  but  by  that  time  I 
was  tired  out,  just  as  one  is  after  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  a 
beautiful  picture  gallery.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  we  left 
Kempten  by  night  and  arrived  a  little  before  midnight  yesterday 
at  Innspruck,  after  passing  through  country  not  more  beautiful, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  grander  than  that  which  we  really  came 
to  see.  The  only  difficulty  so  far  has  been  the  perpetual  chang- 
ing, and  how  to  fit  in  the  various  mail-coaches.  There  are  at 
least  a  dozen  between  Kempten  and  Innspruck.  I  ate  some 
delicious  woodcock  to  revive  me,  and  some  soups,  which  are 
certainly  extraordinary,  but  which  have  a  merit  of  their  own  when 
one  is  hungry,  and  happens  to  be  a  good  many  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  drawback  to  this  trip  is  one's  ignorance 
of  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  people  here,  which  are  much  more 
interesting  really  than  all  the  landscapes.  In  the  Tyrol  the  women 
seemed  to  me  to  be  treated  just  as  they  deserved  to  be.  They 
are  tied  to  the  carts  and  pull  very  heavy  loads  along  quite 
successfully.  They  struck  me  as  being  very  ugly,  and  having 
enormous  feet,  and  the  ladies  I  met  in  the  train  and  on  the 
steamers  were  not  much  better.  They  wear  positively  indecent 
hats,  boots  of  sky  blue  and  gloves  of  apple  green !  It  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  these  very  qualities  aforesaid  which  compose  what 
the  natives  call  gemuth.and  which  they  are  so  proud  of.  On 
looking  at  this  country's  works  of  art,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
it  lacks  most  of  all  is  imagination.  It  prides  itself  on  its  imagin- 
ation too,  and  yet  falls  into  the  most  pretentious  extravagances.  I 
have  just  seen  the  town.  It  is  all  very  new,  excepting  Maxi- 
milian's tomb,  but  it  is  beautifully  situated.  More  dresses  ! 
All  the  people  one  meets  are  ugly  and  look  rather  commonplace  ; 
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but  one  cannot  walk  a  yard  without  seeing  a  mountain,  and  what 
a  mountain  too !  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  climb  the 
glacier.  The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  promises  to  remain 
so.  On  the  whole  I  am  glad  I  left  Paris,  but  I  would  like  you 
to  be  here  with  me,  for  it  seems  to  me  you  would  have  more 
to  amuse  you  here  than  you  can  possibly  find  amongst  your  sea- 
wolves.  When  do  you  return  to  Paris  ?  Write  me  to  Vienna 
and  donH  lose  any  time  about  it ;  and  do  write  me  a  very  long 
and  a  very  affectionate  letter  too. 

Stay,  here  is  a  flower  from  the  Brenner  ! 


LETTER   CLX 

PRAGUE,  September  nth,  1854. 

MY  companions  left  me  this  morning,  to  return  to  France.  I 
feel  ill  and  out  of  spirits,  and  none  but  the  blackest  thoughts 
come  my  way.  If  I  am  better  to-morrow  morning,  I  shall  start 
for  Vienna,  and  get  there  in  the  evening.  This  city  is  very 
picturesque,  and  one  gets  plenty  of  good  music.  Yesterday 
I  explored  three  or  four  gardens  and  public  concerts,  where  I 
saw  the  national  dances  and  the  valse  danced,  which  was  all  done 
with  decency  and  sang-froid.  Nothing  could  be  more  over- 
powering, though,  than  a  Bohemian  orchestra.  The  look  of  the 
people  here  is  quite  different  to  what  I  had  so  far  seen  in  Ger- 
many :  they  have  very  big  heads,  large  shoulders,  small  hips 
and  no  legs  at  all.  That  is  a  very  fair  description  of  a  Bohemian 
belle  !  Yesterday  we  vainly  made  use  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  try  and  understand  how  the  women  walk.  For 
all  that,  they  have  beautiful  eyes,  and  sometimes  very  long  and 
very  fine  black  hair,  but  their  feet  and  hands  are  very  large,  and 
their  size  and  length  surprise  even  those  travellers  who  are 
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accustomed  to  seeing  strange  sights.  The  crinoline  with 
them  is  unknown.  In  the  evenings  they  frequent  the  public 
gardens,  and  drink  their  carafe  of  beer,  with  perhaps  a  cup  of 
coffee  afterwards,  which  tempts  them  to  eat  three  veal  cutlets 
and  some  ham ;  it  must  be  with  some  difficulty,  I  think,  that 
they  then  succeed  in  finding  room  for  some  light  cakes,  something 
like  our  babas  !  Such  are  my  observations  of  the  customs  and 
costumes !  My  bedding  here  consists  of  a  rug,  of  the  most 
glorious  colours,  about  one  metre  long,  and  to  it  is  buttoned  a 
sort  of  napkin,  which  serves  as  a  sheet.  When  I  have  succeeded 
in  balancing  this  over  me,  my  servant  lays  an  eider-down  on  the 
top  of  it  all,  and  I  seem  to  spend  my  whole  night  getting  rid  of, 
and  then  replacing  this  eiderdown.  But,  to  make  up  for  this, 
I  have  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  things  to  eat,  among  others 
raw  pickled  mushrooms,  which  are  excellent,  and  some  mountain 
birds,  which  are  equally  good.  All  this,  though,  does  not 
prevent  me  from  wishing  very  ardently  to  see  you.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  you  are  remarkably  happy  at  D—  -  and  you  don't 
trouble  yourself  much  about  any  poor  mortals  unlucky  enough 
to  be  straying  about  Bohemia !  Your  sublime  indifference,  genuine 
or  otherwise — which  it  is  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  out ! 
—annoys  me  greatly.  You  think  of  people  only  when  you  see 
them.  I  feel  very  uncertain  what  I  shall  do.  If  I  only  felt  quite 
sure  that  my  remaining  some  time  in  Vienna  would  annoy  you,  I 
should  settle  down  there  for  God  knows  how  long ;  but  I  know 
that  my  doing  so  would  not  cost  you  one  mouthful,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  should  be  bored  to  death  with  their  gemiith  \  The  proba- 
bility is  that  I  shall  stay  just  long  enough  to  see  what  is 
new  to  me,  that  is  to  say  till  about  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
could  be  in  Berlin  about  October  1st,  and  in  Paris  by  the 
loth  to  i2th.  I  suppose  you  have  written  me  to  Vienna  to  tell 
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me  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  ;  this  will 
influence  my  plans  to  no  small  extent.  I  have  just  been  to  see 
autographs  of  Ziska  and  John  Huss.  Their  handwriting  was 
rather  good  for  heretics  ! 


LETTER  CLXI 

VIENNA,  October  2nd,  1854. 

"  REALLY,  truly,"  this  beautiful  city,  Vienna,  is  a  delightful 
place,   and  it  requires  a  certain    amount  of   strength  of  will 
on  my  part  to  tear  myself  away  from  it,  now  that  I  have 
made  some  friends  and  have  learned  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  take 
life  easily  here.    Add  to  all  this  the  advantage  of  getting  one's  news 
from  the  Crimea  a  few  minutes  before  you  do.     Since  the  day 
before  yesterday  we  have  been  fearfully  excited.     Is  Sebastopol 
taken  ?     By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  doubtless  all  suspense  will 
be  at  an  end.    They  believe  it  is  here,  but  they  have  formed  their 
conclusions  somewhat  hastily,  in  my  opinion.     The  Austrians, 
excepting  a  few  old  families  which  are  Russian  at  heart,  all 
congratulate  us.  Even  a  cab-driver  congratulated  me  the  evening 
before  last,  as  I  was  leaving  the  Opera.     Please  God  !  all  this 
be  not  all  a  piece  of  intelligence  of  the  sort  the  Electric-Telegraph 
Company  manufactures  when  it  has  nothing  else  to  do  !     What- 
ever the  truth  may  be,  I  think  it  is  very  fine  that  our  fellows, 
six  days  after  landing,  should  have  given   the  Russians  such  a 
pummelling.    We  have  Lady  Westmoreland  here.     She  is  Lord 
Raglan's  sister,  and  her  son  is  his  aide-de-camp,  and  has  been 
with  him  all  through.     She  had  a  few  lines  from  her  son  yester- 
day evening,  written  just  after  the  battle.     We  get  a  great  deal 
of  fun  out  of  the  figure  the  Russians  cut  in  Vienna  just  now. 
Prince  Gortchakof  says  it  was  all  merely  an  incident,  and  means 
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nothing  as  far  as  the  general  principles  are  concerned.  The 
Belgian  Minister,  who  is  the  wit  here,  says  he  is  quite  right  to 
confine  himself  to  "  general  principles/'  because  they,  at  any 
rate,  were  not  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  A  propos  of 
all  this,  they  have  made  a  regular  "  lion  "  of  me  here.  You  must 
pronounce  "  lion  "  as  they  do  in  English,  though,  or  you  may 
misunderstand  the  part  they  make  me  play  !  The  other  day  they 
took  me  to  Baden,  which  is  a  charming  spot,  in  a  valley  at  the 
very  gates  of  Vienna,  though,  when  one  gets  there,  one  would 
never  imagine  oneself  within  a  hundred  miles  of  a  great  city. 
My  "  bear-leader  "  conducted  me  to  the  home  of  some  beautiful 
ladies.  Every  one  here  being  gemuthlich,  they  take  everything 
a  Frenchman  says  for  wit.  They  found  me  very  amiable,  and 
I  wrote  some  truly  sublime  thoughts  in  their  albums,  and  also 
drew  pictures  for  them  ;  in  a  word  I  made  myself  completely 
ridiculous.  It  is  partly  because  I  feel  ashamed  of  such  an 
occupation  as  this  that  makes  me  take  the  road  for  Dresden 
to-day !  I  will  only  stop  a  day  there,  and  go  on  to  Berlin  ; 
there  I  shall  just  see  the  Museum  and  go  on  to  Cologne,  where 
I  shall  find  a  letter  from  you. 

Did  I  tell  you  I  had  been  in  Hungary  ?  I  spent  three  days 
at  Pesth  and  quite  imagined  myself  in  Spain,  or  rather  in  Turkey. 
My  modesty  suffered  greatly,  for  they  showed  me  a  public 
bath  at  Baden,  in  which  men  and  women  bathe  promiscuously 
in  a  small  basin  of  very  warm  mineral  water.  I  noticed  one  very 
pretty  Hungarian,  who  concealed  her  figure  with  her  hands, 
having  no  shirt  on,  such  as  the  Turkish  women  wear,  to  veil 
themselves  from  sight.  This  sight  cost  me  six  kreutzer,  that 
is  four  sous.  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  see  La  Dame  de  Saint 
Tropez  at  the  Hungarian  Theatre,  not  having  the  sense  to  recognize 
it  was  really  a  French  melodrama  entitled  St.  Tropez  a  Vnoz.  I 
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also  heard  some  Bohemian  musicians  play  some  very  original 
Hungarian  airs,  which  make  the  people  of  the  country  lose 
their  heads.  These  airs  start  rather  lugubriously  and  end 
in  a  sort  of  frantic  gaiety,  which  quite  wins  the  hearts  of 
the  audience,  who  commence  stamping  their  feet,  and  then 
proceed  to  break  all  the  glasses  and  to  dance  upon  the  tables. 
But  it  doesn't  have  the  same  effect  on  foreigners  fortunately  ! 
Lastly,  and  I  am  keeping  the  best  for  the  end,  I  have  seen  a 
collection  of  Magyar  ornaments,  of  marvellous  workmanship, 
If  I  could  only  have  carried  one  off  with  me,  you  would 
gladly  come  to  Cologne  to  meet  me,  in  order  to  get  it  a  day  or 
two  sooner  !  Despite  all  my  travelling,  I  am  most  marvellously 
well ;  the  weather  is  splendid,  but  the  evenings  are  cold.  I 
don't  fear  the  cold  of  my  journey  now,  for  I  have  bought  an 
enormous  fur  pelisse  for  sixty-five  florins.  You  would  find  you 
could  buy  some  magnificent  furs  here  for  next  to  nothing.  I 
believe  they  are  the  only  things  in  this  country  that  are  really 
cheap.  I  have  simply  ruined  myself  in  cabs  and  dinners  in  this 
city.  The  custom  is  to  pay  all  the  waiters  for  your  dinner,  and, 
when  leaving,  you  pay  the  porter  as  well ;  in  fact  you  pay  on 
all  sides,  but  not  much  at  a  time,  it  is  true.  Good-bye  ;  your 
last  letter  did  not  please  me  too  much,  except  in  that  it  told 
me  of  your  near  return  to  Paris.  Although  I  bring  no  Magyar 
chains  with  me,  I  do  hope  for  a  good  reception.  I  am  begin- 
ning to  long  to  see  my  home  again,  for  I  find  the  evenings 
here  very  long.  I  expect  to  be  in  Cologne  in  a  week's  time  and 
in  Paris  somewhere  between  the  loth  and  I5th. 

LETTER    CLXII 

PARIS,  November  27^,  1854. 
IT  is  very  sad  to  lose  one's  friends,  but  it  is  a  calamity  which 
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one  can  only  avoid  by  a  still  greater  calamity,  viz. :  not  to 
care  for  any  one.  You  must  remember  that  one  must  never  for- 
get the  living  for  the  dead.  You  ought  to  have  come  and  seen 
me  instead  of  writing.  It  was  a  very  fine  day,  and  we  would 
have  chatted  away  philosophically  about  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  I  remained  all  day  by  the  corner  of  my  fire,  in  a  very 
gloomy,  misanthropic  state  of  mind,  feeling  far  from  well.  This 
evening  I  am  a  little  better,  but  I  shall  be  worse  if  I  don't  see 
you  to-morrow. 


LETTER   CLXIII 

LONDON,  July  2otht  1856. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  yesterday  evening,  and  it  pleased  me 
greatly.     If  I  were  not  rather  afraid  of  dreaming,  I  should  have 
something  very  tender  to  say  to  you  now.     I  shall  soon  leave 
here  for  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  a  Scottish  sor- 
cerer there.     They  are  going  to  take  me  to  see  a  real  chieftain, 
who  does  not  wear  breeches  and  who  never  did,  who  has  no 
staircase  in  his  house,  and  who  has  his  own  bard  and  sorcerer. 
Is  all  this  not  well  worth  the  trouble  of  making  the  journey  ?     I 
have  found  the  people  here  so  hospitable,  so  amiable  and  so 
monopolizing,  that  it  is  quite  clear  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
with   themselves.     I  saw  two  of  my  old-time  beauties  again 
yesterday  ;  one  of  them  has  become  asthmatic,  and  the  other 
a  Methodist !     Besides  this,  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
eight  or  nine  poets,  who  seem  to  be  a  little  more  ridiculous  even 
than  our  own  poets  are.     I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  the  Palace 
of  Sydenham  once  again,  although  they  have  completely  spoiled 
it  by  erecting  a  huge  monument  to  the  heroes  of  the  Crimea. 
The  heroes  in  question  are  to  be  seen  tipsy  every  day  in  the 
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streets  here !  There  are  still  plenty  of  people  in  London,  but 
they  are  all  getting  ready  to  be  off.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  on 
Monday  to  stay  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  I  shall  remain 
there  until  Wednesday,  the  day  I  make  my  entry  into  Edin- 
burgh. In  a  fortnight's  time  I  shall  probably  return  here 
and  look  for  you.  Do  try  and  be  here  !  You  can  give  me 
no  greater  proof  of  your  affection  :  you  know  what  a  joy  it 
would  be  to  me  !  Good-bye.  You  can  write  me  to  Douglas 
Hotel,  Edinburgh.  I  shall  be  there  for  a  few  days  before  I 
start  for  the  North. 


LETTER   CLXIV 

EDINBURGH,  July  26th,  1856. 

I  HOPED  to  have  a  letter  from  you,  but  I  have  no  news  at  all. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  am  going  to  bury  myself  in  the  North, 
and  that  I  don't  know  where  to  tell  you  to  address  your  letters 
to.  I  am  off  with  a  Scotchman  to  see  his  castle,  far  away 
beyond  the  lakes,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we  shall  stop  on  the 
way.  He  promises  me  plenty  of  castles,  ruins,  landscapes,  etc. 
When  I  make  a  halt  I  will  write  you  again.  I  spent  three  days 
at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  in  an  enormous  castle  with  beautiful 
country  all  round  it.  Quite  near  the  castle,  not  an  hour's  walk 
from  it,  is  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  the  last  existing  in  Europe. 
They  seemed  to  me,  though,  to  be  as  tame  as  our  deers  are  in 
Paris  !  The  castle  is  full  of  old  pictures  by  great  masters,  Greek 
vases,  magnificent  china  and  well  bound  books,  all  which 
belonged  to  some  of  the  great  collectors  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  all  arranged  without  much  taste,  and  it  is  evident  the 
owner  gets  very  little  pleasure  out  of  it.  I  understand  now 
why  they  are  always  so  pleased  to  get  hold  of  a  Frenchman  in 
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this  country,  for  he  always  takes  the  trouble  to  amuse  himself, 
and  in  doing  so  amuses  other  people  too.  I  was  conscious  of 
being  the  most  amusing  person  everywhere  I  went ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  was  not  very  amusing 
really  !  I  find  Edinburgh  quite  to  my  taste,  except  indeed 
for  the  execrable  architecture  of  the  monuments,  which  pre- 
tend to  be  Greek,  and  which  vindicate  such  pretension  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  the  English  lady  vindicates  her 
pretension  of  being  Parisienne,  viz.  by  getting  her  dresses  at 
Madame  Vignon's !  I  think  the  accent  of  the  natives  is  odious. 
I  escaped  the  antiquaries,  after  going  and  seeing  their  Exhibition, 
which  is  very  fine.  As  a  rule  here,  the  women  are  very  ugly. 
The  country  requires  short  dresses,  and  they  conform  to  the 
custom  and  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  by  holding  their  skirts 
in  both  hands,  a  good  foot  above  their  petticoats,  thus  exposing 
to  view  some  very  sinewy  legs  and  boots  of  rhinoceros  leather  with 
feet  of  ditto.  I  am  shocked  at  the  number  of  red-haired  women 
too.  Edinburgh  is  charmingly  situated,  and  for  the  last  two 
days  it  has  been  warm,  clear  weather.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
happy  enough  here,  though  I  would  like  to  have  you  with  me. 
Whenever  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  blue  devils  creeps  over  me, 
I  recall  to  mind  those  days  of  real  pleasure,  to  which  I  have  never 
known  any  equal.  On  thinking  it  over,  you  can  write  me  to 
Douglas  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  If  I  do  not  return  soon,  I  will  get 
them  to  forward  letters  on  to  me. 


LETTER   CLXY 

NEAR  GLASGOW,  August  yd,  1856. 

"  I  AM  greatly  worried  about  you,"  as  you  yourself  used  once 
so  elegantly  to  put  it.    Still,  all  the  same,  I  lead  a  pleasant 
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enough  life,  going  from  castle  to  castle,  entertained  everywhere 
with  a  hospitality  for  which  I  absolutely  despair  of  finding  an 
adjective,  and  which  is  only  possible  in  an  aristocratic  country 
like  this.  I  am  acquiring  some  bad  habits  though.  On  arriving 
here  to  stay  with  some  poor  people,  whose  income  is  little  more  than 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  I  found  I  hardly  knew  myself  when  I  had 
to  dine  without  any  music  and  without  even  a  piper  in  costume. 
I  was  three  days  with  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  spent 
most  of  my  time  driving  about  his  park.  There  are  about  two 
thousand  deer  in  the  park,  and  quite  eight  to  ten  thousand 
others  in  the  woods,  which  are  some  way  from  the  Castle  of 
Taymouth.  There  are  also,  byway  of  being  original  which  it 
is  everyone's  ambition  to  be  here,  a  herd  of  American  bisons, 
which  are  very  wild,  and  are  kept  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  and  which 
one  goes  and  looks  at  through  the  cracks  in  the  palings.  Every 
one  on  the  place,  Marquis  and  bisons  alike,  has  the  air  of  being 
thoroughly  bored.  I  believe  these  people's  pleasure  consists  in 
making  other  people  envious,  and  I  doubt  if  this  really  makes 
up  for  all  the  worry  and  bustle  entailed  by  making  themselves 
practically  innkeepers  to  every  third  or  fourth  person  that  they 
meet.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  luxury,  I  notice,  from  time  to  time, 
little  traits  of  petty  meanness  which  rather  amuse  me. 

On  the  whole,  I  have,  once  again,  only  come  across  people 
who  take  me  just  as  I  am,  without  the  least  difficulty  apparently, 
despite  my  very  character  being  so  utterly  unlike  their  own. 
They  told  me  a  story  which  pleased  me,  and  which  I  must  tell 
you.  An  Englishman,  one  Saturday  evening,  happened  to  be 
walking  past  a  fowl  house  at  a  certain  castle  in  Scotland,  and 
hearing  a  great  commotion  and  noise  amongst  the  cocks  and 
hens,  he  imagined  that  some  fox  must  have  got  in,  and  went  in 
to  give  the  warning.  They  told  him,  though,  that  there  was 
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nothing  the  matter  at  all,  and  that  they  were  merely  separating 
the  cocks  and  the  hens,  in  case  they  might  pollute  the  Lord's 
Day! 

Before  I  return,  you  must  write  me  to  18,  Arlington  St., 
c/o  the  Hon.  E.  Ellice.  They  will  either  send  your  letters  on 
to  me  from  there  or  keep  them  till  I  get  back  to  London.  Good- 
bye. I  must  ask  you  to  write  me  as  often  as  you  possibly  can. 

LETTER   CLXVI 

KlNLOCH-LlNCHARD,   August   l6th,    1856. 

I  WAS  not  over-pleased  with  your  letter,  which  I  received  the 
very  moment  I  was  leaving  Glengewich.  You  know  you  have 
a  hasty  way  of  looking  at  things  at  first,  which  makes  you 
consider  the  most  simple  things  in  the  world  as  downright 
impossibilities.  Think  again,  then,  of  what  I  have  said,  and, 
after  mature  reflection,  answer  me,  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  Address 
your  answer  to  18,  Arlington  Street. 

I  am  beginning  to  have  grouse  and  venison  on  the  brain  ! 
The  country  around  is  quite  exceptionally  lovely,  and  pleased 
me  immensely  at  first,  but  I  have  had  enough  of  it  by 
this  time.  What  I  must  say  I  don't  altogether  admire, 
though,  is  the  crabbishness  of  these  people  !  They  really 
should  be  put  in  galleries  together,  if  they  won't  become 
more  sociable !  This  results,  either  from  their  fear  of 
being  taken  in  the  act  of  saying  silly  things,  as  Beyle  says,  or 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  their  very  nature  makes  them  prefer 
selfish  enjoyments :  let  him  decide  it  who  can  !  I  arrived  here  at 
the  same  time  as  two  men  and  a  woman,  of  whom  the  latter  is  older 
than  one  of  the  men  and  younger  than  the  other,  all  three  of 
them  people  of  standing,  who  had  travelled  a  great  deal.  At 
dinner  the  ice  was  never  broken,  and  after  dinner  the  husband 
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seized  a  newspaper,  the  wife  a  book,  and  the  other  man 
started  to  write  letters,  while  I  played  the  fool  for  the  benefit 
of  my  host  and  hostess.  Observe,  too,  that  these  people,  who  thus 
isolated  themselves,  had  been  quite  as  long  and  even  longer 
without  seeing  our  hostess,  and  that  they  must  of  necessity  have 
had  far  more  to  say  to  her  than  I  had.  They  tell  me,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it,  from  what  little  I  have  seen,  that  the 
Celtic  race  (who  live  in  the  frightful  pit  holes  I  have  seen  round 
the  Palace)  know  how  to  talk.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  a  day 
when  there  is  a  fair  going  on,  one  hears  a  continual  chatter  of  lively 
voices,  laughing  and  shouting.  The  Gael  is  quite  delightful, 
but  in  England  and  in  the  Lowlands  complete  silence  is  the  order 
of  the  day. 

It  is  not  right  of  you  to  have  only  written  me  once.  I  have 
written  you  two  letters  to  every  one  of  yours.  But,  all  the  same, 
I  don't  at  all  wish  to  quarrel  with  you  from  such  a  distance. 
Here  are  my  plans  !  From  here  I  go  to  Inverness,  where  I  am 
going  to  stay  one  day  :  from  Inverness,  on  to  Edinburgh,  and 
then  on  to  York,  Durham,  and  perhaps  Derby.  I  expect  to 
be  in  Paris  on  the  23rd. 


LETTER   CLXVII 

CARABANCHEL,  December,  1856. 

IT  is  raining  fearfully  hard,  though  yesterday  was  as  fine  a  day 
as  you  could  possibly  wish  for.  They  guarantee  it  will  be  fine 
again  to-morrow.  I  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to 
sprain  my  wrist,  and,  if  I  write  you,  it  is  only  because  I  have 
learned  the  American  method,  by  which  one  can  write  without 
moving  one's  fingers.  This  was  all  the  fault  of  the  horse  I  was 
riding,  for  he  wanted  to  make  some  improper  remark  or  other  to 
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Lord  A—  -'s  mare,  and,  annoyed  with  me  for  restraining  his 
guilty  passion,  treacherously  threw  me  over  his  head,  while  I 
was  lighting  a  cigar.  All  this  took  place  on  a  footpath  by  the 
seashore,  and  as  the  sea  was  only  five  feet  below,  I  was  rather 
happy  in  my  choice  of  the  footpath !  I  am  none  the  worse 
for  my  misadventure,  except  for  my  wrist,  which  is  a  good  deal 
swollen  to-day.  I  expect  to  go  to  Cannes  next  week,  where  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  write  me,  Poste  Restante.  To  end  this 
little  chapter  on  the  subject  of  health,  I  really  believe  I  am  going 
to  get  better.  However,  I  have  had  that  giddy  feeling  again 
once,  and  it  made  me  rather  uneasy,  though  it  was  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  it  was  in  Paris.  There  is  a  doctor  here  who  tells  me 
they  are  nervous  spasms  and  that  I  must  take  a  lot  of  exercise. 
Soldo,  but  I  don't  sleep  any  better  than  I  did  in  Paris,  though 
one  gets  to  bed  by  eleven  here.  It  is  my  health  alone  that  has 
prevented  me  from  being  made  a  "  lion  "  of  here,  (in  the  English 
sense  of  the  word).  Every  one  seems  bored  to  death  !  I  have 
been  simply  besieged  with  English  and  Russian  invitation 
cards,  and  they  wanted  to  present  me  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helene,  an  honour  which  I  declined  with  some  alacrity.  To  supply 
us  with  tittle-tattle,  we  have  a  certain  Countess  who  smokes, 
wears  round  hats  and  keeps  a  goat  in  her  salon,  which  she  keeps 
strewn  with  grass.  But  the  most  amusing  person  is  Lady 
— ,  who  every  single  day  manages  to  do  something  ridiculous. 

Yesterday  she  wrote  to  the  French  Consul :     "  Lady  S 

informs  M.  P that  she  has  a  charming  dinner  party  of 

English  people  to-night,  and  that  she  would  be  charmed  to  see 
him  afterwards,  at  five  minutes  past  nine."  She  also  wrote  to 
Madame  V-  - :  "  Lady  S.  would  be  charmed  to  see  Madame 
V-  -  if  she  would  be  good  enough  to  bring  her  music  with  her." 
To  which  the  reply  she  received  was  :  "  Madame  V would  be 
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charmed  to  see  Lady  S if  she  would  care  to  come  to  her 

house  and  behave  decently." 

And  you,  how  do  you  spend  your  time  ?  I  am  sure  you  no 
longer  think  much  about  Versailles,  because  of  that  absence  of 
memories  which  is  so  characteristic  of  you.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  and  see  the  first  of  the  primroses  in  March. 

That  strange  evening  and  morning  at  Versailles,  was  it  all 
true  ? 

Good-bye.    Write  me  to  Cannes  soon. 

LETTER   CLXVIII 

LAUSANNE,  August  24^,  1857. 

I  FOUND  your  letter  at  Berne  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  my 
excursion  in  the  Oberland  having  been  more  protracted  than 
I  had  intended.  I  am  not  too  sure  where  I  should  address 
this  letter  to.  You  must  have  left  Geneva,  so  I  am  writing 
to  Venice,  where  you  will  make  your  longest  stay,  I  expect. 
I  really  think  you  might  have  varied  your  enthusiastic  tirades 
upon  the  pleasures  of  travelling  with  just  a  few  little  flattering 
compliments,  just  to  show  that  you  do  occasionally  think 
of  people  who  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  with  you.  I  will 
pardon  you,  though,  for  you  are  still  an  inexperienced  traveller ! 
You  expect  to  be  only  three  weeks  en  route ,  but  this  seems  to  me 
an  utter  impossibility,  and  I  will  give  you  a  month.  Only  I 
beg  you  to  reflect  that  September  28th  is  an  unlucky  anniver- 
sary for  me,  since  it  dates  such  a  tremendously  long  way  back 
now.  It  was  on  this  day  that  I  came  into  the  world,  and  I  would 
very  much  like  to  spend  the  anniversary  with  you  ;  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  enough! 

My  little  trip  has  been  a  great  success,  and  I  have  only  had 
one  wet  day  so  far.  It  is  true  I  did  not  do  my  gout  any  good 
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by  descending  the  Wengernalp,  which  took  four  hours,  on  a  jade 
of  a  horse  that  slid  about  on  the  rocks,  and  at  times  absolutely 
refused  to  move  on  at  all.  I  drank  some  champagne  we  had 
carried  with  us  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  I  iced  it  on  the  glacier. 
My  guide  told  me  no  one  before  me  had  conceived  this  sublime 
idea.  I  am  facing  the  Gemmi  and  the  chain  of  the  Vallais  now  ; 
they  have  not  the  grand  profile  of  the  Jungfrau  and  her  acolytes, 
but  are  very  fine  for  all  that.  I  think  you  and  I  ought  to  have 
managed  to  meet  at  Geneva  and  make  an  excursion  together 
from  there.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  it  all  now,  though  !  I  hope  to 
find  a  letter  from  you  in  Paris,  where  I  shall  be  on  the  28th. 
Good-bye  !  Get  all  the  fun  you  can,  but  don't  over-tire  your- 
self. Think  of  me  sometimes  !  If  you  let  me  know  exactly  your 
line  of  route,  I  will  let  you  have  the  news  from  Paris.  It  is  the 
very  devil  to  write  here,  the  pens  in  this  country  being  as  you 
can  see  for  yourself !  Good-bye  again  !  Here  is  a  little  leaf, 
which  grew  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ! 


LETTER   CLXIX 

PARIS,  September  8th,  1857. 

WHILE  you  are  indulging  your  enthusiasm  to  the  full,  here  am 
I  coughing  and  laid  low  with  a  fearful  cold.  I  hope  this  will 
touch  you !  I  cannot  understand  your  spending  three  days  in 
Lucerne,  unless  indeed  you  spent  all  your  time  on  the  Lake. 
But  it  is  useless  to  give  you  advice  that  will  arrive  so  late  ! 
The  only  bit  of  advice  I  will  give  you — and  I  hope  you  will  profit 
by  it  too — is  not  to  forget  your  friends  in  France  while  in  the 
lovely  country  you  are  visiting  just  now.  There  is  absolutely 
no  one  in  Paris,  but  this  feeling  of  solitude  does  not  displease 
me.  I  spend  my  evenings  in  doing  absolutely  nothing,  but  this 
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does  not  bother  me  now.  Indeed,  if  I  were  not  really  suffering  a 
great  deal,  I  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  state  of  calm,  and 
would  like  it  to  last  the  whole  year  through.  Your  utter  amaze- 
ment at  what  you  see  on  your  travels  must  be  very  amusing  to 
watch,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  witness  it.  If  only  you  had  made 
your  plans  with  a  little  more  tact,  you  and  I  might  have  met  some- 
where and  made  an  excursion  together,  and  seen  some  chamois, 
perhaps,  or  some  black  squirrels.  If  it  were  not  that  I  am  so 
ill  that  I  cannot  string  two  ideas  together,  I  should  take  advan- 
tage of  your  absence  to  do  some  work.  I  have  promised  to 
write  an  article  for  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  and  also  have  a 
Life  of  Brantome  in  hand,  in  which  I  have  a  great  many  rather 
startling  statements  to  make.  I  amuse  myself  by  turning  the 
sentences  over  in  my  head,  but  my  courage  fails  me  directly  it 
is  a  question  of  leaving  my  armchair  to  go  and  write  them  down. 
I  am  sorry  you  did  not  take  a  volume  of  Beyle's  Italy  with  you, 
as  it  would  have  amused  you  on  the  way,  and  have  taught 
you  something  about  the  life  of  the  people  too.  He  parti- 
cularly liked  Milan,  because  he  had  once  fallen  in  love  there. 
I  have  never  been  there,  but  have  never  cared  about  the  Milanese 
I  have  come  across,  for  they  always  struck  me  as  being  rather 
like  French  people  of  the  provinces.  I  expect  you  will  be  able 
to  write  me  but  seldom,  seeing  what  a  large  party  you  have  with 
you.  However,  you  ought,  from  time  to  time,  to  deign  to  charm 
me  with  your  news,  and  thus  help  to  keep  my  patience  up ;  for  you 
know  I  don't  possess  this  virtue  to  the  degree  you  do.  Good- 
bye. Amuse  yourself,  and  see  all  the  beautiful  things  you  can, 
but  don't  let  the  idea  get  into  your  head  that  you  can  possibly 
see  everything.  One  always  has  to  end  by  saying  :  "I  will 
come  back  some  day !  "  Your  memory  will  retain  quite  enough 
to  occupy  your  thoughts,  though.  I  would  very  much  like 
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to  be  in  a  gondola  with  you.  Good-bye  again.  Take  special 
care  of  yourself,  and  don't  get  over-tired. 

LETTER    CLXX. 

Aix,  January  6th,  1858. 

DID  you  go  and  look  at  the  shops  in  Genoa  ?  I  doubt  it,  for 
you  would  have  been  sure  to  buy  something  if  you  had.  I  want 
to  know  !  By-the-bye,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  works 
of  filigree  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  francs  per  hectometre, 
which  accounts  for  their  costing  twice  as  much  in  France  as  they 
do  in  Genoa.  I  have  decided  not  to  pay  the  customs  duty, 
but  to  let  you  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  money  your- 
self, which  will  be  duly  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  as  restitution 
to  the  State. 

It  is  freezing  and  snowing  and  atrociously  cold.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  will  be  possible  to  get  through  Burgundy, 
but,  whatever  happens,  I  shall  start  for  Paris  to-morrow 
evening.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  have  your  greetings  for  the 
New  Year  from  you  in  person.  Good-bye.  My  journey  has 
made  a  wreck  of  me,  and  this  weather  makes  me  feel  de- 
pressed too.  At  Nice  I  came  across  all  sorts  of  well  known 
people,  and  among  them  the  Duchess  of  Sagan,  who  has  surely 
learned  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  but  who  always  strikes 
me  as  being  somewhat  austere  and  forbidding. 

LETTER   CLXXI 

PARIS,  January  2<)thy  1858. 

IT  is  an  age  since  I  saw  you.  So  much  has  happened  since 
then  and  I  just  long  to  know  what  you  think  of  it  all. 
My  cold  really  is  a  little  better,  and  I  attribute  all  credit  for 
the  cure  to  our  last^walk.  It  was  a  sort  of  spear  of 

o 
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Achilles  !  Have  you  read  Dr.  Antonio  ?  It  is  an  English 
novel,  which  has  been  a  very  tolerable  success  in  English 
Society.  I  read  it  at  Cannes  ;  it  is  the  work  of  M.  Orsini. 
It  is  sure  to  run  to  a  new  edition  in  London,  and  you  are  sure 
to  want  to  read  it.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  up  to  much.  Write 
me  soon,  I  beg  you,  for  I  have  much  need  to  see  you,  to 
enable  me  to  forget  all  the  many  worries  of  the  world. 


LETTER   CLXXII 

LONDON,  April  28th,  1858. 

TIME  passes  so  quickly  in  this  country,  and  the  distances  are  so 
great,  that  one  cannot  do  half  one  wants  to.  I  have  just  been 
showing  the  Duke  de  Malakeff  over  the  Museum,  and  have  only 
a  few  minutes  left  to  write  you.  First  of  all,  you  must  know 
that  for  a  couple  of  days,  I  felt  quite  ill.  The  coal  smoke 
in  this  city  always  has  this  effect  on  me.  Afterwards, 
though,  I  found  myself  better  than  ever.  I  eat  well  and  take 
a  lot  of  exercise,  but  don't  sleep  as  well  as  I  should  like  to.  I 
go  about  a  good  deal,  but  it  only  amuses  me  to  a  very  moderate 
extent.  The  crinoline  is  not  worn  here  to  the  extent  it  is  in 
Paris,  and  one's  eyes  so  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  abnormal 
that  I  feel  quite  shocked  at  what  I  see  here,  and  seem  to 
fancy  the  women  are  wearing  only  chemises  ! 

You  have  no  idea  how  beautiful  the  British  Museum  is 
on  a  Sunday,  when  there  is  absolutely  no  one  there  except  M. 
Panizzi  and  myself.  It  is  all  so  wonderfully  still,  and  one  is 
half  afraid  all  the  time  that  the  statues  may  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  get  down  from  their  pedestals  and  begin  to  dance  a 
polka.  I  don't  find  the  slightest  signs  of  any  bad-feeling  to- 
wards us  here.  Every  one  says  that  Burnard  has  been  judged 
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by  a  pack  of  grocers,  and  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  a  grocer  taking  advantage  of  a  chance  to  goad  a  Prince. 
When  Marshal  Pelissier  arrived  here,  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
cheers.  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 

LETTER   CLXXIII 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  May  ^rd,  1858. 
I  BELIEVE  I  shall  be  in  Paris  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Last  Wednesday  I  fell  into  rather  a  comical  wasps'  nest. 
I  had  been  invited  to  a  literary  dinner,  at  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  to  preside,  and,  just  as  I  was  starting  off,  was  warned 
to  be  ready  to  make  a  speech,  as  they  were  going  to  couple  my 
name  with  the  toast  of  Continental  Literature.  I  complied,  with 
what  pleasure  you  can  imagine,  and  I  talked  utter  nonsense  in 
bad  English  for  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  an  assembly  of 
three  hundred  men-of-letters,  or  so-called  men-of-letters,  and 
a  hundred  women,  who  had  been  granted  the  proud  privilege 
of  watching  us  eat  our  hard  chicken  and  tough  tongue  ! 

Yesterday  I  received  a  visit  from  a  lady  and  her  husband, 
who  brought  me  some  autograph  letters  of  Napoleon's  to  Jose- 
phine. They  wanted  to  sell  them.  They  were  very  curious, 
for  love  formed  the  one  theme  and  they  were  all  quite  genuine, 
too,  written  on  his  own  paper,  with  the  stamps  intact.  What 
I  can't  understand  is  why  Josephine  did  not  burn  them  directly 
she  had  read  them. 

LETTER   CLXXIV 

PARIS,  May  igth,  1858. 

THEY  do  lead  us  a  life  at  the  Luxemburg  !  I  am  weary  of  it 
all.  This  weather  annoys  me  too.  They  tell  me,  though, 
it  is  good  weather  for  peas,  and  so  I  must  congratulate 
you,  I  suppose.  I  really  think,  though,  that  it  ought  to 
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rain  on  you  land-owners  only  !  I  have  more  than  once  lately 
accused  you  of  stealing  a  certain  book  (which  happens  to  be 
my  property) ;  I  have  been  hunting  for  it  like  a  needle  in  a 
hay-stack,  and  at  last  I  managed  to  find  it  this  morning  in  a 
corner,  where  I  had  poked  it  away  to  make  sure  of  its  being 
in  a  safe  place.  This  has  caused  no  more  ill  blood,  though, 
than  the  book  was  worth !  I  have  been  ill  ever  since  my  return, 
that  is  to  say  I  don't  sleep  well  and  never  feel  really  hungry. 
Before  you  start  on  your  long  travels,  a  second  portrait  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  only  a  question  of  half  an  hour's 
patience,  if  indeed  patience  is  needed  when  it  is  a  case  of 
giving  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  other  people.  I  am  starting 
for  Fontainbleu  soon,  and  shall  not  be  back  until  the  29 th. 
I  wish  we  could  have  one  long  chat  before  I  go.  It  seems  to 
me  an  age  since  we  had  our  last. 

LETTER   CLXXV 

FONTAINBLEU,  May  2othy  1858. 

I  FEEL  far  from  well,  half  poisoned  by  taking  an  overdose  of 
laudanum.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  written  some  verses  for  the 
King  of  Holland,  played  some  charades  and  made  a  fool  of  myself 
generally.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  absolutely  stupid  now.  What  am 
I  to  tell  you  of  the  life  we  lead  here  ?  We  were  after  a  stag 
yesterday  and  dined  on  the  grass,  while  the  day  before  we  got 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  of  course  I  caught  a  cold.  Every  single  day 
one  eats  too  much,  and  I  really  feel  half  dead.  Fate  did  not  mean 
me  to  be  a  courtier,  I  am  sure  !  I  would  like  to  have  a  walk 
with  you  in  the  lovely  forest  here  and  chat  away  of  things  of 
fairyland  !  I  have  such  a  headache,  I  can  hardly  see.  I  am  going 
to  get  a  little  sleep  before  the  fatal  hour  arrives  when  one  must 
put  on  one's  armour  again,  that  is  to  say  one's  tight  trousers  ! 
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LETTER   CLXXVI 

PARIS,  June  iqth,  1858. 

I  FOUND  your  letter  here  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  my  cousin's 
house  in  the  country,  where  I  have  just  been  to  say  good-bye  to 
him.  I  am  still  sadder  now  that  I  know  you  are  far  away  than  I 
was  when  I  said  good-bye  to  you.    The  sight  of  the  trees  and  the 
country  always  makes  me  think  of  our  walks.     Besides,  I  some- 
how had  a  presentiment  you  would  not  start  so  soon  and  that 
I  should  see  you  again.     The  stamp  mark  on  your  letter  quite 
annoyed  me,  and  what  annoyed  me  still  more  was  your  ridiculous 
prudery  and  all  you  tell  me  about  that  book.     That  book  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  badly  written,  though  in   the 
very  style  that  St.  Beuve  praises  as  poetical ;  so  greatly  do  tastes 
differ  !    There  are  some  good  observations  in  it,  though,  and  any- 
how it  is  not  trivial !     When  one  has  as  much  taste  as  you  have, 
one  should  not  write  it  down    at    once   as    simply    horrible 
and  immoral,  but  should  realize  that  what  is  good  in  the  book  is 
really  very  good.     Never  judge  anything  by  your  prejudices  ! 
Every  single  day  sees  you  grow  more  of  a  prude,  and  sees  you 
conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  age  more  and  more.     I  overlook  your 
crinoline,  but  I  won't  overlook  your  prudery !    One  really  must 
look  for  good  where  it  is  !     Another  disappointment  with  me  is 
my  not  getting  a  second  portrait  of  you.      It  is  all  your  fault, 
though,  for  I  asked  you  often  enough.     You  pretend  that  the 
first  is  not  like  you,  but  my  contention  is  that  it  has  caught  an 
expression  which  I  have  found  only  in  you,  and  which  I  can  see 
now  in  my  mind's  eye. 

I  have  not  fixed  a  day  for  my  start,  but  shall  try  to  be 
in  Lucerne  on  the  2Oth,  which  would  mean  my  leaving  here 
on  the  igth.  This  is  just  to  let  you  know  that  I  need 
to  have  news  of  you  before  the  igth.  It  is  fearfully  hot 
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here,  so  much  so  that  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Good-bye  ! 
Before  I  start,  I  will  tell  you  where  you  are  to  write  me  to.  I 
am  not  in  the  humour  to  say  anything  nice,  for  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  you,  though  I  suppose  I  always  must  end  by  forgiv- 
ing you.  Try  and  keep  well,  and  don't  go  and  catch  cold  in 
the  fresh  of  the  evening.  Good-bye  again,  dear  friend ! 
"  Good-bye  "  is  a  word  which  always  makes  me  feel  sad. 


LETTER   CLXXVII 

INTERLAKEN,  July  ^rd,  1858. 
I   HAVE  left  the  eternal  snows  now,  and  I  found  your  letter 

here.     You  don't  give  me  your  address  at  G ,  and  yet  it 

seems  to  me  I  ought  to  write  you  there.  I  hope  that  either 
you  will  have  the  good  sense  to  go  to  the  Post  Office,  or  else  that 
the  Post  Office  will  have  sense  enough  to  send  this  letter  on 
to  you.  Our  trip  so  far  has  been  favoured  with  fairly  good 
weather.  The  only  place  where  we  had  any  rain  was  at  the 
Grimsel,  which  meant  our  spending  two  days  in  that  magnificent 
funnel.  Getting  across  it  was  difficult,  for  there  was  a  lot 
of  snow,  and  new  snow  too.  I  fell  into  a  crevass  with  my 
horse  ;  but  we  got  through  without  any  further  misfortunes, 
though  it  was  somewhat  chilly  for  an  hour  or  two.  A  Yankee 
lady  we  met  managed  to  effect  a  decidedly  picturesque  fall  at 
the  very  same  spot.  I  am  very  much  burnt,  and  my  skin  is  peeling 
off  right  down  my  neck.  I  visited  the  Rhone  Glacier,  a  thing  I 
warn  you  never  to  do,  though  all  the  same  it  is  quite  the  finest 
thing  I  have  seen  so  far.  I  have  got  a  fairly  good  picture  of  it 
which  I  will  show  you.  I  hope  to  meet  you  in  Vienna  in  October  : 
it  is  a  lovely  city,  full  of  old  Roman  remains,  which  it  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  show  you,  as  indeed  it  will  be  to  see 
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them  again  myself.  Tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for 
you  in  Venice.  I  am  not  too  certain  which  route  I  shall  take, 
whether  it  will  be  by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  by  Lindau  and 
perhaps  Munich,  but  it  is  certain  I  shall  pass  by  Innspruck,  for 
I  am  going  to  Venice  by  Trieste  and  not  by  the  usual  route  via 
Splugen.  So  write  me  to  Innspruck  and  don't  dawdle  about 
doing  so  either  ! 

LETTER   CLXXVIII 

INNSPRUCK,  July  28th,  1858. 

I  ARRIVED  here  yesterday  evening,  and  found  a  letter  from  you 
of  rather  an  ancient  date. 

My  route  underwent  considerable  change.  After  having  made 
a  thorough  tour  through  the  Oberland,  I  went  to  Zurich.  There 
a  desire  to  see  Salzburg  seized  me,  and  I  crossed  the  Lake  of 
Constance  to  Lindau  and  from  there  went  on  to  Munich, 
where  I  spent  some  days  looking  at  museums.  Salzburg  seems  to 
me  to  well  deserve  its  reputation,  that  is  to  say  the  reputation 
it  has  in  Germany,  for  to  the  majority  of  tourists  it  is  luckily 
quite  unknown.  It  is  near  a  mountain  called  the  Gagsberg, 
situated  much  as  the  Rigi  is,  from  which  the  view  over  the 
lakes  and  mountains  is  really  fine.  The  lakes  are  miserable,  it 
is  true,  but  the  mountins  are  very  much  finer  than  those  round 
the  Rigi.  Add  to  all  this  that  there  is  not  one  Englishman  about 
to  annoy  you  with  the  very  sight  of  him,  that  the  solitude  is 
quite  complete,  and  that  you  have — and  this  is  the  great  point — 
the  certain  knowledge  that  a  three  hours'  walk  will  take  you 
to  a  really  excellent  dinner  in  Salzburg.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
see  the  Zitterthal,  which  is  a  lovely  valley,  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  a  huge  glacier.  The  mountains  right  and  left  are 
beautifully  shown  off,  but  it  is  the  same  defect  you  find  in  Swit- 
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zerland,  no  foreground,  and  nothing  to  help  you  to  realize  the 
real  height  of  the  objects  around  you.  They  say  that  the  most 
lovely  women  in  the  Tyrol  come  from  the  Zitterthal  valley.  I 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  see  some  very  pretty  ones,  but  they  all 
looked  too  well  nourished  to  suit  my  taste.  Their  legs,  which 
they  show  right  up  to  the  garters  (they  are  not  worn  as  high 
as  you  might  imagine,  by  the  bye  !)  are  fearfully  fat.  While  I  was 
at  dinner  at  Fugen,  our  host  entered  with  his  daughter,  who  is  as 
stout  as  a  cask  of  Burgundy,  his  son,  a  guitar  and  two  stable  boys. 
They  all  played  wonderfully  together.  The  "  cask/*  who  is 
only  twenty-two,  has  a  contralto  worth  quite  50,000  francs. 
The  concert  was  all  given  gratis,  too.  To  sing  is  with  these 
people  a  pleasure  which  they  make  no  charge  for.  To-morrow 
I  leave  for  Verona,  but  am  going  rather  a  roundabout  way,  in 
order  to  see  Stelvio.  It  means  going  up  as  much  as  7,000  or  8,000 
feet  in  a  coach.  Unless  I  fall  into  some  crevass,  I  shall  be  in 
Venice  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  August,  and  perhaps  even  earlier. 
I  will  execute  your  commissions  there,  though  they  seem  to  me 
rather  complicated.  I  will  pick  you  out  the  best  hair-net  I  can 
find.  I  wish  you  had  told  me  a  little  more  about  your  various 
excursions. 

LETTER   CLXXIX 

VENICE,  August  iSth,  1858. 

You  were  trotting  about  the  mountains,  and  making  unseemly 
comparisons  between  Mt.  Blanc  and  a  sugared  cake,  while  I  was 
wearing  myself  to  death  hunting  out  those  shells  for  you  !  I 
never  saw  anything  uglier  than  those  I  am  sending  you.  They  will 
probably  end  in  being  either  stolen  by  the  customs  officials, 
or  else  broken  en  route  !  I  shall  be  glad  of  it,  too,  for  surely  no 
one  has  ever  before  entrusted  such  a  commission  to  a  man  of 
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taste !  Venice  has  somehow  filled  me  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
depression,  from  which  I  have  not  yet  recovered,  despite  nearly 
a  fortnight  here.  The  architecture  is  effective,  but  lacks  taste 
and  imagination  ;  that  of  the  Palaces  filled  me  with  contempt 
for  the  un discriminating  common-place  remarks  generally  made 
about  it.  The  canals  are  much  like  La  Bievre,  and  the  gondolas 
like  so  many  hearses,  uncomfortable  too  at  that.  The  pictures 
in  the  Academy  pleased  me,  I  mean  those  by  masters  not  quite 
in  the  first  rank.  There  is  not  one  Paul  Veronese  to  touch  "Les 
Noces  de  Cana,"  not  one  Titan  to  compare  with  "  Le  Denier  de 
Caesar  "  at  Dresden,  or  even  "  La  Couronnement  d'epines  "  at 
Paris.  I  have  hunted  for  a  Giorgione,  but  there  is  not  one  in 
Venice.  As  a  sort  of  compensation  for  all  this,  the  people  fas- 
cinate me.  The  streets  simply  swarm  with  pretty  girls,  with 
naked  feet  and  bare  heads,  and  if  they  were  only  well-washed 
and  scrubbed,  they  would  be  so  many  Venuses  Anadymones. 
\Yhat  displeases  me  most  is  the  smell  in  the  streets.  Just  now 
they  seem  to  be  frying  fritters  everywhere  and  the  smell  is  un- 
bearable. I  assisted  at  a  rather  amusing  function  here  in  honour 
of  the  Archduke.  They  serenaded  him  from  the  Piazzetta  to 
the  Iron  Bridge.  We  all  followed  the  huge  ship  which  carried 
the  musicians,  six  hundred  gondolafuls  of  us.  We  all  had 
lanterns,  and  burned  any  number  of  red  and  blue  Bengal  lights, 
which  made  the  palaces  on  the  great  canal  show  up  in  quite  a 
fairy-like  tint.  Crossing  the  Rialto  was  especially  amusing. 
We  had  to  pass  en  masse.  No  one  would  move  back  or  give 
way,  the  result  being  that,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  whole 
space  between  the  Loredan  Palace  and  the  Rialto  was  one 
immovable  bridge.  When  there  was  a  chink  as  large  as  your 
hand  between  two  sterns  up  popped  a  prow  like  a  sort  of  wedge. 
Every  moment  one  heard  some  planks  creak,  and  from  time 
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to  time  an  oar  would  get  broken.  The  strange  thing  about  it 
all  was,  that  in  all  this  crush,  which  in  France  would  cause  a 
regular  battle  royal,  there  was  not  one  blow  exchanged,  not  even 
one  bad-tempered  word.  These  people  really  are  made  of  milk 
and  maize  !  I  saw  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  Place  Saint-Marc,  a 
monk  fall  down  on  his  knees  before  an  Austrian  corporal  who 
had  stopped  him.  Could  anything  have  been  more  deplorable, 
and  right  in  front  of  St.  Mark's  lion  too  !  I  await  Panizzi  here. 
I  do  not  go  out  much  into  society,  but  trot  round  the  various 
libraries  and  manage  to  spend  my  time  pleasantly  enough. 
Good-bye  !  I  shall  be  in  Genoa  on  September  ist,  and  in 
Paris,  for  certain,  by  October.  A  word  from  you  and  I 
should  be  in  Vienna.  The  last  four  or  five  days  I  have  been 
fairly  well.  For  more  than  a  fortnight,  though,  I  had  been 
very  much  the  reverse.  Good-bye  again  ! 


LETTER   CLXXX 

GENOA,  September  loth,  1858. 

ON  arriving  here  I  found  your  letter  of  the  ist,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  You  do  not  mention  a  letter  I  wrote  you  from  Brescia 
about  the  ist  of  this  month,  in  which  I  told  you  that  I  had  left 
Venice  with  regret,  and  that  I  was  for  ever  thinking  of  you.  The 
Lake  of  Como  pleased  me.  In  rather  a  pretty  little  villa  right 
on  the  lake,  I  found  my  old  friend  Madame  Pasta  again,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  since  the  days  when  she  was  the  shining  star  of 
the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  She  has  grown  much  stouter,  and 
has  taken  to  growing  cabbages,  and  she  tells  me  she  is  much 
happier  now  than  when  they  used  to  cast  their  coronets  and 
sonnets  at  her  feet.  We  talked  of  music  and  the  theatre,  and 
she  told  me — and  it  struck  me  as  being  true  too — that  since 
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Rossini  there  had  not  been  a  single  opera  with  any  real  unity 
about  it,  the  parts  of  which  really  hold  together.  All  the  operas 
of  Verdi  and  his  colleagues  are  more  or  less  like  harlequins' 
coats. 

The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  this  evening  a  steamer 
starts  for  Livourne.  I  feel  very  tempted  to  go  and  spend  a  week 
at  Florence.  I  should  return  by  Genoa  and  probably  by  the 
Corniche.  However,  if  I  find  any  urgent  letters,  I  can  take  the 
Turin  route  and  get  through  to  Paris  in  thirty  hours.  At  any 
rate  I  shall  expect  you  there  on  October  ist.  Please  condescend 
so  far  as  not  to  forget  it,  or  you  will  compel  me  to  go  and  hunt 
for  you  in  the  midst  of  your  sandy  shores.  You  tell  me  nothing 
about  the  spinach  of  Grenoble,  and  of  the  twenty  different  ways 
of  eating  it  in  Dauphiny.  Is  there  any  one  there  still  who  knew 
Beyle  ?  I  once  received  a  rather  clever  letter,  full  of  anecdotes 
about  him,  from  a  man  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  who, 
I  fancy,  is  a  registrar  at  the  Imperial  Court.  There  was  still 
some  wit  left  in  the  country  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  one  cannot 
even  find  the  trace  of  an  idea.  The  railways  only  tend  to 
spread  this  general  imbecility  further  afield,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  twenty  years  time  not  a  soul  there  will  even  know  how 
to  read. 

LETTER   CLXXXI 

CANNES,  October  8th,  1858. 

YOUR  shells  have  got  this  far  without  any  accident  happening  to 
them.  I  shall  be  in  Paris  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next.  When 
you  want  the  things  you  commissioned  me  to  buy  for  you,  you 
must  come  and  get  them.  I  returned  from  Florence  by  land,  and 
am  very  glad  that  I  decided  to  do  so.  The  route  after  leaving 
Spezzia  is  magnificent,  quite  as  much  so,  at  least,  as  that  from 
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Genoa  to  Nice.  I  carried  away  with  me  very  pleasant  memories 
of  Florence.  It  is  a  lovely  city,  whereas  Venice  is  only  pretty. 
As  to  works  of  art,  there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  There 
are  two  quite  unrivalled  museums  at  Florence.  When  next 
you  go  to  Pisa,  I  can  recommend  the  Grande-Bretagne  Hotel ; 
it  is  the  very  acme  of  comfort.  I  made  an  arrant  mistake  in 
going,  on  the  strength  of  what  a  Nice  paper  had  said,  to  see  a  stal" 
actite  cave  recently  discovered  by  some  clever  fellow  or  other.  It 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  La  Colle,  which  is  in 
France,  though  not  two  steps  over  the  frontier.  They  made  me 
crawl  for  quite  an  hour  on  my  knees,  to  look  at  some  crystallized 
carrots  and  turnips  hanging  from  a  vault,  all  more  or  less 
ridiculous.  I  found  Cannes  a  complete  desert,  all  the  hotels 
empty  and  not  one  Englishman  in  the  place.  However,  this  is 
really  just  the  very  time  to  spend  a  few  days  here.  The  weather 
is  superb,  just  warm  enough  to  make  one  glad  to  find  some 
shade,  but  the  sun  not  really  severe.  In  two  months'  time 
it  will  be  chock  full  and  there  will  be  a  disagreeable  north  wind 
blowing.  What  stupid  sheep  travellers  are  ! 

Have  I  told  you  of  the  Quails  au  riz  which  they  eat  at  Milan  ? 
I  found  them  quite  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  that  city. 
This  place  alone  is  well  worth  the  voyage,  and  I  find  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  see  this  country  again,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have 
just  passed  through  other  places  which  have  the  reputation  of 
being  magnificent.  The  mountains  of  TEsterel  seemed  rather 
small  after  the  Alps,  but  their  profile  is  as  grand  as  you  could 
possibly  wish  to  see.  I  have  said  enough  now  about  my  travels  ! 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  autumn  ?  Do  you  think  of 
shutting  yourself  up  again  in  your  mountains  of  Dauphiny  ? 
One  never  knows  quite  what  to  expect  of  you  !  You  look 
one  way  and  row  another  !  Good-bye. 
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LETTER    CLXXXII 

PARIS,  October  list,  1858. 

HERE  I  am  again  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  I  am  furious  at 
not  finding  you  here.  It  is  beginning  to  get  cold  and  depressing, 
and  there  is  no  one  here  yet.  It  was  lovely  weather  when  I 
left  Cannes,  but  it  grew  gradually  greyer  and  greyer  as  we  got 
further  north.  Pity  me  !  I  bought  a  chandelier  at  Venice, 
and  it  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday,  broken  in  three  places. 
The  Jew  who  sold  it  to  me  promised  to  make  good  any  damage 
done,  but  how  can  I  possibly  compel  him  to  do  so  ?  I  cannot 
get  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  my  own  bed.  I  feel  quite  a 
stranger  here,  and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my  time.  All 
would  be  so  different  though  if  only  you  were  in  Paris  ! 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  odd  beast  I  brought  back  from  Cannes 
with  me  ;  it  is  called  a  prigadiar.  It  is  alive  still,  but  I  fear 
will  no  longer  be  in  this  world  when  you  get  back.  It  eats  flies, 
and  my  supply  of  flies  is  beginning  to  run  out.  I  have  still  a 
dozen  left,  which  I  am  fattening  up.  My  friends  all  say  I  have 
grown  thinner.  I  fancy  though  that  I  am  really  better  than 
when  I  started. 


LETTER   CLXXXIII 

PARIS,  November  itfh,  1858. 

TO-MORROW  morning  I  go  to  Comptegne  till  the  igth.  Write 
me  there  up  till  the  i8th.  I  am  ill  now,  and  the  life  I 
shall  have  to  lead  for  the  next  week  is  hardly  likely  to  im- 
prove matters.  There  are  some  corridors  there  which  one 
has  to  pass  through  with  comparatively  few  clothes  on,  and 
which  ensure  a  cold  to  all  who  come  their  way.  I  don't  know 
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what  the  effect  will  be  on  any  one  who  has  a  cold  to  start  with  ! 
I  chanced  to  see  Sandeau  this  morning  in  the  unhappy 
plight  of  a  man  attempting  knee  breeches  for  the  first  time. 
He  asked  me  a  hundred  questions  with  such  na'ivete  that  it 
quite  alarmed  me.  Besides  him,  there  are  to  be  some  im- 
portant people  there  from  Lower  Manche,  who  will  doubtless 
add  to  the  foolish  gaiety  that  is  to  keep  us  all  alive. 


LETTER    CLXXXIV 

CHATEAU  DE  COMPIEGNE,  November  21,  1858. 
YOUR  letter  makes  me  feel  desperate. 

We  are  to  remain  at  Compiegne  one  day  more  than  I  expected, 
as,  instead  of  being  Thursday,  it  will  be  Friday  that  we  return, 
in  consequence  of  a  comedy  of  Octave  Feuillet's  being  played 
here  on  Thursday  evening.  I  sincerely  trust  this  will  be  the 
last  delay,  for  I  am  feeling  very  ill.  One  can  get  no  sleep  at  all 
in  this  place.  One  spends  all  one's  time  being  either  frozen  or 
roasted,  and  it  has  given  me  gastric  inflammation,  which  is  wear- 
ing me  out.  All  the  same  though,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  a  kinder  host  or  more  gracious  hostess.  The  majority 
of  the  guests  left  yesterday,  and  only  quite  a  small  party  of  us 
remain,  that  is  to  say  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  of 
us  at  table.  We  all  had  a  very  long  walk  in  the  woods,  and  it 
reminded  me  of  those  little  trips  you  and  I  used  to  make  once 
upon  a  time.  But  for  the  weather  being  cold,  the  forest  would 
be  as  enjoyable  now  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  autumn. 
The  trees  still  wear  their  leaves,  but  they  are  yellow  and  orange, 
a  truly  exquisite  shade.  We  met  some  deer  every  step  we 
took  ;  they  were  always  crossing  our  path.  A  new  set  of  distin- 
guished guests  are  to  arrive  here  to-day.  First,  all  the  ministers, 
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and  then  some  Russians  and  other  foreigners.  This  means  the 
Salons  will  be  twice  as  hot  now  ! 

Goodbye ! 

\Yhen  I  think  that  I  could  have  seen  you  to-day  in  Paris, 
I  feel  inclined  to  take  to  my  heels  and  give  them  all  the  slip  here ! 


LETTER    CLXXXV 

COMPI£GNE,  November  24th,  1858. 

IT  surely  is  the  devil's  doing,  all  this  !  I  shall  be  here  now  till 
December  2nd  or  3rd.  I  feel  inclined  to  go  and  hang  myself, 
when  I  see  how  resigned  you  are.  This  is  not  one  of  my 
virtues,  though,  so  I  am  simply  furious.  In  spite  of  everything, 
I  had  a  fixed  idea  of  going  and  spending  some  few  hours  in  Paris. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  miss  a  luncheon  or  a  walk  here.  It  is 
dinner  that  is  the  serious  matter,  and  when  I  once  suggested 
that  I  was  thinking  of  dining  in  the  city  with  Lady  -  -  to  some 
of  the  old  courtiers  here,  they  made  such  grimaces  that  I  have 
thought  no  more  about  it.  We  lead  a  life  here  which  is  decidedly 
trying  to  the  nerves  and  brain  alike.  One  leaves  the  Salons, 
heated  to  forty  degrees,  to  drive  off  to  the  woods  in  open  chars-a- 
banc.  There  are  seven  degrees  of  frost  here  !  We  return  to 
dress  only  to  find  the  temperature  quite  tropical.  I  don't  know 
how  the  women  manage  to  stand  it.  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
and  spend  my  nights  thinking  of  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles. 


LETTER   CLXXXVI 

MARSEILLES,  December  29,  1858. 
I  SPENT  my  last  day  in  Paris  with  a  whole  crowd  of  people,  who 
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left  me  no  time  to  pack  my  things  and  write  you  too.  On  my 
way  to  the  train  I  left  your  two  books  at  your  house,  without 
putting  them  in  paper,  which  just  shows  what  a  bustle  I  was 
in.  I  hope  your  concierge  confined  himself  to  looking  at  the 
pictures,  and  that  he  gave  you  the  books  in  course  of  time.  I 
have  had  a  painfully  cold  journey.  We  ran  into  the  snow  at 
Dijon  and  only  got  away  from  it  at  Lyons.  There  is  a  slight 
mistral  blowing,  but  the  sun  is  splendid.  They  write  me  from 
Cannes  that  the  weather  is  magnificent,  though  rather  cold 
for  Cannes,  that  is  to  say  regular  May  weather.  I  suffered 
shockingly  in  the  train  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  all  night 
through  I  thought  I  was  going  to  suffocate,  but  this  morning  I 
feel  much  better.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  sun  again 
and  to  feel  his  warmth. 

You  have  found  me  nothing  for  Saint-Eulalie,  and  I  believe 
I  forgot  to  remind  you  about  this  important  item.  I  have  been 
making  presents  of  handkerchiefs  or  boxes  for  the  last  twenty 
years  !  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  always  give  her 
another  brooch,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  find  something  I  have  not 
given  her  before,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  I  am  still 
trusting  to  you  for  books  for  the  Lagrenee  girls.  Just  think 
what  a  burden  of  responsibility  you  have  taken  on  your  shoulders ! 
I  have  always  found  you  worthy  of  my  trust,  though,  and  your 
choice  of  books  for  young  women  has  always  been  exquisite. 
When  I  come  back  to  Marseilles,  I  will  execute  any  commissions 
you  may  have  for  me  in  the  way  of  Arab  cloaks  or  stuffs  from 
Tunis.  There  is  a  Jew  here  I  always  patronize.  A  terrible  thief  he 
is,  too,  but  he  has  a  fine  selection  of  things.  A  new  arrival  from 
Cannes  tells  me  the  roads  are  dreadful,  and  I  am  not  at  all  looking 
forward  to  my  twenty-four  hours'  journey,  which  starts  to-night. 
If  you  go  to  Florence  next  year,  mind  you  tell  me,  for  it  is  my 
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dream  to  be  back  there,  and  with  you.     I  would  do  the  honours 
of  the  place  for  you  properly. 

Good-bye  !     Do  let  me  have  news  of  you  soon,  and  tell  me 
what  people  are  talking  about  in  Paris. 


LETTER   CLXXXVII 

CANNES,    January  jth,  1859. 

I  AM  settled  here  for  a  time.  The  weather  is  cold,  but  magnifi- 
cent. For  the  last  ten  days  the  sun  has  been  quite  hot  until  four 
o'clock  ;  but  it  barely  reaches  the  top  of  the  Esterel  Mountains, 
from  which  an  icy  Alpine  wind  is  always  blowing,  which  simply 
cuts  one  in  half.  I  feel  much  better  though,  than  I  did  in 
Paris.  I  have  had  no  more  of  those  spasms,  and  the  cold  I  brought 
with  me  has  been  quite  cured  by  all  this  beautiful  air.  Still, 
I  don't  eat  at  all  well,  and  sleep  only  moderately.  My  nervous 
temperament  caused  me  a  deal  of  bad  blood  quite  lately.  I  had 
to  dismiss  my  servant  and  pack  him  off  at  once.  These  in- 
dividuals imagine  they  are  necessities,  and  abuse  one's  patience. 
I  have  now  a  ruffian  from  Nice,  who  brushes  my  clothes 
and  is  just  like  a  cat  shod  in  nutshells  on  the  ice.  I  would 
like  to  discover  a  real  treasure,  such  as  I  have  come  across  at 
times,  and  especially  in  England  ;  some  one  who  could  under- 
stand what  I  want  without  my  having  to  tell  him.  There  are 
lots  of  English  people  here.  I  dined  two  nights  ago  with  Lord 
Brougham  and  I  don't  know  how  many  young  women,  all  just 
arrived  from  Scotland,  who  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  see  the 
sun.  If  I  only  had  the  knack  of  describing  dresses  properly,  I 
could  make  you  laugh  over  their  costumes.  Since  the  crinoline 
was  invented,  you  never  saw  the  like  ! 

I  am  reading   the  Memoirs  of  Catherine  II,  and  will  lend 
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the  book  to  you  on  my  return.  It  is  very  strange,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  customs  in  those  days.  This  book  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Margrave  of  Bayreuth  give  one  quite  a  new 
idea  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  of  the  Courts 
of  that  period.  Catherine  II,  when  married  to  the  Grand 
Duke  who  was  afterwards  Peter  III,  had  a  wonderful  quantity 
of  diamonds  and  beautiful  brocade  dresses,  and  yet,  as  her  bed- 
room, she  had  a  tiny  chamber,  which  served  as  passage  to  that 
of  her  women,who,  to  the  number  of  seventeen,  all  slept  in  this  one 
room  next  to  the  Queen's.  There  is  not  a  grocer's  wife  to-day 
who  does  not  live  more  comfortably  than  did  the  Empresses 
of  a  century  ago.  Unfortunately  the  "  Letters  of  Catherine  " 
stop  at  a  most  interesting  point  of  time,  just  before  Elizabeth's 
death.  However,  she  says  enough  to  give  one  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  Paul  I  was  the  son  of  Prince  Soltikof.  What 
is  decidedly  curious  is  that  the  manuscript,  in  which  she  tells 
these  good  stories,  was  dedicated  to  her  son,  the  same  Paul  I. 
I  hear  that  you  have  faithfully  executed  my  commission  of 
books,  and  I  have  already  been  congratulated  on  my  choice 
by  Olga,  who  seems  delighted  with  her  lot.  One  book  in 
particular,  Gems  of  Poetry,  has  produced  a  great  effect,  and 
I  enclose  you  what  she  says  in  praise  of  it.  Your  fertile 
imagination  need  not  to  stop  at  this  success  though,  for  I  want 
you  now  to  find  something  for  my  cousin  Sainte-Eulalie  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  !  I  wish  I  could  send  you  some  of 
my  sun.  Take  good  care  of  yourself  and  think  of  me.  The 
prigadiar  is  wonderfully  well.  After  a  fast  of  six  weeks,  he 
started  to  eat  again, and  ate  three  flies  the  day  we  got  to  Cannes. 
He  has  grown  so  fastidious,  though,  that  he  will  only  eat  their 
heads  now.  Good-bye,  again  ! 
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LETTER   CLXXXVIII 

CANNES,  January  22nd,  1859. 

THE  moonlight  to-night  is  marvellous  ;  there  is  not  a  cloud  to 
be  seen,  the  sea  is  smooth  as  glass,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  wind 
at  all.  From  ten  till  five  it  was  as  warm  as  a  June  day.  The 
further  I  go,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  rather  the  light 
which  does  me  good  here,  more  than  the  warmth  or  the  change. 
\Ye  had  one  wet  day  and  a  dismal  threatening  sky  the  next,  and  I 
had  those  horrible  spasms  again  ;  but  directly  the  sun  came 
out,  Richard  was  himself  again.  And  how  are  you,  my  dear 
friend  ?  Are  you  getting  very  fat  with  all  your  dinners  ?  I  can- 
not eat  at  all,  and  yet  I  have  a  friend  of  mine  here,  who  has  just 
come  from  Paris  expressly  to  see  me,  and  he  finds  the  feeding 
here  excellent,  though  we  only  get  some  odd-looking  fish,  mutton 
and  woodcock.  You  may  take  it  from  me,  Cannes  is  getting 
very  civilized  these  days,  too  much  so,  in  fact.  They  are  hard 
at  work  destroying  one  of  my  favourite  walks,  some  rocks 
near  Napoule,  where  they  are  to  build  a  railway  line.  When 
finished,  we  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  just  as  we  do  of 
the  Bellevue  line,  but  Cannes  will  then  be  the  prey  of  the  Mar- 
seillais,  and  all  that  is  picturesque  will  be  gone. 

Do  you  know  a  beast  they  call  a  hermit-crab  ?  It  is  a  very 
tiny  lobster  with  no  shell  on  its  back.  He  takes  any  shell  which 
suits  his  back,  pulls  it  on,  and  thus  attired  marches  along  to  the 
sea  shore.  I  found  one  yesterday  and  broke  his  shell  very  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  bruise  the  animal,  and  put  it  in  a  plate  full  of 
sea  water.  He  looked  a  picture  of  misery.  A  moment  later  I 
put  an  empty  shell  on  the  plate.  The  little  fellow  approached 
it,  turned  it  round,  and  then  put  up  his  paw,  evidently  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  shell,  and  then,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
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dug  one  of  his  claws  into  the  shell  to  make  sure  it  was  quite  empty. 
He  then  seized  it  with  both  his  fore-paws  and  turned  a  somer- 
sault, which  ended  in  his  getting  his  back  inside  the  shell.  He 
immediately  walked  about  the  plate  with  the  self-assured  air  of 
a  man  who  comes  out  of  a  tailor's  shop  with  a  brand  new  suit 
of  clothes  on.  I  have  seldom  seen  an  animal  reason  a  thing 
out  as  he  did.  You  see  I  have  given  myself  up  here  to  the 
observation  of  nature  !  Besides  watching  various  animals  (I 
shall  later  on  have  a  story  to  tell  you  about  a  goat)  I  always 
have  plenty  of  scenery  to  paint,  each  scene  more  lovely  than 
the  last.  Unfortunately,  I  have  a  colleague  here,  who  has 
robbed  me  of  the  two  best  things  I  have  done.  My  friend  and 
I — he  is  a  truer  artist  than  I — are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
admiration  over  this  country  ;  we  spend  all  our  days  making 
sketches  and  get  back  at  night,  with  our  backs  fairly  broken, 
so  much  so  that  I  have  no  courage  to  write.  However,  I  have 
written  an  article  for  the  Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier  which  I 
am  enclosing,  as  I  want  you  to  read  it.  It  is  very  short,  but 
contains,  I  think,  one  or  two  happy  ideas.  Have  I  told  you 
that  my  friend  Augier  wants  to  work  up  a  melodrama  out  of 
Le  Faux  Demetrius,  and  that  I  am  to  work  at  it  too  ? 
Lastly,  I  have  promised  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  an  article 
on  Prescott's  Philip  II.  Good-bye. 


LETTER   CLXXXIX 

CANNES,  February  5,  1859. 

THE  weather  has  been  bad  the  last  two  days,  and  it  has  made 
me  feel  horribly  ill  again.  I  have  found  a  medical  theory  that 
fits  my  case,  which  is  that  what  I  need  is  light .  When  the  weather 
is  foggy,  I  suffer,  and  when  it  rains,  I  feel  quite  worn  out,  but 
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once  the  sun  returns  I  am  on  my  feet  again.  It  was  during  the 
bad  weather  that  the  new  Empress-to-be  crossed  the  sea.  While 
she  was  here  the  sea  was  noisy  as  the  devil  and  looked 
a  regular  ocean.  How  this  poor  princess  must  have  suffered, 
on  the  very  brink  of  her  wedding-day  too,  embarking  for  the 
first  time  and  with  a  long  discourse  from  the  Mayor  awaiting 
her  every  disembarkation !  Isn't  it  better  to  be  bourgeois  in 
Paris  after  all  ?  I  would  rather  be  the  same  in  Cannes  though  ! 
My  house  here  is  right  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  ;  my  room 
looks  on  the  sea,  and  from  my  bed  I  can  catch  a  sight  of  the 
lies.  All  this  is  delightful,  and  I  have  made  thirty  or  forty 
sketches,  all  more  or  less  bad ;  still  it  has  amused  me  anyhow. 
You  shall  have  your  pick  of  them,  if  you  choose  well ;  if  not,  I 
will  pick  some  out  for  you.  The  almond  trees  are  in  full  bloom 
all  round  here,  but  the  winter  was  so  severe  and  the  summer 
so  dry  that  nearly  all  the  jasmins  have  been  ruined.  If  you 
would  like  some  flowers  you  have  only  to  tell  me. 

I  have  corrected  the  proofs  of  my  little  article,  I  spoke  to  you 
of.  As  to  Demetrius,  he  had  been  quite  forgotten,  and,  but  for 
your  letter,  I  should  have  thought  no  more  about  him.  A 
colleague  is  very  useful,  because  he  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  profession,  and  besides,  he  can  talk  to  the  actors  and 
actresses,  which  would  be  perhaps  infridigue  for  me  to  do,  con- 
sidering the  sublime  heights  to  which  I  have  attained ! 

This  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  a  M.  Bayle,  of  Grasse,  who  is 
an  ardent  admirer  of  mine,  who  is  twenty-two,  and  who  hopes 
that  I  will  allow  him  to  read  some  of  his  own  works  to  me  !  Can 
you  realize  what  such  a  bolt  from  the  blue  means,  just  as  I  thought 
I  had  achieved  a  temporary  escape  from  the  claims  of  literature 
too  ?  I  have  had  another  piece  of  bad  luck  too  ;  my  prigadiar 
is  dead.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  bad  weather.  I  think  I  shall 
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have  to  raise  a  monument  to  him  on  the  rocks  where  I  found 
him.  I  am  still  pursuing  my  experiments  on  the  hermit-crab, 
and  can  assure  you  that  it  is  amusing  work  studying  the  instincts 
of  animals.  I  have  also  made  friends  with  a  dog  that  belongs 
to  my  temporary  servant  and  is  very  much  attached  to  me. 
He  understands  everything  one  says  to  him,  even  when  it  is  in 
French,  and  despises  his  master  when  he  sees  him  waiting  on  me. 

I  wish  you  would  read  Ampere's  Caesar,  which  is  just 
coming  out,  as  I  may  have  to  criticise  it,  and  the  very  thought 
alarms  me.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  it,  as  I 
never  can  relish  poetry  myself. 

I  am  beginning  to  count  the  days,  and  hope  this  month  will 
not  come  to  an  end  without  my  seeing  you  again.  I  suspect 
that  after  all,  you  don't  miss  the  mountain  air  or  the  gigots  de 
chamois  much  now  that  you  are  in  Paris.  As  for  me,  I  live  on 
air  and  can't  sleep  at  all ;  but  my  legs  are  strong  enough,  and 
I  do  a  lot  of  climbing  without  feeling  it  much. 

Good-bye  !  Do  write  me  again  ;  give  me  all  your  news,  and 
tell  me  what  is  new  in  Paris.  I  am  so  hard  up  for  books  that 
I  am  reading  the  pamphlets  of  the  Mormons.  One  must  go 
to  Cannes  for  this  sort  of  literature  ! 

Good-bye  again. 

LETTER   CXC 

PARIS,  March  24,  1859. 

ARE  you  free  to-day  ?  It  is  most  aggravating  :  I  fancied  I  should 
be  busy  all  day,  and  it  was  this  alone  that  prevented  me 
from  writing  you  and  asking  if  we  could  not  see  each  other  to- 
day ;  and  now  I  find  I  am  free,  and  am  much  annoyed,  as  you 
may  well  imagine. 

I  am  glad  that  article  on  Prescott  pleased  you.     I  am  not 
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satisfied  with  it,  because  I  have  only  said  half  what  I  meant  to 
say,  as  I  acted  in  accordance  with  Philip  II's  aphorism,  that  it 
is  never  necessary  to  say  aught  but  good  of  people  who  are  dead. 
The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  only  moderate  and  not  really  very 
entertaining.  I  think  the  author  would  have  done  something 
better  if  he  had  only  been  less  of  a  Yankee. 

LETTER   CXCI 

PARIS,  April  23,  1859. 

I  AM  very  upset  at  the  news,  though  not  really  surprised.  Now 
it  is  all  a  matter  of  chance.  I  suppose  your  brother  has  to  pack 
up  and  be  off,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck.  I  expect  the 
war  will  be  hot  enough  at  first,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  last  long. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  parties  concerned  will  not  admit 
of  that.  As  I  was  walking  in  the  woods  yesterday — where  there 
were  any  number  of  birds  by-the-bye — it  struck  me  as  being 
strange  that  nations  should  amuse  themselves  in  these  days  by 
going  to  war. 

I  hope  Catherine's  Memoirs  pleased  you.  There  is  rather 
a  fine  touch  of  local  colour  about  the  book.  What  a  droll 
creature  a  grand  lady  of  that  time  was,  and  how  clear  it  is 
from  what  she  says  that  the  only  possible  remedy  for  such  an 
animal  as  Peter  III  was  to  strangle  him  !  They  have  given  me 
a  novel  by  Georgina  Fullerton  to  read,  written  in  French,  in 
order  to  get  me  to  mark  the  passages  which  leave  something  to  be 
desired.  It  is  all  about  the  peasants  of  B£arn,  who  live  on  bread 
and  butter  and  poached  eggs,  and  yet  sell  their  peaches  at  thirty 
francs  the  basket.  I  really  think  I  might  just  as  well  take  it  into 
my  head  to  write  a  Chinese  novel  for  your  edification  !  You 
really  ought  to  take  it  and  make  the  corrections,  in  return  for 
the  trouble  I  have  taken  in  keeping  you  supplied  with  books, 
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which,  by-the-bye,  you  never  return  to  me.  I  went  to  the 
Exhibition  yesterday,  and  thought  it  was  hopelessly  second- 
rate.  Art  has  a  tendency  to  level  everything.  This  is  really 
at  bottom  only  a  platitude  ! 


LETTER  CXCII 

PARIS,  April  28, 1859. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  yesterday  evening.     I  suppose  you  will 
stay  at  -  It  would  be  folly  to  go  further.     I  will  not  tell 

you  again  how  thoroughly  I  participate  with  you  in  all  your 
troubles.  You  really  must,  though,  as  becomes  a  soldier's 
sister,  try  and  get  inured  to  the  anxiety  which  fighting  entails. 
Besides,  since  last  evening,  things  seem  to  tend  more  towards 
peace  than  they  did  before.  It  seems  there  is  really  some  chance 
of  Austria's  accepting  England's  offer  of  arbitration,  in  which 
even  we  have  followed  suit.  However,  a  great  many  troops 
have  already  started,  and  two  divisions  have  actually  landed  at 
Genoa,  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of  flowers.  I  still  believe  there 
will  be  war,  but  I  don't  fancy  it  will  be  a  long  business,  and  I 
trust  that,  after  the  first  collision,  the  whole  of  Europe  will 
intervene  between  the  two  antagonists.  Austria  has  not  got 
the  money  to  carry  on  the  war  for  long,  and  indeed  many 
believe  that  her  hasty  action  has  as  its  principal  object  some 
sort  of  pretext  for  becoming  bankrupt.  I  fancy  the  state  of 
feeling  here  is  a  trifle  better  than  it  was.  The  public  are 
warlike  and  confident,  and  the  soldiers  gay  and  very  cock- 
sure. The  Zouaves  have  started,  after  having  disappeared 
from  barracks  and  slept  out  the  last  week,  for  they  said  that  in 
time  of  war  there  could  be  no  more  police  courts  for  them  !  The 
day  they  started,  not  one  man  of  them  failed.  Our  Army  is  in 
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high  spirits  and  very  cheery,  which  I  am  sure  the  Austrians 
are  not.  Although  I  am  not  an  optimist,  I  feel  quite  sure  of 
our  success.  Our  old  reputation  is  so  thoroughly  well  established 
everywhere  that  it  quite  takes  the  heart  out  of  all  who  have  to 
fight  against  us.  Don't  make  use  of  your  imagination  to  build  up 
tragedies  !  Believe  me,  comparatively  few  cannon  balls  take 
effect,  and  the  war  will  afford  your  brother  some  very  happy 
moments.  You  had  better  not  tell  your  sister-in-law,  though,  that 
the  lovely  ladies  of  Italy  are  simply  throwing  themselves  at 
our  fellows'  heads !  You  can  be  quite  sure  they  will  be  taken 
great  care  of,  and  that  they  will  be  eating  "  Macaroni  stupendi," 
while  the  Austrians  will  have  to  look  out  for  vert-de-gris  in 
their  soup.  If  I  were  your  brother's  age,  a  campaign  in  Italy 
would  be  to  me  the  most  delightful  way  of  seeing  one  of  those 
spectacles  which  are  always  beautiful,  namely  the  awakening  of 
an  oppressed  people. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  !  Do  let  me  have  news  of  you  promptly, 
and  keep  me  an  courant  with  what  you  intend  to  do. 


LETTER    CXCIII 

PARIS,  May,  7,  1859. 

I  DID  not  answer  you  at  once,  because  I  was  expecting  to  get  a  new 
address  from  you.  I  cannot  believe  you  are  still  at  -  - ;  but 
I  hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  somewhere,  perhaps  Turin,  if  you 
have  got  as  far.  Now  that  war  is  declared,  it  is  as  well  you 
should  remind  yourself  that  every  cannon  ball  that  is  fired  does 
not  take  effect,  and  that  there  is  heaps  of  room  for  it  to  go 
either  over  a  man's  head  or  just  alongside  of  him.  If  you  have 
read  Tristram  Shandy,  you  will  know  that  each  ball  has  a  duty 
of  its  own  to  perform,  but  luckily  the  duty  of  most  of  them  is 
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simply  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Your  brother  will  return  after  win- 
ning his  epaulets,  and  he  will  have  taken  part  in  the  most  brilliant 
campaign  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Bona- 
parte. I  wish  Bonaparte  were  there  himself  ;  that  would  make 
it  safe  enough!  However,  if  one  weighs  the  "pros"  and  "cons/* 
the  chances  seem  to  be  in  our  favour.  If,  as  I  imagine  will  be 
the  case,  we  have  some  success  at  the  start,  as  is  usual  with  the 
furia  francesi,  one  can  well  imagine  that  the  rest  of  Europe  will 
make  unheard-of  efforts  to  stop  the  war.  Austria,  being  already 
at  the  end  of  her  resources  and  ready  to  go  bankrupt,  would 
perhaps  refuse  to  listen  at  all,  and  the  probability  is  that  we 
would  not  be  too  ready  to  do  so  either.  If  the  war  is  prolonged, 
it  will  be  a  war  of  revolution,  which  will  spread  throughout 
the  world ;  but  this  seems  to  me  less  probable  than  the  other 
solution  I  have  suggested.  If  you  want  to  know  the  news,  every 
one  is  surprised  at  the  names  of  the  new  Ministry  ;  one  expected 
to  find  in  them  something  significant,  but  fails  to  find  it.  The 
English  are  very  quiet  and  the  Germans  rather  noisy,  but  I  fear 
the  first  named  much  more  than  the  last.  People  talk  a  great  deal 
about  a  possible  alliance  with  Russia,  but  I  don't  believe  in  it 
at  all ;  the  Russians  have  nothing  at  stake  in  our  quarrel,  and 
whichever  way  it  ends,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  it  somehow  to 
their  advantage.  Meanwhile,  they  are  amusing  themselves  with 
their  panslavistic  intrigues  among  those  Austrian  subjects  who 
still  look  on  Alexander  as  their  Pope.  General  Klapka  left  Paris 
some  three  weeks  ago,  to  go  and  found  a  Bank  in  Constantinople. 
Several  other  Hungarian  officers  have  taken  the  same  route,  which 
seems  to  me  rather  a  bad  omen.  A  revolution  in  Hungary  is 
far  from  being  an  impossibility,  and  I  believe  it  would  really 
do  us  more  harm  than  good. 

No  news  of  the  war  !     The  Austrians  seem  to  be  somewhat 
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shame-faced,  and  to  have  lost  their  self-confidence.  A  collision 
may  perhaps  be  expected  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Our 
fellows  are  very  well  and  in  fine  spirits.  Here,  the  people 
themselves  and  the  small  shopkeepers  are  all  for  war,  and  the 
great  majority  take  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  crisis,  and 
vow  we  are  sure  to  succeed.  The  Salons,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Orleanists,  are  anti-French  to  an  insane  degree. 
They  imagine  the  tide  is  turning  and  that  it  will  bring 
them  back,  and  that  their  burgraves  will  take  up  the  thread  of 
their  discourse  at  the  very  point  where  it  was  interrupted  in 
1848.  Poor  creatures  !  they  don't  realize  that  once  the  Govern- 
ment of  to-day  disappears  there  is  nothing  else  to  look  for  but  a 
republic,  anarchy  and  general  distribution  !  I  would  like  to 
know  what  your  plans  are.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  in 
Paris,  in  the  very  centre  of  news,  for  in  times  like  these  that  is 
quite  essential.  For  this  very  reason  I  believe  I  shall  not  get 
to  Spain ;  if  I  were  there  I  should  be  biting  my  fingers,  nay, 
my  very  elbows  off,  while  waiting  for  the  despatches. 

If  you  have  gone  as  far  as-  -  which  seems  unlikely, 
I  don't  doubt  you  will  return  soon.  In  the  midst  of  all  your 
sorrows,  do  you  ever  contemplate  a  few  days'  quiet  retreat  in  the 
midst  of  a  certain  oasis  ?  You  and  I  both  need  a  few  days'  rest,  I 
think,  while  waiting  for  the  time  when  we  shall  have  to  undergo 
all  the  excitement  which  a  war  brings  with  it.  Nothing  would 
be  easier  for  you  just  now,  if  you  really  wished  to  do  this  good 
action.  Provided  you  let  me  know  a  little  beforehand,  I  should 
be  quite  ready  to  try  and  pacify  you,  either  here  or  elsewhere— 
in  fact,  anywhere  you  like  ;  for  I  would  find  some  way  of  getting 
a  week  off.  Will  you  go  into  the  question  quite  impartially 
and  let  me  know  your  decision  ;  I  await  it  with  the  greatest 
itience. 
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Good-bye,  dear  friend  !  Have  courage  !  Don't  let  your 
imagination  paint  things  in  too  lurid  a  colour,  but  try  and  feel 
a  little  more  confidence  in  the  future.  I  embrace  you  very 
tenderly,  as  I  love  you. 

LETTER  CXCIV 

PARIS,  May  19,  1859. 

IT  seems  to  me  that,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  be  in 
Paris,  for  you  get  the  news  first  there.     The  loan  has  been 
subscribed,  not  for  five  hundred  million  francs  either,  but  for  two 
thousand  three  hundred  million  francs,  which  numbers  do  not  in- 
clude all  the  towns  either.  They  have  enrolled  fifty-four  thousand 
volunteers  the  last  twenty-five  days.  You  can  rely  on  these  figures 
too.     The  Austrians  are  retiring,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion whether  they  will  give  battle  before  evacuating  Milan,  or 
proceed  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  straightway  in  a  regular 
triangle,    formed    by    Mantua,    Verona    and    Peschiera.     Our 
officers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  reception  accorded  to  them. 
The  Germans  are  howling  against  us,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of 
their  feeling  towards  us  in  1813.    Some  say  it  is  due  to  their  hatred 
of  us,  which  is  of  long  standing,  while  others  attribute  it  to  a 
certain  section  of  the  red  Liberals  taking  the  cloak  of  Teutonism. 
The  Russians  are  making  great  preparations — a  fact  which  makes 
the  rest  of  the  world  ponder.     A  certain  Grand  Duchess  Catherine 
has  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  our  Empress  ;    all  this  has  its 
goodand  its  bad  side.     Russia  certainly  would  be  a  useful  ally, and 
would  gladly  get  her  teeth  into  Germany,  but  then  her  friendship 
might  alienate  England,  and  perhaps  even  make  her  openly 
hostile.    We  have  lived  a  life  of  luxury  so  long,  that  we  have 
grown  to  forget  what  our  fathers  felt  and  thought,  and  it  is 
time  now  to  return  to  their  philosophy.     They  danced  in  Paris 
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while  the  war  was  going  on  in  Germany,  and  that  war  lasted 
twenty  years  too  !  Nowadays  a  war  cannot  last  long,  because  it 
carries  revolution  in  its  train,  and  it  costs  too  much  money  too. 
This  is  why  I  should  be  a  soldier,  if  I  were  young  again.  But  let 
us  leave  this  wretched  subject  now.  Whatever  misfortunes  fate 
may  have  in  store  for  us,  they  cannot  be  averted  now,  and  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about  the  subject ;  that 
is  why  I  want  to  have  a  walk  with  you  so  much,  to  get  well  away 
from  all  thoughts  of  the  war,  and  to  think  only  of  the  leaves  on  the 
trees  which  are  just  coming  out,  and  of  other  things  too,  which  are 
no  less  pleasant  to  think  of.  Is  not  this  the  wisest  resolution  to 
come  to,  whatever  happens  ?  If  you  have  read  Boccacio,  you  will 
have  seen  that  after  any  piece  of  bad  luck  he  always  comes 
back  to  that.  Is  it  not  better  to  start  this  way  then  ?  Great 
truths  and  even  the  most  reasonable  things  under  the  sun  do 
not  always  find  a  ready  access  to  your  mind,  I  know.  I  remem- 
ber well  your  utter  astonishment  when  I  told  you  there  were 
woods  near  Paris  ! 

I  dined  the  other  day  with  a  Chinaman,  and  he  offered  me  a 
pipe  of  opium.  I  felt  suffocated  at  first,  but  with  the  third  whiff 
I  was  cured.  A  Russian  tried  the  opium  just  after  me,  and  his 
face  seemed  to  completely  change  in  less  than  ten  minutes :  from 
being  very  ugly  he  became  quite  handsome.  This  lasted  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour.  Is  there  not  something  truly  strange 
in  the  power  given  to  a  few  drops  of  sugar  of  poppy  ? 

Good-bye  ;    answer  me  quickly. 

LETTER   CXCV 

PARIS,  May  28,  1859. 

You  have  a  way  of  your  own  of  telling  bad  news  which  makes 
me  furious.  You  put  yourself  out — to  soften  the  blow,  perhaps 
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—to  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done,  if—  It  is  like  the  story 
of  Roland's  horse,  who  possessed  simply  every  good  quality 
under  the  sun,  but  who  was  dead.  Had  he  not  been  dead,  he 
would  have  flown  quicker  than  the  wind  itself.  I  find  this  sort 
of  jesting  in  bad  taste  ;  first,  because  it  makes  me  suspicious 
of  your  good  intentions  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  am  annoyed 
enough  as  it  is  to  know  you  are  so  far  away,  without  having 
further  to  regret  all  those  hours  which  I  might  have  spent  with 
you.  Your  return  is  probably  not  very  far  off,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, please  keep  me  posted  with  your  doings  and  projects,  for  I 
know  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to  be  up  to  tricks  of  some  sort. 

No  news  at  all !  They  tell  us  we  cannot  expect  any  for 
twelve  days.  Germany  is  still  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  but  it 
looks  as  if  it  is  all  much  more  likely  to  end  in  beer  drinking 
than  in  bloodshed.  Prussia  is  resisting  the  pressure  of  the 
Franzosenfresser  as  far  as  she  can.  They  say  now  they  must 
retake  not  only  Alsace,  but  also  Russia's  Germany  provinces 
as  well.  This  latter  piece  of  facetiousness  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  impulsive  enthusiasm  of  the  Teutons  is  neither 
thoughtful  nor  serious.  M.  Yvan  Tourguenief,  who  has  just 
arrived  in  Paris,  says  that  Russia  is  quite  on  our  side,  and  that 
the  army  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
Austrians.  Their  popes  are  preaching  that  God  is  about  to 
punish  the  Austrians  now  for  the  way  they  have  persecuted  the 
orthodox  Greeks  of  the  Slav  race,  and  they  are  starting  sub- 
scriptions to  send  Slav  Bibles  and  tracts  to  the  Croatians,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  papal  heresy.  This  is  something 
like  a  political  propaganda  of  panslavism.  A  great  attack  on 
the  Derby  Ministry  is  being  organized  at  this  moment.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  have  either  become  reconciled,  which 
seems  rather  unlikely,  or,  which  seems  more  probable,  have 
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agreed  to  overthrow  the  present  Cabinet,  and  the  Radicals  are 
quite  ready  to  support  them.  The  Whigs  expect  to  have 
three  hundred  and  fifty  votes  to  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
Whichever  way  this  turns  out, though,!  don't  think  we  have 
really  much  to  gain  by  a  change.  Lord  Palmerston,  though  he 
was  really  the  first  to  promote  the  Italian  agitation,  would 
probably  do  no  more  to  sustain  it  than  Lord  Derby.  However* 
he  would  perhaps  not  keep  in  with  Austria  to  the  same  extent, 
and  would  not  try  to  embarrass  us. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Livournia,  and  it  seems  we  made  our 
entry  midst  a  perfect  deluge  of  flowers  and  poudre  d'or,  which 
the  ladies  flung  from  the  windows. 

Good-bye  !  Write  me  soon  ;  be  reasonable  and  not  too  diplo- 
matic !  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  knowing  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  for  this  will  influence  my  own  plans  to  no  small  extent. 


LETTER  CXCVI 

PARIS,  June  u,  1859. 

I  DON'T  intend  to  move  from  the  great  city  just  at  present.  If 
your  brother  is  to  be  all  his  time  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  siege 
batteries,  I  do  not  think  he  will  leave  Grenoble  until  the  Austrians 
are  driven  back  into  their  famous  triangle  or  rectangle,  I  don't 
know  which  it  is.  According  to  what  the  military  authorities 
say,  this  will  only  take  place  after  another  battle  near  Lodi, 
for  it  seems  some  places  have  the  special  privilege  of  attract- 
ing armies  ;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  no  one  understands 
what  war  means  yet,  with  railways,  telegraph  lines  and  modern 
cannons.  I  no  longer  believe  anything  I  hear,  and  am  dying  of 
curiosity.  The  political  leaders,  burgraves  and  other  people 
as  foolish  as  the  old  soldiers  themselves,  declare  that  the 
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rest  of  Europe  is  ready  to  intervene,  with  prayers  and  threats, 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Mincio.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  very  probable  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  settle  matters 
one  way  or  the  other.  After  that  famous  phrase  Sin  all  Adria- 
tico,  how  are  we  to  leave  Italy  with  her  freedom  only  half  won  ? 
How  can  one  hope  that  an  Emperor  of  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
obstinate  to  a  degree  and  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  moreover  has  been  defeated  and  is  in  a  bad  humour,  is  going 
to  confess  that  he  has  behaved  very  foolishly  and  beg  every 
one's  pardon  ?  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  so  far 
behaved  wisely  enough,  but  would  they  not  be  sure  to  commit 
every  folly  imaginable  while  negotiations  were  going  on  ?  If 
we  are  to  have  the  whole  of  Europe  on  our  back,  how  are  we 
to  get  through  without  having  recourse  to  the  desperate  remedy 
of  spreading  the  revolution  broadcast,  if  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  accept  it  at  our  hands  ?  Austria,  it  seems,  is  both 
ready  and  willing  to  send  her  last  soldier  to  Italy  if  neces- 
sary. All  this  is  dismal  enough  and  anything  but  reassuring, 
but  it  is  all  the  more  reason  for  us  to  take  strength  and  courage 
to  face  whatsoever  misfortunes  may  be  ahead  of  us. 

Good-bye  !     You  know  I  await  your  letters  with  impatience. 
Mind  you  explain  your  projects  clearly  and  precisely. 


LETTER    CXCVII 

PARIS,  July  3. 

WHY  so  long  in  letting  me  have  news  of  you  ?  Since  it  seems 
clear  you  will  not  leave  -  — ,  I  am  simply  dying  to  go  and  see 
you  there.  We  could  arrange  with  Lady-  —,  perhaps,  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny.  That  is  what  I 
would  suggest  anyhow.  You  have  no  idea  what  thoughts  come 
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into  my  head  now  the  fine  weather  has  returned ;  sometimes  they 
are  of  Abbeville,  sometimes  of  Versailles.     They  look  on  me  as  a 
veritable  prophet  because  I  declared,  three  days  ago,  that  peace 
would  be  made  between  the  Emperors  at  the  expense  of  the 
neutral  parties.     I   confess  the  latter  part  of  the    prophecy 
seemed  scarcely  likely  to  be  realized.     Such  a  thing  is  not 
impossible  now  though,  and  it  would  be  equitable  enough  too,  for 
has  not  Solon  said  that  he  who  takes  no  part  in  a  civil  war  ought 
to  be  declared  a  public  enemy  ?    That  poor  devil  of  a  servant  of 
mine  got  a  bullet  in  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  had  a 
bone  broken.   As  he  wrote  nine  days  after  the  battle,  and  they  had 
not  amputated  his  leg  then,  I  hope  he  may  recover.  They  are  all 
in  tears  in  my  house,  and  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  manage  to  get 
anything  to  eat.     Besides  all  this,  I  am  ill.     I  sleep  very  badly 
still,    and,    to  use  your  own  expression,    I   am  very  worried 
about  you.     Good-bye. 


LETTER   CXCVIII 

PARIS,  July  20,  1859. 

THE  thought  of  you  alone  reconciles  me  to  this  place.  Perhaps 
it  was  all  necessary ;  but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  begin  so  well  and 
then  to  leave  things  in  a  worse  mess  than  they  were  before ! 
All  things  considered,  of  what  importance  is  the  liberty  of  a  pack 
of  bricklayers  and  musicians  to  us  ?  We  heard  this  evening  what 
you  will  read  in  the  Moniteur.  The  Emperor  spoke  well, 
with  an  air  of  frankness  and  good  faith.  There  is  much  that 
is  good  and  much  that  is  true  in  what  he  said.  Our  officers, 
who  have  returned,  say  that  the  Italians  are  brawlers  and 
poltroons,  that  the  Piedmontese  alone  do  the  fighting,  and 
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that  they  pretend  we  have  so  far  only  obstructed  them  and  that 
they  would  have  done  better  without  us. 

The  Empress  asked  me,  in  Spanish,  what  I  thought  of  the 
speech,  from  which  I  conclude  she  was  feeling  anxious.  To 
reconcile  Court  flattery  with  frankness  I  replied  Muj  necesario 
(very  necessary).  On  the  whole  it  pleased  me,  and  it  takes  a 
gallant  man  to  say,  "Do  you  think  it  has  not  cost  me  something, 
etc." 

When  I  make  a  proposal  to  you  I  am  always  serious.  All 
depends  on  you.  I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Scotland  and  to 
England,  but  if  you  are  going  to  return  to  Paris  I  shall  not  move. 
I  should  be  under  quite  an  extraordinary  obligation  to  you,  and, 
if  you  had  any  idea  of  the  pleasure  you  would  be  conferring  on 
me,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  you  would  hesitate  no  longer.  I 
await  your  decision.  I  got  a  horrible  fright  this  morning.  A  man 
came  to  my  house,  dressed  all  in  black,  a  most  respectable-looking 
person,  his  linen  spotlessly  clean  and  his  general  appearance  quite 
the  best  and  noblest  in  the  world.  When  he  had  sat  down, 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  inspired  by  God,  whose  unworthy 
instrument  he  was,  and  whom  he  obeyed  implicitly.  They  had 
accused  him  of  having  tried  to  kill  his  porter,  because  he  happened 
to  have  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  but  it  was  not  really  a  dagger  at  all ; 
it  was  only  a  crucifix  he  had  shaken  at  him.  This  devil  of  a 
man  rolled  his  terrible  eyes  and  made  me  feel  absolutely  stupefied. 
While  speaking,  he  kept  continually  putting  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  frock  coat,  and  I  was  expecting  all  the  while  to  see 
him  pull  out  his  dagger.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  only 
to  take  his  pick  of  the  daggers  that  lay  on  my  table  too,  while  I 
had  only  a  Turkish  pipe,  and  I  was  calculating  awhile  when  would 
be  the  psychological  moment  to  break  his  head  open  with  it. 
At  last,  he  took  out  of  that  terrifying  pocket  a  chaplet,  and  put 
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it  on  my  knees.  I  had  preserved  quite  an  icy  sang-froid  all  the 
while,  but  I  was  frightened,  for  what  was  I  to  do  with  the  fool  ? 
He  left  me  in  the  end,  making  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  his  conduct, 
and  thanking  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  him.  Despite 
my  fright,which  was  due  to  the  animal's  shining  eyes — and  terri- 
fying they  were,  too,  I  can  assure  you !  and  so  penetrating — I  found 
out  one  curious  thing  about  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  quite  sure 
God  had  inspired  him,  and  if  he  had  made  any  sort  of  experiment 
on  himself  to  make  sure  such  was  the  case.  I  reminded  him 
that  Gideon,  whom  God  had  called,  had  done  so  before  him, 
and  had  succeeded  in  working  some  petty  miracles.  "  Do  you 
know  Russian  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  No."  "  Very  well  then,  I 
am  going  to  write  down  a  few  sentences  in  Russian,  and  one  of 
these  sentences  shall  be  impious.  It  follows  from  what  you 
tell  me  that  one  of  these  little  pieces  of  paper  will  horrify  you. 
Will  you  try  it  ?  "  He  agreed  to,  and  I  wrote  what  I  meant  to, 
and  he  then  laid  the  papers  on  his  knees  and  said  a  prayer. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  said,  "  My  God  does  not  wish  me 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  frivolous  an  experiment.  It 
would  be  necessary  that  the  question  to  be  solved  should  be 
of  some  real  importance/'  Do  you  not  admire  the  prudence 
the  poor  fool  showed,  who,  without  knowing  it,  was  really 
afraid  the  experiment  might  turn  out  badly  ? 
Good-bye  !  I  expect  a  prompt  reply. 

LETTER   CXCIX 

PARIS,  July  2is/,  1859. 

MY  letter  of  yesterday  crossed  yours  ;  though  yours  was  not 
really  a  letter  at  all,  but  only  a  curl-paper,  and  indecent  at 
that !  I  can  easily  imagine  what  a  dissipated  life  you  lead  now 
that  you  are  no  longer  anxious  about  your  brother.  I  am  far 
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from  well,  partly  because  the  sun  is  so  hot  and  partly  because 
I  get  absolutely  no  sleep  and  have  no  appetite.  You  are  very 
well  off  in  these  respects,  I  doubt  not !  Sometimes  I  really 
think  I  am  on  my  march  to  the  grave,  and  as  the  idea  is  decidedly 
distasteful  to  me,  I  really  need  something  to  distract  my 
thoughts.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  want  to  see  you  so  much. 

I  am  reading  the  Letters  of  Mme.  du  Deffand,  which  will 
amuse  you,  by-the-bye.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  really  charming 
state  of  society,  not  too  frivolous  either,  much  less  so  than  one 
would  expect.  What  strikes  me  as  very  unlike  the  age  we  live 
in  is,  first,  the  wish  to  please,  which  was  general,  and  the  pains 
every  one  felt  himself  obliged  to  take  to  please  other  people. 
Secondly,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  their  affections.  They 
were  much  more  amiable  people  than  we  are,  and  especially 
than  you  are,  my  friend,  whom  I  no  longer  love  at  all.  Good- 
bye !  I  am  in  too  bad  a  humour  to-day  to  write  any  more. 


LETTER   CC 

PARIS,  July  30^,  1859. 

I  SHALL  stay  here  till  the  I5th,  and  then  probably  go  and  spend 
a  few  days  in  the  Highlands  ;  but  be  it  perfectly  understood  that 
you  take  precedence  of  all  else,  and  that,  if  you  name  a  day,  you 
may  be  sure  of  my  turning  up.  You  see  I  am  precise  ;  do  try  and 
be  the  same  in  your  reply.  It  seems  you  cannot  live  now  without 
your  mountains  and  time-honoured  forests.  I  suppose  the  sun 
is  making  you  very  brown  and  very  fat.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
be  charmed  to  see  you,  whatever  you  are  like  now,  and  you  may 
feel  quite  sure  you  will  be  treated  with  great  affection.  From 
your  letter  I  see  you  spend  your  time  right  gaily,  in  walking  and 
many  other  amusements.  I  am  trying  to  work  out  the  relative 
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merits  of  a  Calais! te  and  a  Grenoblois.  All  things  considered 
I  prefer  the  former,  because  he  is  less  noisy  and  has  never  had  a 
Parliament  to  persuade  him  he  is  really  an  intelligent  creature 
and  of  some  political  importance.  I  once  did  know  two  Gren- 
oblois who  were  quite  intelligent,  though,  but  then  they  spent 
their  lives  in  Paris.  I  have  no  idea  what  the  women  can  be 
like! 

I  am  always  ill,  and  sometimes  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  have 
embarked  now  on  that  long  railway  journey  which  leads  to  the 
grave.  Sometimes  I  find  this  thought  very  painful,  sometimes 
I  feel  just  that  consolation  which  one  does  feel  in  a  railway 
train,  namely  the  utter  absence  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
presence  of  a  force  that  is  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  irresistible. 


LETTER  CCI 

PARIS,  August  i2th,  1859. 

I  AM  off  to  pay  some  visits  at  the  end  of  this  month  ;  very 
probably  I  shall  go  to  England  first  and  then  to  Spain,  but  I 
may  have  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Spain,  for  the  cholera 
is  bad  there,  and  it  may  chase  away  the  very  people  I  want 
to  see.  Tell  me  when  I  can  go  and  see  you  !  When  you  want 
to  drag  negotiations  out,  you  are  more  skilful  even  than  the 
Austrian  diplomats  in  finding  means  of  delaying  things.  Answer 
me  quickly,  and  understand  clearly  that  I  always  respect  good 
reasons  and  rational  objections,  so  long  as  they  are  put  forward 
clearly  and  frankly.  You  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
whenever  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  between  a  great  pleasure 
to  myself  and  a  little  inconvenience  to  you,  I  never  hesitate 
which  to  choose.  Good-bye  ! 
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LETTER   CCII 

PARIS,  September  ^rdy  1859. 

I  FEAR  we  are  fated  to  meet  no  more  on  this  side  of  the  Acheron, 
though  I  do  not  at  all  want  to  start  without  saying  good-bye 
to  you  first  and  telling  you  something  about  my  wanderings. 
I  leave  on  Monday,  but  shall  be  in  Paris  again  about  the  I5th, 
and  then  start  almost  at  once  for  Spain.  If  I  believed  in  pre- 
sentiments, I  should  not  cross  the  Pyrenees,  but  I  cannot  put 
it  off  any  longer,  and  I  must  pay  what  will  probably  be  my 
last  visit  to  Spain.  I  am  too  old  now  and  too  ill  to  ever  make 
the  journey  again.  If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
me  that  I  ought  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  some  very  good  friends 
of  mine,  I  should  not  move  though.  I  am  not  exactly  ill, 
but  I  am  shockingly  nervous  ;  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat, 
and  have  the  blue  devils  badly.  My  only  consolation  is  that 
you  are  amusing  yourself,  and  growing  visibly  fatter  and  fatter 
in  the  midst  of  your  mountains  and  provincials. 

I  got  the  Memoirs  of  Princess  Daschkoff  sent  from  London, 
and  mighty  poor  value  it  is  for  the  twenty  francs  it  cost  me  ! 
They  promise  me  by  the  i8th  a  novel  written  in  a  Russian 
dialect  and  translated  into  Russian  by  M.  Tourguenieff.  They 
say  it  is  a  masterpiece,  and  even  superior  to  Uncle  Tom.  There 
are  still  the  Letters  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins  which  they  talk  so 
much  of,  but  I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  the  woman,  and  I  don't 
want  to  read  the  book.  In  fact,  I  have  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  readable  books  at  all.  I  have  tried  hard  to  spend  my  evenings 
in  solitude,  but  I  find  it  not  worth  the  pain  it  costs  me.  The 
other  day  I  met  M.  About,  who  is  always  charming.  He  lives 
at  Saverne,  and  spends  his  whole  life  in  the  woods.  A  month 
ago  he  met  a  very  odd-looking  animal  walking  on  four  legs,  and 
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wearing  a  black  coat  and  patent  leather  boots  without  soles  ; 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  certain  Professor  of  Rhetoric  from  Angouleme, 
who,  after  some  conjugal  misfortunes,  had  gone  and  gambled 
at  Baden  and  lost  all  he  had  in  very  quick  time,  and  who  had 
lost  his  way  while  trying  to  get  back  to  France  by  the  woods, 
and  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  a  week.  About  took  him,  or 
rather  dragged  him,  to  a  certain  village,  got  him  a  change  of 
clothes  and  gave  him  something  to  drink,  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  man  dying  a  week  later.  It  seems  that,  when 
that  animal,  which  is  called  man,  has  lived  in  a  state  of  solitude 
for  some  time,  and  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  physical 
dilapidation,  this  masterpiece  then  starts  to  walk  on  four  legs. 
About  assures  me  the  man  made  a  very  scurvy  sort  of  animal 
too! 

Good-bye.     Take  care  of  yourself,  and  mind  you  eat  well  and 
sleep  well  while  you  can. 


LETTER   CCIII 

PARIS,  September  15,  1859. 

I  WANTED  to  write  you  from  Tarles,  directly  I  received  your 
letter,  but  I  was  busy  all  the  time  and  in  a  state  of  frantic 

agitation.     First  came  a  letter  from  S ,  and  I  had   to   go 

and  spend  a  day  with  him,  and  then,  the  very  next  day,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  paid  me  a  visit  at  M.  Fould's  house ;  in 
consequence  of  which  there  was  a  fine  old  upset,  and  poor 
Madame  Fould  had  to  improvise  a  dinner  and  a  dejeuner, 
which  is  no  easy  matter,  I  can  assure  you,  in  that  little  town 
I  have  just  left  behind  me.  Besides,  as  it  meant  putting 
eight  people  up  for  the  night,  the  son  of  the  house  and  I 
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had  to  give  up  our  rooms  and  go  to  the  Inn.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  unholy  bustle,  you  can  well  imagine  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  find  any  writing  paper  or  pens  in  the  house.  I  left 
on  the  I3th  and  reached  Paris  safely,  without  any  other  mis- 
fortune befalling  me  except  that  I  lost  my  keys,  which,  of  all 
petty  annoyances,  is  quite  one  of  the  most  aggravating.  I  hope 
I  shall  find  them,  or,  if  not,  shall  anyhow  be  able  to  find  a  lock- 
smith. As  regards  my  journey  to  Spain,  I  am  only  waiting 
for  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  going  with  me.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Cortes,  which  opens  on  October  i,  so  most  likely  we  will 
start  on  the  25th.  We  will  go  by  rail  to  Marseilles,  and  on  to 
Alicante  by  sea. 

That  little  trip  to  the  Pyrenees  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I 
had  a  bath  at  Bagneres,  which  calmed  my  nerves  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way  ;  for  the  last  twenty  years  they  had  never 
been  so  calm.  The  doctor  there  turned  out  to  be  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  he  has  made  me  promise  to  go  and  take  a  whole 
course  of  the  waters  next  year.  He  guarantees  that  it  will 
make  a  new  man  of  me.  This  I  rather  doubt,  but  all  the  same 
it  is  worth  trying. 

Their  Majesties  were  in  excellent  health  and  the  best  of 
humour  at  Saint-Saveur  ;  I  rather  admired  the  way  the  natives 
of  the  place  behaved,  for  they  had  the  good  taste  not  to  follow 
them  about,  but  to  leave  them  in  absolute  peace.  The  Emperor 
has  bought  a  dog,  rather  bigger  than  a  donkey,  of  the  old  Pyrenees 
breed.  It  is  a  fine  animal,  and  can  climb  rocks  like  a  chamois. 
It  was  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  had  any  intercourse  with 
provincials.  Those  of  Tarles  are  a  tolerably  decent  lot,  and 
extraordinarily  good  natured.  Still,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
any  one  could  stay  a  month  with  them.  I  had  plenty  of  ortolans 
to  eat,  and  quails  en  pate  too,  which  are  even  more  to  my  taste. 
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You  don't  mention  your  health  by-the-bye,  but  I  trust  it  is 
excellent.     Adieu  !     I  shall  write  you  again  before  I  start. 


LETTER   CCIV 

PARIS,  September  20,  1859. 

TRULY  there  is  some  evil  genius,  whose  delight  it  is  to  muddle 
up  our  plans.  I  fear,  after  all,  I  shall  start  without  seeing  you. 
I  had  intended  to  leave  on  the  3Oth  and  be  at  Bayonne  on  the 
ist,  but  it  turns  out  that  all  the  seats  in  the  diligences  and  mail 
coaches  to  Madrid  are  engaged  right  up  to  the  i6th  October, 
so  I  have  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  take  the  sea  route — that 
is,  to  go  by  boat  from  Marseilles  to  Alicante. 

Unless  some  fresh  difficulty  crops  up,  I  shall  be  at  Marseilles 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  shall  start  from  there  the  next  day. 
Although  you  have  annoyed  me  a  great  deal  with  all  your 
"  if  s  "  and  your  "  no's/'  I  assure  you  I  am  very  sad  at  not  being 
able  to  say  good-bye  to  you.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you ; 
and  who  knows  if,  when  I  get  back  to  Paris,  you  will  not  be 
away  ? 

My  little  trip  to  Tarles  did  me  good,  and  I  look  to  Madrid  to 
quite  cure  me.  Just  imagine  me  on  the  2gth,  without  doubt 
feeling  extremely  sea-sick,  while  you  are  conferring  with  your 
dressmaker  on  the  subject  of  your  dresses  for  the  autumn ! 
The  Gulf  of  Lyons  is  always  bad,  and  it  will  be  worse 
than  ever  now  on  account  of  the  Equinox,  which  was  surely 
invented  specially  to  annoy  me.  However,  the  picture  has  its 
bright  side  too,  for,  once  I  get  to  Alicante,  I  have  only  one  day 
in  a  train  and  then  Madrid,  instead  of  three  days'  jolting  in  the 
worst  coach  possible  and  over  the  most  villainous  roads  you 
can  imagine. 
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You  will  find  Paris  rather  empty,  for  I  know  plenty  of  people 
who  are  just  leaving  and  no  one  who  is  arriving  just  now.  The 
trees  all  look  scorched,  the  peaches  are  over,  and  the  plums  no 
good  at  all  this  year.  I  am  only  sorry  to  leave,  because  I  should 
have  seen  you  had  I  been  able  to  stay. 


LETTER    CCV 

MADRID,  October  21,  1859. 

I  REACHED  here  utterly  worn  out,  not  by  the  sea  though,  for  it 
was  smooth,  but  by  all  sorts  of  petty  worries  and  troubles, 
which  always  seem  to  accumulate  the  very  moment  one  starts. 
Your  letter  got  to  Madrid  before  I  did. 

I  found  everything  greatly  changed  here.  The  ladies  I  left  thin 
as  spindles  have  grown  into  regular  elephants,  for  the  climate 
of  Madrid  is  somehow  very  fattening,  and  you  must  expect  to 
find  me  half  as  fat  again  when  you  see  me  next.  However,  I 
don't  eat  much  though,  and  am  not  really  at  all  well.  The 
weather  has  been  cold,  with  but  little  sunshine,  and  it  is  always 
raining  off  and  on.  I  spend  nearly  all  my  days  at  Carbanchel, 
and  at  night  we  go  in  to  the  Opera,  which  is  truly  pitiable.  This 
morning  I  came  up  here  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Academy, 
and  am  going  back  to  the  country  to-morrow.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fashions  have  changed  to  a  remarkable  extent  here,  and 
that  the  political  changes  and  the  new  parliamentary  regime 
have  strangely  altered  what  was  most  picturesque  in  old  Spain. 
Just  now  they  talk  of  nothing  but  war.  It  is  a  case,  they  declare, 
of  avenging  their  national  honour,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm 
here  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  They  imagine 
that  England  looks  askance  at  the  African  expedition  and  will 
try  to  stop  it.  This  only  redoubles  their  warlike  ardour.  The 
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soldiers  are  to  start  on  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  after  first  taking 
Tangiers  !  This  state  of  things  does  not  prevent  them  from 
speculating  largely  on  the  Bourse,  and  I  am  afraid  the  love  of 
money  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  I  was  last  here. 
This  is  an  importation  from  France,  and  a  most  unfortunate 
one  too  from  this  country's  point  of  view.  I  was  present  at  a 
bull  fight  on  Monday,  and  it  amused  me  very  little  indeed.  I 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  all  too  early  in  life  what  a  degree 
of  excellence  this  sport  can  attain  to,  and,  after  having  seen 
Montes,  I  really  cannot  look  at  his  degenerate  successors  with 
any  degree  of  pleasure.  The  animals  have  degenerated  too  as 
well  as  the  men.  The  bulls  have  become  bullocks,  and  the 
whole  performance  reminds  one  too  much  of  a  slaughter-house. 
I  took  my  servant  there  with  me,  and  he  had  all  the  emotions 
one  always  goes  through  when  a  bull  fight  is  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  has  not  been  able  to  touch  any  food  since  !  The 
only  thing  here  that  really  pleases  me  as  much  now  as  it  used  to 
do  is  the  Museum.  Seeing  a  picture  that  I  remember  there  is 
like  finding  an  old  friend  again,  and  friends  of  this  sort  don't 
change  either  !  I  am  off  next  week  for  a  short  excursion  into  the 
Manche,  and  shall  be  back  in  Madrid  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  shall  try  and  manage  to  be  in  Paris  about  the  15th 
November.  Good-bye. 

LETTER   CCVI 

CANNES,  January  3,  1860. 

I  WISH  you  all  health  and  all  happiness  !  I  wish  you  had  the 
weather  we  have  here.  As  I  write  now,  all  the  windows  are 
wide  open,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  from  the 
North  and  strong  enough  to  make  the  sea  quite  rough. 

Thank  you  for  sending  the  books.    They  were  evidently  a 
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success,  for  I  had  a  letter  from  Olga,  full  of  compliments  on  my 
selection.  Next  year  the  choice  will  be  decidedly  embarrassing, 
for  you  must  surely  have  come  to  an  end  of  all  the  moral  litera- 
ture in  existence  by  this  time. 

I  am  not  feeling  exactly  at  my  ease  just  now,  for  three  days  ago 
I  had  an  attack  of  lumbago,  which  fell  upon  me  like  a  bombshell, 
without  the  slightest  warning.  I  have  not  felt  at  peace  with 
the  world  since  then,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  tried  hard  to 
cure  it  with  all  kinds  of  different  herbs.  The  sun  is  really  the 
best  cure,  and  I  simply  stew  in  it  all  day  long. 

Here  is  a  good  story  which  shows  you  what  this  country  is 
like.  A  certain  farmer  who  lived  near  Grasse  was  found  dead 
in  a  ravine,  into  which  he  had  evidently  fallen,  or  perhaps 
been  thrown  the  night  before.  Another  farmer  came  and  saw 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  told  him  he  had  killed  the  man.  "  How, 
and  why  ?  "  my  friend  asked.  "  Well !  he  cast  a  spell  on  my 
sheep.  When  I  told  my  shepherd  of  it,  he  gave  me  three  needles, 
which  I  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  repeated  over  it  the  words  he 
taught  me.  The  very  night  I  did  this,  the  man  died/'  No 
wonder  that  they  burned  my  books  at  Grasse  ! 

Despite  all  their  odd  ways,  I  am  off  to-morrow  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  very  neighbourhood  in  which  all  this  took  place  ; 
for  I  am  promised  all  sorts  of  monuments  there  and  some  very 
fine  mountains  into  the  bargain. 


LETTER    CCVII 

CANNES,  June  22,  1860. 

I  FOUND  your  letter  on  my  return  from  a  little  village  where  I  have 
just  spent  a  week,  very  near  the  snow  level.     Although,  of  course, 
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it  was  very  high,  I  did  not  feel  the  cold  at  all.  I  saw  some  fine 
things  in  the  way  of  rocks,  cascades  and  precipices :  one  great  cave 
had  an  underground  lake,  of  which  no  one  knows  the  exact  extent, 
and  which  they  believe  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits  and  devils  of 
the  Alps  ;  there  was  another  huge  cave,  three  kilometres  long,  in 
which  they  gave  us  a  fine  display  of  fireworks.  I  spent  my  whole 
week  there  admiring  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  but  I 
brought  back  some  very  unpleasant  pains  with  me,  and  for  the 
last  two  days  have  been  on  my  back  and  quite  unable  to  sleep 
or  eat.  I  see  very  clearly  that  the  machinery  is  fast  breaking 
up,  and  that  it  is  not  much  good  for  anything  now.  I  trust 
you  are  not  in  the  same  unlucky  plight,  and  that  you  have  not 
had  any  fresh  attacks  of  fever.  You  don't  mention  the  subject, 
so  I  imagine  it  is  better.  I  try  hard  to  bear  up  under  all  my 
many  misfortunes,  and  succeed  well  enough  in  the  daytime. 
At  night,  though,  I  lose  patience  altogether  and  get  very  angry. 
They  have  lent  me  my  confrere  Villemain's  pamphlet,  and  it 
strikes  me  as  being  a  most  extraordinary  platitude.  When 
one  has  tried  to  write  a  book  against  the  Jesuits,  and  has  boasted 
about  defending  the  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  Church's 
omnipotence,  it  is  indeed  comic  to  end  with  a  piece  of  recantation 
of  this  kind,  and  to  make  use  of  such  wretched  arguments,  too  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  has  become  unutterably  foolish, 
excepting  indeed  the  Emperor,  who  reminds  me  of  one  of  those 
shepherds  of  the  middle  ages,  who  made  the  sheep  dance  with 
their  magic  flutes. 

They  write  me  from  Paris  that  the  Academy,  which  was 
quite  Voltairian  a  few  years  ago,  wishes  to  nominate  the  Abbe* 
Lacordaire,  as  a  protest  against  the  violence  to  which  the  Pope 
is  being  subjected.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  me,  and  as  long  as  they  don't  compel  me  to  go  and  listen 
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to  their  sermons,   they  can  nominate  every  member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  if  they  like.     Good-bye  ! 


LETTER   CCVIII 

CANNES,  February  4/A,  1860. 

WHEN  is  your  birthday  ?  It  strikes  me  I  have  never  congratulated 
you  on  it.  Do  tell  me  when  it  is,  and  tell  me  too  how  you  came 
to  get  your  name,  for  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  Lutheran  or 
heretic  ?  You  see  I  want  to  give  you  a  surprise  and  that  is 
difficult. 

I  am  expecting  two  of  my  friends  here,  and  am  much  afraid 
the  weather  may  change  for  the  worse,  though  at  present  the 
sun  is  simply  magnificent.  Like  you,  I  find  the  present  political 
situation  decidedly  amusing.  The  very  anger  of  some  people 
quite  rejoices  my  heart.  Good-bye  !  I  shall  see  you  again 
next  month.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  feeling  ill,  melancholy  and 
very  bored.  I  am  losing  my  eyesight  and  cannot  do  any  sketch- 
ing at  all  now,  even  when  my  health  permits  it.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  to  grow  old  !  Good-bye. 


LETTER    CCIX 

CANNES,  February  zist,  1860. 

Two  of  my  friends  have  been  paying  me  a  visit,  and  I  have 
been  so  busy  showing  them  round  that  I  have  had  no  time  to 
answer  your  letter.  I  had  a  letter  from  my  cousin  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  those  Byzantine  clasps,  and  enclose  it.  She 
thinks  them  charming,  but  says  they  are  altogether  too  charming 
for  her  and  too  juvenile.  She  adds  though  that,  to  make  up  for 
this,  she  is  specially  ordering  a  new  dress,  so  as  to  be  able  to  wear 
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them.  You  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please,  if  this  success  does 
not  satisfy  you  ! 

I  am  always  much  the  same,  that  is  to  say  always  more  or 
less  ill.  The  weather  is  glorious  and  the  sun  never  fails  us ; 
but  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  early  morning  and  evening  are 
sometimes  decidedly  unpleasant,  on  account  of  a  cold  wind  that 
blows  down  from  the  Alps.  Never  have  I  seen  so  much  snow 
from  base  to  summit.  This  morning  some  snow  fell  on  the  Esterel 
mountains,  and  indeed  a  few  flakes  actually  fell  on  the  square 
right  in  front  of  my  very  window,  which  is  a  scandal  absolutely 
unheard  of  at  Cannes,  and  a  thing  which  the  old  men  here  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  before.  My  only  consolation  is 
to  think  that  in  the  north  you  have  been  having  a  much  worse 
time  of  it ! 

I  start  for  Paris  next  week,  but,  as  I  have  to  stop  and  see 
some  monuments  on  the  way,  I  shall  not  be  there  until  the  3rd 
or  4th,  when  I  hope  to  find  you  in  the  best  of  health.  How 
glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  again  !  I  shall  probably  go  to  Nice 
for  a  day  or  two,  just  to  see  what  I  think  of  our  latest  annexation, 
and  shall  then  return  here  to  pack  up  my  things.  Good-bye  ! 
Keep  well,  and  don't  go  out  in  the  evenings  more  than  you  can 
help. 


LETTER   CCX 

PARIS,  March  I2th,  1860. 

I  FIND  your  Paris  air  very  heavy,  and  am  never  without  a  head- 
ache. I  have  seen  no  one  yet,  and  I  dare  not  go  out  in  the 
evenings.  Do  tell  me  the  name  of  a  good  novel  to  read.  I 
read  a  novel  of  Bulwer's  at  Cannes  called  What  will  he  do  with 
it  ?  and  it  struck  me  as  being  senile  to  a  degree. 
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I  heard  to-day  that  a  lady  was  courageous  enough  to  go  to 
one  of  the  last  of  the  fancy-dress  balls  in  a  dress  of  the  yearii8o6 
without  a  crinoline,  and  that  it  created  quite  a  sensation. 


LETTER    CCXI 

PARIS,  April   izth,  1860. 

YESTERDAY  was  the  first  day  that  has  at  all  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that  spring  is  just  at  hand.  It  did  me  much  good,  and  I 
really  felt  as  if  I  was  actually  growing  younger.  To-day  is  grey 
and  dark  again,  though.  If  I  am  to  live  a  life  of  patience,  I  really 
need  you  very  much.  Every  day,  I  find,  bores  me  more, 
and  the  world  really  is  too  stupid  for  anything  now.  Most 
astonishing  of  all  is  the  utter  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
the  "  circle  of  enlightenment,"  as  its  members  are  modest 
enough  to  call  it.  There  is  not  a  single  person  left  who  knows 
one  word  of  history. 


LETTER  CCXII 

April  itfh,  1860. 

SINCE  Easter  I  have  been  leading  a  life  of  dissipation.  I  have 
been  to  two  balls  and  have  been  dining  in  town  every  single 
night.  The  Domino  Ball  is  postponed  until  the  24th,  because 
they  are  now  trying  Ortega's  accomplices  in  Spain,  and  among 
them  are  two  of  the  Empress'  kinsfolk.  If  they  are  shot,  which 
is  quite  likely,  I  fancy  the  ball  will  be  abandoned.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Ortega  at  one  time  and  another,  and  a  charming 
fellow  he  was,  too,  quite  the  darling  of  the  ladies  of  Madrid. 
I  am  much  afraid  he  will  not  get  off,  though  they  say  there  is 
always  a  remedy  where  handsome  fellows  are  concerned. 
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I^TTER     CCXIII 

May  ist,  1860. 

THE  ball  at  the  Hotel  d'Alba  was  magnificent.  The  dresses 
were  very  fine,  and  there  were  plenty  of  good-looking  women 
there,  who  proved  conclusively  how  bold  the  age  is.  Their 
dresses  were  outrageously  short,  both  above  and  also  below, 
and  I  was  able  to  see  any  number  of  pretty  legs,  and  many 
a  garter  too,  while  they  were  valsing.  The  crinoline 
is  evidently  dying  out,  and  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  in  two 
years'  time  short  dresses  will  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  those 
who  are  blessed  with  natural  advantages  will  be  at  last  distin- 
guished from  those  whose  advantages  are  artificial  only.  Some 
of  the  English  dresses  were  simply  incredible.  The  daughter 
of  Lord was  a  Dryad  nymph,  or  something  else  mythologi- 
cal, in  a  dress  which  would  have  left  her  very  bosom  exposed, 
had  she  not  worn  skin  tights.  It  seemed  to  me  about  as  vivid  as 
the  decollete  of  the  old  peasant  women  who  expose  their  stomachs. 
The  ballet  was  composed  of  sixteen  women,  all  very  pretty,  in 
short  petticoats,  and  all  ablaze  with  diamonds.  The  Naiads 
were  powdered  with  silver,  which  fell  on  their  shoulders,  and 
looked  like  drops  of  water.  The  Salamanders  were  sprinkled 
with  gold  powder.  Princess  Matilda  was  a  Nubian,  painted  a 
dark  tawny  colour  and  her  costume  was  only  too  realistic.  In  the 

middle  of  the  ball,  a  certain  domino  kissed  Madame  de  S , 

who  at  once  raised  an  outcry.  The  dining-room,  what  with  the 
pictures  all  round  it,  the  servants  in  sixteenth  century  costume 
and  the  electric  light,  looked  exactly  like  the  feast  of  Belshazzar 
in  Martin's  picture.  The  Emperor  had  to  keep  on  changing  his 
domino,  for  anyone  could  recognize  him  a  mile  off.  The  Empress 
wore  white  velvet  and  a  black  mask,  which  really  did  not 

R 
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disguise  her  in  the  least.  The  Duke  de  —  —  was  a  tree,  and  his 
costume  was  very  clever.  I  think,  though,  that  considering  how 
that  story  about  his  wife  has  got  about,  it  was  rather  too 
noticeable  perhaps.  If  you  don't  know  the  story,  here  it  is  in 

a  very  few  words.     His  wife,  who  was  Mile.-  (and  whose 

mother  was  to  have  been  my  godmother,  so  they  tell  me)  went 
to  Bapst's  shop  and  bought  some  jewellery  for  sixty  thousand 
francs,  telling  him  she  would  send  it  back  the  next  day  if  it  did 
not  suit  her.  She  sent  nothing  back,  though,  neither  jewellery 
nor  money,  and  when  Bapst  demanded  the  return  of  his  diamonds, 
he  was  told  they  had  gone  to  Portugal.  The  end  of  the  story 
is  that  they  were  eventually  discovered  at  the  Mont-de-Piete, 
where  the  Duchess  had  pledged  them  for  fifteen  thousand  francs  ! 
This  story  speaks  well  for  the  age  we  live  in,  and  for  women  in 
particular  ! 


LETTER   CCXIV 

May  I2th,  1860. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  having  such  good  weather  and  the  sun. 
Here  it  does  nothing  but  rain,  or,  if  by  any  chance  it  is  not 
raining,  it  is  so  muggy  and  misty  that  nervous  folk,  like  me, 
feel  about  as  much  at  their  ease  as  would  a  violin  string  in  the 
fire.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  have  got  to  stay  here  right  through 
the  season. 

General  Lamorciere  is  already  somewhat  dismayed,  it  seems, 
at  the  drudgery  he  has  to  face  in  the  Papal  state.  Cardinal 
Antonelli  told  a  foreign  minister,  a  short  time  ago,  that  he  had 
never  met  a  more  distinguished  man  than  Lamorciere .  "I  merely 
mentioned  the  situation  to  him,  and  he  at  once  discovered  five 
or  six  remedies  :  and  so  well  did  he  speak,  too,  that  inside  one 
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hour  he  gave  me  no  less  than  four  different  opinions  on  the  same 
subject,  all  of  them  so  reasonable,  too,  that  I  was  much  embar- 
rassed to  know  which  one  to  choose."  Everyone  here  is 
much  interested  in  Garibaldi's  expedition,  and  it  is  feared  that 
it  will  lead  to  general  complications  all  round.  I  fancy  that 
perhaps  M.  Cavour  would  not  be  so  very  sorry  if  the  Sicilian 
expedition  was  to  end  in  disaster,  for  Garibaldi  will 
be  ten  times  more  dangerous  if  he  is  successful.  Good-bye. 
Despite  your  many  faults,  I  am  always  thinking  of  you. 


LETTER   CCXV 

WHY  have  you  not  written  ?  There  is  every  reason  why  you 
should  have  done  so.  They  are  keeping  me  here  for  the  whole 
week,  but  I  quite  hope  to  find  you  in  Paris  when  I  get  back,  for, 
if  you  have  had  the  vile  weather  that  we  have,  you  will  doubt- 
less have  prolonged  your  stay  in  town.  We  have  had  a  few  beau- 
tiful drives  between  the  showers,  and  there  are  some  rocks  and 
heather  here  whose  beauty  I  should  probably  appreciate  could 
you  and  I  ramble  amongst  them,  conversing  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, as  we  have  so  often  done  before  now.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
go  out  in  a  long  string  of  chars-a-banc,  and  one  does  not  always 
get  the  neighbour  most  calculated  to  amuse  one.  Anyhow, 
man  could  not  be  freer  in  a  republic,  nor  wish  for  a  more  amiable 
host  and  hostess  than  ours.  For  all  that,  though,  the  days  do 
contain  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  at  least  four  have  to  be 
spent  in  tight  breeches,  which  does  seem  somewhat  hard  in  these 
days  of  luxury  and  bad  habits  !  I  had  a  horrible  cold  at  first, 
but,  just  as  God  tempereth  the  wind  unto  the  shorn  ram,  my 
cough  no  longer  hurts  as  it  did. 
It  would  be  absurd  for  you  to  go  to  the  seaside  until  you  can  be 
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sure  of  some  fine,  or  at  any  rate  some  warm  weather.  Tell  your 
friends  to  try  and  cultivate  a  little  patience.  I  have  to  do  so  often 
enough,  especially  when  I  have  to  say  the  same  thing  a  hundred 
times  over  to  a  certain  person,  who  was  not  at  all  anxious  to 
take  it  in. 


LETTER   CCXVI 

PARIS,  July  2nd,  1860. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  this  morning,  and  what  you  tell  me  about 
the  sea  being  so  rough  makes  me  feel  less  regret  at  having  to  stay 
on  in  Paris.  However,  surely  this  horrible  weather  cannot  last 
for  ever,  despite  those  spots  on  the  sun,  which  my  newspaper  tells 
me  so  much  about. 

Our  session  looks  like  lasting  for  ever,  which  makes  me 
very  angry.  I  am  trying  hard  to  find  some  way  of  escape,  but 
it  is  difficult,  for  my  very  greatness  ties  me  down  so.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  though,  that  I  am  not  perfectly  ready  to  go  fifty 
miles  to  dine  with  you  if  I  were  asked  to  do  so,  and  if  you 
expected  it  of  me.  Excuse  my  humbly  suggesting  it ! 

By  leaving  so  soon  you  will  miss  a  fine  sight  (Prince  Napo- 
leon's funeral),  that  of  seeing  me  march  through  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
in  fiocchi  and  black  gloves  before  an  admiring  crowd.  I  know  not 
how  many  vacancies  in  our  ranks  this  pompous  show  may  not 
be  the  cause  of,  but  I  much  fear  the  undertakers  are  the 
only  people  likely  to  profit  by  it.  The  day  before  yesterday 
thirty  thousand  people  came  to  sprinkle  holy  water,  and  there 
are  probably  more  doing  it  to-day.  This  shows  the  utter 
simplicity  of  this  high-minded  nation !  It  somehow  always 
manages  to  prove  itself  even  more  silly  than  one  imagined  it  to 
be  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal ! 
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The  Northern  Italians  lack  the  Neapolitans'  vivacity,  but 
they  are  a  common-sense  logical  people,  while  the  Neapolitans 
are  really  like  children  of  twelve,  badly  educated  too  at  that. 
Let  me  know  if  you  change  your  plans.  Good-bye  ! 


LETTER   CCXVII 

PARIS,  July  i2th,  1856. 

THE  weather  is  very  promising,  and  I  think  I  shall  really  start 

next  week.     If  you  think  of  going  to  stay  with  Lady ,  let 

me  know.  I  should  imagine  that  the  country  in  England  must 
be  lovely  just  now,  and  that  you  would  quite  enjoy  being  a  few 
days  with  your  friend,  taking  it  easy,  looking  at  the  sea  and 
eating  shrimps.  I  am  still  not  very  well,  but  I  have  a  new  friend 
to  keep  me  company,  an  owl,  whom  I  am  trying  to  educate  and 
who  is  full  of  feeling.  I  let  him  loose  in  my  room  every  evening, 
and  he  flies  about  the  room  catching  flies  very  adroitly,  there 
being  no  small  birds  for  him  here.  He  has  a  most  comical  face, 
very  serious  indeed,  and  just  like  some  of  those  people  one  knows, 
who  pretend  to  know  everything. 

That  funeral  was  truly  awful.  It  took  us  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  get  from  the  Palais  Royal  to  Les  Invalides.  Then 
came  Mass  and  a  funeral  oration  by  Abbe*  Coeur,  who  praised 
the  principles  of  '89,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  our  soldiers 
were  then  always  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  Pope. 
He  also  said  that  Napoleon  disliked  war,  but  that  it  was  forced 
upon  him,  in  sheer  self-defence.  The  most  impressive  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  when  they  sang  "  De  Profundis,"  which 
reached  us  through  the  black  crepe  which  separated  us  from 
the  grave.  If  I  were  only  a  musician,  I  think  I  should  take 
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advantage  of  the  wonderful  effect  that  the  black  crepe  produced, 
and  write  an  opera  on  what  I  saw  that  day. 

There  are  not  many  people  left  in  Paris  now.  At  night  one 
goes  to  the  Champs  Elysees  to  hear  Musard's  band,  which  is 
patronized  by  ladies  and  demi-mondaines  alike,  and  very  diffi- 
cult they  are  to  distinguish  too.  Or  else  one  goes  to  the  circus 
to  see  the  performing  dogs,  for  the  age  we  live  in  is  fast  losing  all 
taste  for  intellectual  amusements.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  a  good  English  novel  for  an  invalid  of  my  acquaintance  ? 
Do  you  know,  sometimes  I  think  of  writing  a  novel  myself 
before  I  die,  but  every  time  either  my  courage  fails  me,  or  else  I 
find  I  have  a  whole  lot  of  uninteresting  work  to  get  through. 
Good-bye. 


LETTER   CCXVIII 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  July  28th,  1860. 
IT  is  indeed  amiable  of  you  never  to  have  given  me  the  very 
slightest  proof  that  you  are  still  alive,  not  even  one  line  to  say 
good-bye !  I  shall  not  forgive  you  till  I  see  you  again.  I  was 
delayed  by  one  worry  after  another,  and  only  started  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  most  vile  weather.  However,  I  behaved  like 
a  perfect  hero  crossing  the  channel,  and  was  well  nigh  the  only 
one  on  board  who  did  not  surrender  up  his  very  soul  to  those 
angry  waves.  It  always  takes  me  a  few  days  to  get  used  to 
the  strange  light  in  London.  It  always  seems  to  come  through  a 
sheet  of  brown  gauze.  The  light  and  the  curtainless  windows 
will  continue  to  worry  me  for  some  days.  To  make  up  for  it, 
I  have  treated  myself  to  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  have 
lunched  and  dined  every  day  like  a  perfect  ogre,  a  thing  I  have 
not  done  for  quite  a  long  time.  It  is  most  important  you  should 
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let  me  know  your  plans,  for  I  will  make  mine  to  fit  in  with  them 
if  I  possibly  can.  It  depends  on  what  I  hear  from  you  how  long 
I  shall  spend  in  the  Highlands,  and  indeed  I  might  even  give  up 
the  idea  of  going  there  altogether.  Don't  imagine  this  would 
be  the  least  sacrifice  on  my  part,  for  I  should  return  to  Paris 
to-morrow  if  you  told  me  you  were  to  be  there.  Good-bye. 
I  am  in  rather  a  bad  temper  with  you. 


LETTER   CCXIX 

BATH,  August  qth,  1860. 

I  BOUGHT  you  a  blue  veil  before  I  left  London,  and  wanted  to 
write  you  too,  but  my  good  minister  overwhelmed  me  with 
various  commissions  of  all  kinds.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
real  act  of  charity  on  your  part  had  you  come  and  helped  me 
with  them.  I  selected  dresses,  hats,  ribbons,  etc.,  the  most 
fantastic  I  could  find.  I  am  very  much  afraid  the  dogs  of 
France  will  chase  the  unfortunate  ladies  who  have  to  wear  what 
I  selected  for  them  !  For  the  last  week  I  have  been  leading 
a  life  calculated  to  make  a  thorough-bred  broken-winded  in 
no  time,  running  about  all  day  long,  shopping  and  paying  calls, 
and  every  night  dining  with  some  of  my  aristocratic  friends. 
I  always  find  exactly  the  same  dishes  and  generally  the 
same  faces  too.  I  barely  know  my  various  hosts  by  sight, 
and  when  they  all  wear  black  coats  and  white  ties,  I  find  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  tell  one  Englishman  from  another. 

We  are  not  at  all  popular  over  here  just  now,  and  are  even 
more  feared  than  we  are  hated.  Nothing  could  be  more  comical 
than  the  absolute  dread  they  have  of  us,  which  they  take 
very  little  trouble  to  conceal.  The  Ministry  is  very  weak 
and  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition  seem  to  know  exactly 
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what  they  want  to  do.  They  are  at  one  in  believing  that  our 
system  is  one  of  annexation  right  and  left.  At  the  same  time 
every  one  realizes  that  war  is  out  of  the  question  so  long 
as  we  do  not  try  to  annex  one  of  their  three  kingdoms  !  The 
volunteers  are  even  more  absolutely  silly  than  our  National 
Guard  in  1830,  for  they  do  everything  with  such  utter  seriousness 
here. 

I  am  not  very  satisfied  with  the  Emperor's  letter  to  M.  Per- 
signy.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  better  to  either  say 
nothing  at  all,  or  else  to  simply  tell  them,  what  I  say  every 
evening  of  my  life,  that  they  are  all  a  pack  of  fools. 

This  town  is  very  pretty  indeed,  all  around  it  being  hills 
covered  with  grass  and  trees.  The  weather  too  is  certainly  not 
too  cool.  I  am  staying  with  some  friends  of  mine,  and  have 
been  trying  some  mineral  baths,  which  have  really  done  me  some 
good.  Good-bye. 


LETTER  CCXX 

LONDON,  August  8th,  1860. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  just  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Glenquoitch.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  did  not  please  me, 
but  I  will  not  reproach  you  now,  for  the  only  thing  that  really 
concerns  me  just  now  is  to  discover  how  and  when  I  can  say 
good-bye  to  you  in  person.  Do  try  and  gain  a  little  time  some- 
how or  other.  The  more  I  think  of  your  projected  trip  to 
Algeria,  the  more  foolish  does  the  idea  seem  to  me.  It  seems 
so  obvious  that  affairs  in  the  East,  complicated  as  they  are  now 
and  likely  to  become  still  more  so  later  on,  will  be  quite  sure  to 
compel  your  brother  to  leave  you,  without  any  warning,  all 
alone  with  your  Arabs.  All  the  East  promises  to  be  aflame  this 
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winter,  and  to  go  to  Algeria  at  such  a  time  as  this  seems  to  me 
the  very  height  of  folly.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that 
the  landing  of  the  French  troops  in  Syria  will  be  followed  by  a 
general  exhibition  of  plunder  and  murder  throughout  the  East, 
and  that  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Greece  will  take  steps 
to  avenge  their  wrongs.  ...  If  you  found  any  particular 
attraction  in  the  trip  it  might  be  different,  but  you  seem  rather 
to  regret  the  very  idea  of  it  now.  .  .  . 

The  weather  is  simply  atrocious,  but  the  sun  showed  up 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  my  arrival ;  this  morning, 
though,  when  they  woke  me,  I  heard  the  rain  beating  against 
my  window-panes  again.  The  barometer  foretells  more  rain, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  see  anything  a  hundred  paces  off. 
I  cannot  imagine  what  will  become  of  the  wheat,  what 
with  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  cold.  The  Times  tells  me  that 
they  have  had  four  feet  of  snow  at  Inverness,  where  I  am  to 
spend  next  Monday  night.  Will  there  be  enough  coal  and 
enough  rugs  in  Scotland  to  counterbalance  it  ?  Despite  the  cold 
cloudy  weather  I  came  in  for  at  Bath,  the  country  there  pleased 
me  very  much.  I  saw  some  very  picturesque  hills,  some  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  a  richness  of  verdure  you  would  find  nowhere 
else,  except  perhaps  in  the  higher  valleys  of  Switzerland.  But 
all  the  same,  it  really  does  not  come  up  to  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles 
on  i  fine  day.  Good-bye,  dear  friend,  I  am  very  depressed 
and  would  like  to  be  angry.  I  have  not  strength,  though,  for 
I  don't  blame  you  in  the  least.  .  .  .  Here  is  my  address  at 
Glenquoitch— 

C/o  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Ellice, 
Glenquoitch, 

Fort  Augustus. 

I  shall  not  be  there  for  a  few  days,  though. 
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LETTER   CCXXI 

GLENQUOITCH,  August  22,  1860. 

I  HAVE  had  no  news  of  you.  ...  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  away 
from  here.  Besides  the  people  doing  their  best  to  stop  me, 
there  are  material  difficulties  to  be  faced  as  well,  such  as  finding 
out  which  days  the  steamers  run  across  the  lake,  to  connect 
with  the  railway  on  the  far  side.  The  weather  here  has  been 
detestable  nearly  all  the  time,  but  it  does  not  stop  one  going  out. 
Here  they  are  so  used  to  rain  that  when  it  is  not  actually  pouring 
cats  and  dogs,  they  imagine  it  is  perfect  weather  for  walking. 
The  paths  are  veritable  rivers,  and  one  cannot  see  the  mountains 
at  all,  though  they  are  really  only  a  hundred  paces  away  : 
still,  for  all  that,  when  one  gets  back,  one  always  says  "  What  a 
beautiful  walk  we  have  had!"  The  worst  thing  about  this 
country  are  the  midges,  and  venomous  little  brutes  they  are. 
They  seem  to  have  a  great  partiality  for  my  blood,  for  I  have 
been  bitten  all  over  my  hands  and  body.  There  are  two  ladies 
here  too,  who  have  skins  like  satin,  and  yet  these  horrible 
midges  prefer  to  go  for  me  ! 

The  chief  amusement  is  fishing,  which  has  one  great  advantage, 
in  that  the  midges  are  afraid  of  water  and  never  venture  on 
the  lake.  There  are  fourteen  of  us  in  the  house  ;  and  in  the 
daytime  each  goes  his  or  her  own  way,  while  in  the  evenings 
each  one  either  takes  up  a  book  or  else  starts  to  write  letters. 
To  chat  and  to  try  to  amuse  other  people  is  a  thing  absolutely 
unheard  of  amongst  Englishmen. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  your  plans  are,  so  you 
will  please  write  me  to  London  directly  you  get  this  letter. 
Tell  me  when  you  start,  and  if  I  shall  be  able  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.  I  feel  sure  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  enable  us 
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to  spend  a  few  hours  together  before  you  start  on  your  long 
voyage.  The  Highland  air  has  done  me  good,  and  I  think  I  am 
breathing  better  than  when  I  came  here.  I  can't  raise  any 
appetite  though,  and  eating  should  be  one's  chief  pleasure  in  life 
in  this  rainy,  foggy  weather.  Our  sportsmen  here  shoot  plenty 
of  grouse  and  occasionally  a  stag  or  two,  so  we  get  plenty  of 
game  to  eat.  Sometimes,  though,  I  just  yearn  for  a  plate  of 
thick  soup,  or  to  be  able  to  dine  at  home  all  by  myself,  or,  better 
still,  at  St.  Cheron,  with  you.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  this 
last  wish  will  not  be  realized.  I  quite  forget  whether  I  told  you 
I  had  a  blue  veil  for  you.  I  have  had  the  courage  not  to 
wear  it  myself,  so  that  you  might  have  it  absolutely  fresh  and 
new.  If  you  only  knew  what  regular  mountains  those  midges 
have  adorned  me  with,  you  would  appreciate  the  strength  of 
mind  I  have  shown  !  Good-bye. 

LETTER   CCXXII 

PARIS,  September  14,  1860. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  dear  friend.  I  must  confess  I  don't 
see  why  you  might  not  have  stayed  one  day  less  at  Lestaque, 
and  spent  it  in  Paris  instead. 

I  have  been  here  with  Panizzi  the  last  ten  days,  acting  as 
his  cicerone  and  showing  him  everything  there  is  to  be  seen, 
from  cedar  to  hyssop.  You  know  there  is  not  even  a  cat 
left  here  now,  which  pleases  me  well  enough,  though  the  even- 
ings are  apt  to  be  rather  long  and  dreary. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  all  about  that  complicated  business 
that  is  just  starting,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  myself 
and  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  it  at  all.  My  host 
believes  that  the  Pope  and  the  Austrians  will  be  turned  out,  and 
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things  certainly  do  look  very  black  for  the  first  named.  As  for 
the  Austrians,  though,  I  fancy  that  if  Garibaldi  comes  in  contact 
with  them,  he  will  repent  it.  They  write  me  from  Naples  of  a 
very  philosophical  remark  the  King  made  just  before  he  left. 
Every  five  minutes  he  had  been  receiving  the  formal  resignation 
of  some  general  or  Admiral :  "  They  are,  at  heart,  too  Italian 
now/'  he  remarked,  "  to  fight  against  Garibaldi ;  in  another 
month  they  will  be  too  Royalist  to  fight  against  the  Austrians." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  furious  the  Carlists  and  the 
Orleanists  are.  A  tolerably  sensible  Italian  told  me  the  other 
day  that  Cavour  brought  about  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States 
by  the  Sardinian  army  because  Mazzini  was  going  to  work  up  a 
revolution  there.  It  is  quite  likely,  I  should  say.  You  will 
probably  have  noticed  the  fete  at  Marseilles.  I  hear  by  letter 
that  it  was  very  fine  indeed,  that  the  enthusiasm  was  at  once 
deliberate  and  boisterous,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  keeping 
order,  in  spite  of  the  immense  crowd,  composed,  as  it  was,  of 
Southerners,  and  excited  Southerners  too.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  to  get  anything  to  eat  there,  nor  was  it 
altogether  an  easy  matter  either  to  get  any  sleep.  The  people 
of  Marseilles  always  amuse  me,  and  when  they  are  excited 
they  must  be  droller  than  ever.  For  this  and  for  another 
reason  too,  which  perhaps  you  will  guess,  I  regret  I  was  not  in 
Marseilles  or  thereabouts. 

Panizzi,  who  has  a  great  taste  for  travelling,  thinks  of  making 
a  week's  trip  to  Turin,  and  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  go  with 
him.  I  would  like  to  immensely,  but  I  dare  not.  It  seems  to 
me  too  delicate  a  task  to  go  and  see  M.  Cavour,  and  perhaps 
Garibaldi,  and  in  the  circumstances  I  think  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour. 

When  you  have  settled  down  in  Algeria,  I  shall  have  plenty 
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of  commissions  for  you.  You  know  quite  well  the  sort  of  things 
I  like,  so  when  you  come  across  them,  don't  miss  a  good  chance. 
I  specially  want  you  to  find  me  a  dressing  gown.  I  would  also 
like  you  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  women  of  the 
country,  and  to  tell  me  quite  frankly  all  you  see  and  all  you 
hear. 

My  owl  is  always  amiable,  but  far  from  being  well- 
behaved,  and  that  is  my  difficulty  just  now.  He  is  very  upset 
when  one  puts  him  back  in  his  cage,  yet  he  always  abuses  his 
liberty,  and  I  don't  know  really  what  to  do  with  him.  He 
does  not  want  to  fly  away. 

I  am  going  to  Disdieri's  to-morrow  with  Panizzi  to  be  photo- 
graphed. I  will  send  you  one.  They  attempted  to  photograph 
me  at  Glenquoitch,  but  there  is  so  little  daylight  in  that  country 
that  all  that  came  out  was  a  very  indistinct  shadow  with  a 
cap  on  its  head,  the  cap  alone  being  perfectly  clear.  I  cannot 
say  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  photograph.  Good-bye,  dear 
friend.  The  weather  the  last  week  has  been  fine  enough,  though 
a  trifle  cold :  however,  we  have  always  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  between  mid-day  and  four  o'clock,  and  the  sun  has  been 
so  little  seen  this  year,  that  we  consider  ourselves  quite  lucky. 
Good-bye ;  keep  well,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  try  and  think 
of  me  sometimes. 


LETTER   CCXXIII 

September  17,  1860. 

I  AM  not  losing  one  moment  in  letting  you  know  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  of  the  ijth.  I  see  you  complain  of  getting 
no  letters,  and  I  cannot  understand  it.  There  is  some  mystery 
about  it  that  I  cannot  explain. 
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I  congratulate  you  on  your  lucky  crossing.  Mine  was  so 
far  good  in  that  it  was  much  shorter  than  yours,  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letters  from  Marseilles.  I  imagine  that 
every  one  lost  their  heads  over  the  Emperor's  visit,  and  that 
all  business  was  practically  suspended  for  the  time  being.  A 
shopkeeper  at  Marseilles,  to  whom  I  wrote  for  something 
I  particularly  wanted,  wrote  me  yesterday  that  he  had  had  no 
time  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  fete.  It  seems  no  one  paid  the 
least  attention  to  business  just  then. 

For  some  days  past  we  have  had  the  most  beautiful  weather. 
I  should  probably  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  go  and  say 
good-bye  to  the  country,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  had  my  friend 
Panizzi  staying  with  me.  I  saw  him  off  for  Turin  to-day,  where 
he  is  to  stay  a  few  days  ;  I  expect  him  back  here  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  am  really  better  in  health  since  my  trip  to  Scotland, 
but  I  don't  sleep  too  well. 

I  envy  you  the  sights  you  are  going  to  see — I  mean  that 
Arabian  trip,  which  will  certainly  be  quite  a  novelty  to  you. 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  send  me  a  detailed  account  of  all 
you  see. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend.  Please  write  me  as  soon  as  you  get 
this.  Tell  me  what  your  opinion  is  about  those  letters,  which 
are  either  lost  or  somehow  delayed,  and  give  me  your  instruc- 
tions as  to  that  parcel  which  I  have  for  you.  I  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  how  I  can  send  it  to  you,  being  quite 
persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  you  would  find  a  way. 
Good-bye,  and  take  great  care  of  yourself  ! 

LETTER   CCXXIV 

PARIS,  October  7,  1860. 
MY  dear  friend,  your  letters  have  reached  me  at. last,  and  their 
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arrival  has  reassured  me  as  to  the  fate  of  my  letters  to  you. 
You  are  quite  right  in  accusing  the  Marseillais  of  having  abso- 
lutely lost  their  heads  over  the  Emperor's  visit.  They  have 
also  apparently  lost  two  barrels  of  Spanish  wine,  which  they  were 
sending  me,  and  which  has  remained  in  the  warehouse  for  I  don't 
know  how  long.  The  merchant  who  should  have  received  it  for 
me,  wrote  me  quite  naively  that  he  was  much  too  busy 
to  think  about  my  wine,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  see  to  it  until 
he  had  got  a  little  bit  settled  down  again. 

I  can  quite  understand  the  fascination  and  interest  that  the 
first  glimpse  of  Eastern  life  must  have  for  you.  You  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  at  every  step  you  take  you  see  something 
to  laugh  at  and  something  to  admire.  There  is,  in  fact,  always 
something  comical  about  the  Orientals,  just  as  there  was  about 
those  odd  and  very  pompous  animals  you  and  I  used  once  upon 
a  time  to  know  so  well  at  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes.  Decamps  caught 
this  comical  side  well  enough,  but  he  altogether  missed  the 
other  side,  which  has  something  very  imposing  and  very  beautiful 
about  it.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  descriptions  you  give, 
me,  but  I  find  them  rather  incomplete.  You  have  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  Mussulman  women,  and  yet  you  don't  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know  about  them.  Do  they  make  a  great 
exhibition  of  their  charms  in  Algeria,  like  they  do  in  Turkey  ? 
I  remember  once  seeing  as  much  of  the  present  Sultan's  mother's 
bosom  as  I  have  ever  seen  of  your  face.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  what  those  dances  were  like  that  you  saw,  and  if  they  were 
decent,  and,  if  not,  I  would  like  to  know  why  you  think  so.  If 
you  let  me  know  how  I  can  send  it  to  you,  the  parcel  shall  go 
off  straight  away  ;  if  you  are  unable  to  at  the  moment,  I  will 
hand  it  over  on  my  arrival  at  Marseilles  to  the  first  steamer  that 
leaves.  I  very  much  wish  you  would  find  me  something  that 
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would  suit  me.  You  know  what  I  like  so  exactly  that  I  will 
leave  it  altogether  to  you.  I  have  been  away  for  a  few  days 
to  Saintonge,  and  only  got  back  yesterday.  The  weather  was 
simply  detestable  all  the  time,  and  I  have  brought  back  with 
me  a  most  fearful  cold  and  absolutely  no  voice  at  all.  I  found 
the  good  people  there  in  a  great  state,  their  eyes  full  of  tears 
for  the  Holy  Father  and  General  Lamorciere.  They  tell  me 
that  General  Changarnier  is  now  giving  lectures  on  his  colleague's 
campaign,  in  which  he  starts  by  praising  him  up  to  the  skies, 
and  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  he  has  done  the  most  stupid 
things  imaginable.  In  my  opinion  the  only  one  of  the  martyr 
heroes  at  whom  they  cannot  laugh  is  Pimodan,  who  died  like 
the  brave  soldier  that  he  was.  Those  who  noisily  claim  to  be 
martyrs,  just  because  they  happen  to  be  prisoners,  are  humbugs, 
for  whom  I  have  little  or  no  sympathy.  The  present  time  is 
really  very  amusing,  and  every  single  morning  one  has  some 
fresh  catastrophe  to  read  of  in  one's  newspaper,  also  the  latest 
news  of  Cavour  and  the  encyclical  party. 

I  see  they  shot  Walker  in  America,  which  rather  surprises 
me,  for  his  case  is  really  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Garibaldi, 
whom  we  all  admire  so  much. 

Did  you  think  my  portrait  was  at  all  like  me  ?  I  enclose 
another  which  is  rather  better,  at  least  it  makes  my  general 
countenance  rather  less  forbidding,  I  think. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  Paris  news,  but  there  is  not  a 
soul  here.  I  have  a  great  wish  to  feel  the  sun  once  again,  but 
I  shall  be  here  for  quite  a  month  or  more,  so  if  there  is  anything 
you  want  me  to  do  for  you,  you  have  only  to  write. 

You  tell  me  nothing  of  the  cooking  of  the  country.  Is  it 
good  ?  If  so,  send  me  some  recipes.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 
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LETTER   CCXXV 

PARIS,  October  i6th,  1860. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  received  your  No.  5,  but  it  assuredly  did 
not  come  by  an  express  !  I  expect  it  came  in  for  some  of  that 
wind  that  our  papers  have  been  so  full  of  just  lately.  It  seems 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  up  to  some  of  its  old  tricks  again  this 
year.  Well,  I  envy  you  the  sun  and  the  warmth,  which  you 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  enjoying.  Here  it  is  always  either  wet 
or  foggy  :  sometimes  it  is  moist  and  hot,  but  much  more  often 
it  is  moist  and  cold,  but  it  always  manages  to  be  about  as 
unpleasant  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Paris  is  quite  empty. 
I  spend  my  evenings  reading  and  dozing.  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  wanted  to  hear  some  music,  so  I  went  to  Les 
Italiens,  where  they  gave  us  Le  Barbier.  The  music  is  as  gay 
as  any  that  has  ever  been  written,  but  it  was  played  by  people 
who  looked  for  all  the  world  just  as  if  they  had  just  come 
from  a  funeral.  Madame  Alboni,  who  played  Rosine, 
sang  admirably,  but  without  the  least  expression.  Gardoni 
sang  like  a  thorough  gentleman,  who  is  afraid  all  the  time  of 
looking  at  all  like  an  actor.  It  struck  me  that  had  I  been 
Rossini,  I  should  have  thrashed  the  whole  lot  of  them.  The 
person  who  played  Basile  was  the  only  one  who  sang  as  if  he 
understood  the  words  at  all,  and  I  quite  forget  what  his  name 
was.  .  .  . 

Remember,  you  have  promised  me  an  exact  and  detailed 
description  of  any  number  of  things  that  I  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  see  for  myself,  for,  thanks  to  the  privileges  accorded  to  your 
sex,  you  can  make  your  way  into  the  harems  and  chat  with  the 
women.  I  would  like  to  know  how  they  are  dressed,  what  they 
say,  what  they  do  and  what  they  think  of  you.  You  also 
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mentioned  some  of  their  dances.  I  imagine  they  are  a  little  more 
interesting  than  the  dances  you  see  at  a  ball  in  Paris ;  but  I 
would  like  a  detailed  description.  Did  you  understand  the 
meaning  of  all  you  saw  ?  You  know  quite  well  that  all  that  in 
any  way  relates  to  the  history  of  humanity  is  always  full  of 
interest  to  me.  Why  have  you  not  made  a  point  of  writing 
down  all  you  have  seen  and  all  you  have  heard  ? 

I  don't  know  if  there  will  be  any  Compiegne  for  me  this  year. 
They  tell  me  the  Empress  is  dreadfully  cut  up,  but  I  have  not 
seen  her.  She  sent  me  a  beautiful  photograph  of  the  Duchess 
of  Alba,  taken  more  than  twenty- four  hours  after  her  death. 
She  just  looks  as  if  she  was  sleeping  peacefully.  Her  death  was 
really  very  beautiful,  for  she  was  laughing  at  her  maid's  Valen- 
cian  patois  five  minutes  before  she  died.  I  have  heard  no  direct 
news  of  Madame  de  Montijo  since  she  left  here,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  the  poor  woman  will  never  recover  from  this  blow. 
I  am  just  now  involved  in  some  Academic  troubles.  It  is  not 
the  Academic  Frangais  this  time  though,  but  that  of  Les 
Beaux-Arts.  A  friend  of  mine  was  the  popular  candidate,  but 
His  Majesty  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  his  candidature  in 
favour  of  Monsieur  Haussmann,  the  prefect.  It  is  for  the  post 
of  free  Academician.  The  Academy  is  angry  and  wants  to  nomi- 
nate my  friend  in  spite  of  the  Emperor,  and  I  am  encourag- 
ing them  to  do  so  for  all  I  am  worth.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  Emperor  what  a  great  mistake  he  is  making  in  inter- 
fering in  matters  which  do  not  in  the  very  least  concern  him. 
I  only  hope  I  shall  be  successful  in  the  end,  and  that  the  great 
colossus  will  be  blackballed.  Affairs  in  Italy  are  amusing 
enough,  and  what  the  few  honest  people  here  say  about  it  all  is 
still  more  droll.  One  sees  some  of  the  martyrs  turning  up  now. 
As  a  rule,  they  don't  speak  too  highly  of  General  Lamorciere, 
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who  apparently  was  not  quite  the  hero  he  was  made  out  to  be  at 
the  time.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  come  across  an  aunt  of 
one  of  the  heroes,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  She  told  me  the  Piedmontese  had  treated  her 
nephew  abominably.  I  quite  expected  to  hear  something  truly 
awful.  "  Just  imagine,  monsieur,  within  five  minutes  of  being 
taken  prisoner,  the  poor  boy  had  his  watch  stolen.  A  watch 
with  a  gold  case,  too,  one  that  I  had  given  him." 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  write  me  often  and  tell  me  what  you 
are  doing,  and  remember  to  give  me  all  the  details. 


LETTER   CCXXVI 

PARIS,  October  24th,  1860. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  your  letter  of  the  I5th.  I  have  been  a  long 
time  about  answering  it,  for  I  have  been  away  for  a  little 
trip  to  the  country,  to  my  cousin's  place,  where  I  walked  all 
day  and  played  backgammon  all  night.  I  must  admit,  too,  I 
have  been  very  lazy. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  descriptions  you  give  me,  which  however 
need  a  commentary  and  also  illustrations,  especially  when  you 
tell  me  about  the  dances  of  the  natives.  Judging  from  what  you 
tell  me,  these  must  very  much  resemble  the  dances  of  the  gitanas 
of  Grenada.  Probably  they  mean  much  the  same.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  an  Arab  who  saw  a  valse  danced  in  Paris  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Frenchmen  also  play  a  sort  of  dumb 
show  when  they  dance,  and  he  would  have  a  good  deal  of  reason 
to  think  so  too.  When  one  gets  really  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
one  finds  that  first  principles  are  almost  invariably  the  same. 
You  must  have  noticed  that  when  you  studied  mythology 
with  me.  I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  bashful  way  you  explain 
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things,  for  you  have  enough  euphemisms  at  your  disposal  to 
enable  you  to  tell  me  everything  just  exactly  as  it  is,  and  you 
only  need  asking,  I  am  sure,  to  do  so.  Come  now,  make  an 
effort  next  time  ! 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  suffer  more  every  single  day  now.  I 
am  really  beginning  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate,  but  all  the  same 
it  is  annoying  to  feel  one  is  growing  old  and  dying  gradually. 

You  ask  me  to  explain  what  all  these  disturbances  mean,  so 
you  are  not  tired  of  the  subject  yet.  Unfortunately  though, 
no  one  can  make  head  or  tail  of  what  is  going  on.  Read  to-day's 
Constitutionnel,  where  there  is  an  interesting  article,  evidently 
inspired  by  the  war  party.  The  gist  of  it  is  :  "  I  cannot  possibly 
approve  of  their  actually  attacking  people  who  have  done  them 
no  harm,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  with 
the  people  they  are  trying  thus  to  ruin,  and  have  not  the  very 
least  wish  to  help  them,  except  by  giving  advice. " 

Yesterday  I  went  to  St.  Cloud  and  lunched  almost  tete-a-tete 

with  the  Emperor,  Empress  and  the  boy ;   they  were  all  three 

of  them  very  well  and  in  excellent  humour.     I  had  a  long  chat 

with  the  Emperor,  mostly  about  ancient  history  and  Julius 

Caesar.     He  quite  astonishes   me  with  the  facility  with  which 

he  has  grasped  such  knowledge,  for  he  has  only  taken  the  subject 

up  quite  lately.     The  Empress  told  me  some  rather  interesting 

anecdotes  of  her  trip  to  Corsica  ;  the  bishop  there  told  her  about 

a  certain  bandit,  called  Bosio,  whose  life  story  would  almost  seem 

to  have  been  told  in  Columba.     He  was   a  straight  enough 

fellow,  and  it  was  a  woman  of  course  that  persuaded  him  to 

commit  two  or  three  little  murders.     They  chased  him  for  all 

they  were  worth  for  some  time,  but  all  in  vain,  and  threw  all 

the  women  and  children  into  prison  whom  they  suspected  of 

taking  food  to  him,  but  him  they  could  never  lay  hands  on.     No 
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one  knew  where  he  had  got  to.  Her  Majesty,  who  of  course 
had  read  the  novel,  as  you  probably  have  done  too,  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  man,  and  said  she  would  be  highly 
gratified  if  they  gave  him  the  chance  of  getting  away  from  the 
island  and  settling  in  Africa  or  somewhere  else,  where  he  could 
be  a  good  soldier  and  an  honest  man  again.  "  Ah,  Madame/' 
said  the  bishop,  "  will  you  allow  me  to  tell  him  that  ?  "  "  What, 
Monseigneur,  do  you  know  where  he  is  then  ?  "  That  is  always 
the  way  in  Corsica,  the  biggest  scoundrel  in  the  island  is  always 
somehow  closely  allied  with  quite  the  most  honest  man  there.  What 
surprised  them  was  that  the  people  asked  any  number  of  favours 
of  them,  but  never  for  any  money.  The  Empress  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  trip.  The  interview  at  Varsovie  was  a 
fiasco.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  invited  himself  there,  only  to 
meet  with  that  politeness,  with  which  a  man  known  to  be  in- 
discreet is  invariably  treated.  He  made  a  show  of  proving 
that  if  Hungary  was  a  menace  to  Austria,  Poland  was  much 
the  same  to  Russia,  to  which  Gorchkofs  reply  was  :  "  You  have 
twelve  millions  of  Hungarians  and  there  are  only  three  millions 
of  you  Germans.  We  Russians,  on  the  other  hand  number 
forty  millions,  and  we  really  don't  need  any  one  to  help  us  to 
keep  six  million  Poles  in  order.  Consequently  we  have 
really  nothing  in  common  on  that  score." 

It  seems  to  me  that  England  is  more  or  less  reconciled  now, 
and  it  is  possible,  nay  even  probable,  that  she  may  make  advances 
to  us,  and  that  we  both  take  the  same  line  of  action  as  regards 
Italy,  in  which  case  war  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
unless  Garibaldi  actually  attacks  Venice.  The  Italians  are 
more  prudent  than  is  generally  imagined,  I  fancy.  I  hear  from 
Naples  that  the  disturbances  there  are  at  their  height,  and  that 
they  await  the  arrival  of  the  Piedmontese  much  as  we  awaited 
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the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  Paris  in  1848.  What  they  really 
want  is  peace,  and  the  only  chance  they  see  of  getting  it  lies 
with  Victor  Emanuel.  Garibaldi  and  Alexander  Dumas  have 
prepared  them  for  it,  but  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  icy  cold 
rain  makes  one  ready  for  a  hot  dinner. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend,  I  think  I  shall  soon  be  off  to  Cannes 
now.  Do  write  and  tell  me  of  all  you  see,  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  shocking  me.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  forget  all 
about  me. 


LETTER   CCXXVII 

November  ist,  1860. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  No.  7,  dear  friend,  and  it  seems  the 
country  and  the  weather  were  still  very  much  to  your  liking. 
I  dread  the  moment  for  you,  though,  when  the  sight  of  a  man  in 
a  burnous  is  something  quite  ordinary  and  not  worth  looking 
at.  This  is  the  case  with  the  French  colony  you  speak  of  ?  I 
expect  so,  though  it  ought  not  to  be.  Do  they  wear  the  crinoline 
much  at  the  Government  Palace  ?  Are  they  as  absolutely 
bored  there  as  they  all  are  in  Paris  ?  I  fancy  I  know  what  your 
reply  will  be. 

You  have  only  given  me  a  mere  sketch  of  Algerian  customs, 
and  I  wantjdetails,  please.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  you  will  not 
give  me  all  the^explanations  that  I  have  asked  you  for.  There 
is  reallyjnothing  that  you  cannot  tell  me,  and  besides,  you  are 
famous  for  your  euphemisms.  You  know  how  to  express  yourself 
d  Vacademie.  Half  a  word  and  I  will  understand,  but  I  do  want 
details  ;  for  otherwise  I  shall  know  nothing  more  than  every  one 
else  in  the  world  knows.  I  want  to  know  everything  you  have 
gleaned,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
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writing  down.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  courage,  if  you  are  really 
learning  Arabic ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  necessary.  I  once  got  so 
far  as  to  poke  my  nose  into  M.  de  Sacy's  grammar,  and  I  recoiled 
in  utter  dismay.  I  remember  there  were  letters  of  the  moon 
and  letters  of  the  sun,  and  that  some  words  had  I  know  not  how 
many  conjugations.  It  is  a  dumb  language,  too,  and  they  can 
talk  it  with  gags  on.  My  cousin  who  was  one  of  the  very  best 
Arabic  scholars,  and  who  has  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
Egypt,  once  told  me  that  he  never  could  open  a  book  without 
learning  some  new  word,  and  he  told  me  that,  for  instance,  there 
were  a  hundred  different  ways  of  saying  "  Lion." 

I  wrote  you  a  regular  dissertation  on  politics  a  week  ago, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  I  said  then  is  equally  true  to-day. 
Up  to  the  present  the  only  points  that  seem  quite  clear  are  : 
first,  that  the  interview  at  Varsovie  was  a  complete  fiasco  ;  and, 
second,  that  Austria  realizes  that  there  is  no  real  chance  of  her 
being  attacked.  The  situation  in  the  East  makes  everything 
rather  complicated  now,  and  it  is  so  serious  that  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople  believes  that  the  old  machine  is  likely  to 
crack  from  top  to  bottom,  the  first  chance  it  gets.  The  Sultan 
is  selling  his  cashmeres,  and  he  is  not  at  all  sure  he  will  be  able 
to  buy  his  dinner  when  next  month  comes. 

Do  you  know  what  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  first  words 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  were  ?  Je  vous  apporte  ma  t-:tc 
coupable.  That  is  what  a  serf  says  when  he  approaches  his 
master  and  is  afraid  he  is  going  to  be  beaten.  He  said  this  in 
good  Russian,  for  he  speaks  every  language  well.  His  humility 
was  not  too  successful,  either,  for  Alexander  was  exasperatingly 
cold,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  Prussian  Prince. 
After  the  Emperor  Alexander's  departure,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  remained  four  hours  at  Varsovie  by  himself,  without 
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one  single  Russian  or  Polish  seigneur  coming  to  pay  court  to 
him.  The  old  Russians  are  mightily  pleased  with  all  this,  for 
they  detest  the  Austrians  even  more  than  they  detest  the 
English  or  us. 

You  will  learn  of  our  glorious  victory  over  those  poor  China- 
men. What  an  odd  thing  it  is  that  we  should  go  so  far  afield 
to  kill  people  who  have  done  us  absolutely  no  harm.  It  is 
true,  though,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  species  of  ourang-outang, 
and  so  there  is  only  the  law  of  Grammont  to  be  adduced  in  their 
favour.  I  am  preparing  myself  for  our  forthcoming  conquests 
in  China  by  reading  a  new  novel,  which  has  just  been  translated 
by  Stanislas  Julien,  the  Government's  agent  in  China.  It  is 
the  story  of  two  young  ladies,  M'lle  Can  and  M'lle  Ling,  who  were 
evidently  ladies  of  spirit,  for  they  made  rhymes  and  verses  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  They  chanced  to  come  across  two 
students  who  could  write  with  much  the  same  facility,  and  it 
is  a  struggle  of  quatrains  to  the  end.  These  quatrains  deal 
exclusively  with  white  swallows  and  blue  lotuses,  and  one 
could  not  possibly  find  anything  more  uncouth  or  more  utterly 
devoid  of  passion.  Clearly  enough,  people  who  find  amusement 
in  literature  of  this  sort  are  abominable  pedants,  and  deserve  to 
be  conquered  and  thrashed  by  other  people,  who,  like  ourselves, 
follow  the  lines  of  the  beautiful  literature  of  Greece. 

We  have  had  one  or  two  days  of  real  summer  weather,  but 
it  got  cold  again  directly.  I  am  thinking  seriously  of  Provence, 
where  they  promise  me  a  most  perfect  winter. 

You  have  never  told  me  what  the  cooking  of  the  country  is 
like.  How  do  you  like  couscous  ?  Are  there  still  bazaars  full 
of  odd  curios,  and  are  the  prices  at  all  reasonable  ?  I  dined 
with  Prince  Napoleon  to-day,  and  Princess  Clothilde  admired 
my  wrist  buttons,  and  asked  me  for  the  address  of  the  jeweller. 
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I   told  her,   10  Rue  d'Alger.     Is  that  right  ?     Good-bye,  chhe 
amie. 


LETTER   CCXXVIII 

MARSEILLES,  November  ijth,  1860. 

CHERE  amie,  I  have  got  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and  I  find  there  is 
a  boat  sailing  for  Algiers  at  one  o'clock,  so  I  am  going  to  entrust 
to  its  care  that  little  parcel  I  have  for  you.  I  have  only  just 
time  to  wish  you  good-day.  I  expect  I  shall  be  in  Cannes  in  a 
day  or  two,  as  I  am  going  to  stay  near  there.  I  have  no  time 
now  to  give  you  the  news.  The  Empress*  voyage  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  chatter,  and  no  one  can  quite  make  out  what  it  all 
means.  One  imagines  it  means  peace,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
this  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  until  it  is  decided  who  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  Garibaldi  or  Cavour. 

November  i8th 

UNFORTUNATELY  I  was  too  late  after  all.  In  the  advertisement 
it  said  the  ship  was  to  sail  at  one,  whereas  it  was  really  mid- 
day. However  my  parcel  will  start  on  Tuesday  next,  without 
fail.  And  now  that  this  important  matter  is  settled,  I  must 
continue  my  questions.  Have  you  been  to  see  the  Moorish 
baths  ?  What  sort  of  women  did  you  see  there  ?  I  should 
imagine  that  the  way  they  always  live  with  their  legs  crossed, 
must  make  their  knees  horrible  to  behold.  If  you  approve  of 
their  way  of  dressing,  I  suppose  you  will  adopt  the  kohl  over 
your  eyes.  Not  only  is  it  very  becoming,  but  they  say  that  to 
use  it  is  an  excellent  safeguard  against  ophthalmia,  which  is 
very  common  indeed,  and  is  especially  dangerous  to  the  eyes  of 
us  Europeans.  So  you  see,  you  have  my  permission  to  \\var  it. 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Lady  -  — ,  for,  despite 
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her  strange  opinions  of  mankind  and  things  in  general,  she  was 
a  good  woman.  Is  it  true  that  she  wrote  a  book,  and,  if  so, 
was  it  a  novel  or  a  book  of  travels  ?  I  cannot  remember  which 
it  was,  but  I  seem  to  remember  that  they  spoke  well  of  it  in 
England.  My  Glenquoitch  friend,  M.  Ellice,  is  going  to  be  my 
neighbour  this  winter.  He  has  just  paid  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  piece  of  land  next  his  own,  or 
rather  I  should  say  for  some  lakes,  rocks  and  heather  of  wide 
expanse.  I  do  not  know  what  on  earth  can  possibly  repay 
him,  unless  it  is  the  grouse  and  the  stags.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  had  three  millions  of  money  to  put  into  land,  I 
should  prefer  to  invest  it  in  the  south  rather  than  the  north. 

I  have  brought  a  new  edition  of  Poushkin  with  me,  and  have 
promised  to  write  an  article  on  him.  I  have  set  myself  to  read 
his  lyrical  poetry,  and  have  come  across  some  magnificent  things, 
quite  after  my  own  heart,  that  is  to  say  quite  Greek  in  their  truth 
and  simplicity. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  try  and  keep  well.  You  must  be 
enjoying  even  finer  weather  and  more  amusing  company  than 
I  am.  Do  you  eat  bananas  in  Algiers  ?  It  is  quite  the  best 
fruit  in  the  world,  in  my  humble  opinion,  but  I  would  like  to 
eat  them  with  you.  Now  I  must  wish  you  good-night. 

I  shall  be  in  Cannes  about  the  25th  of  this  month. 


LETTER    CCXXIX 

CANNES,  December  i^th,  1860. 

YOUR  conciseness  is  quite  Lacedaemonian,  and  that  paper  you 
write  on  must  assuredly  have  been  made  expressly  for  you ! 
You  must  have  plenty  to  tell  me,  though,  for  you  are  living 
among  barbarians,  and  there  is  always  something  worth  noticing 
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about  them  ;  besides,  you  have  a  better  chance  than  most  people, 
for  your  crinoline  is  such  a  very  useful  passport.  In  spite  of 
all  this  though,  up  to  the  present  you  have  only  told  me  what 
one  of  their  peculiarities  is,  and  that  was  something  that  I  half 
suspected  of  being  the  case  before  you  told  me  too.  Moreover, 
you  have  not  told  me  what  you  yourself  think  of  it,  and 
whether  you  think  it  worth  imitating  or  not.  You  surely 
must  have  seen  any  number  of  curios  in  the  bazaars  ;  you  ought 
to  have  examined  them  all,  and  let  me  know  if  any  of  them  would 
be  of  any  use  to  me  !  In  fine,  my  friend,  you  don't  acquit  your- 
self at  all  well  in  your  role  as  traveller  ! 

As  for  me,  I  am  still  in  my  old  hole  and  have  got  no  news 
at  all  to  give  you,  except  indeed  that  the  weather  here  has  been 
shocking  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  Signe, 
a  little  river  midway  between  Cannes  and  the  Esterel  Mountains, 
has  overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded  the  plain,  which  makes 
the  country  look  curious  and  rather  picturesque.  On  the  other 
side  of  me,  the  sea  has  been  stirred  up  by  this  south  wind,  and 
has  been  carrying  on  a  regular  bombardment  just  under  my 
balcony,  so  my  house  has  been  converted  into  a  regular  island 
during  the  night.  All  these  disasters,  though,  have  been  wull 
compensated  for  by  a  real  good  day's  sunshine.  I  feel  warm  once 
again,  and  very  well  in  consequence,  but  I  cannot  sleep  properly 
and  seem  to  have  lost  the  habit  of  eating  altogether,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  take  much  more  exercise  here  than  I  did  in  Paris. 
The  political  disturbances  of  the  beginning  of  the  month  rather 
alarmed  me,  disinterested  though  I  really  am  in  the  question 
altogether.  You  know  how  well  I  knew  the  principal  victim 
(M.  Fould),  though.  I  don't  at  present  know  why  he  was  dis- 
graced exactly.  It  is  evident,  though,  that  a  lady  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  He  has  taken  it  all  far  less  philosophically  than 
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I  expected,  and  than  I  would  have  done  in  his  place.  He  was 
offended,  though,  at  the  way  he  was  treated,  I  believe.  As 
to  the  Liberal  measures,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  think  of 
them.  One  really  wants  to  see  them  carried  out  before  one  can 
judge.  The  principle  is  undoubtedly  right :  it  is  much  better 
to  grant  them  now  than  to  subsequently  have  to  allow  them,  after 
having  given  people  time  to  demand  them  and  to  grow  impatient. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  perhaps  is  looking  to  the  Cham- 
bers in  the  hope  of  finding  sufficient  support  there  to  enable  us 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  our  false  position  in  Italy,  where  we 
have  been  protecting  a  Pope  who  excommunicates  us  by  way  of 
return,  and  where,  for  the  sake  of  this  childish  creature,  who  never 
cared  a  button  for  us,  we  have  nearly  come  to  loggerheads  with 
all  our  friends.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Chambers,  in  their  address^ 
recommend  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  this  will  be  a  good 
excuse  for  recalling  General  de  Goyon  from  Rome,  and  letting 
the  Piedmontese  get  themselves  out  of  the  mess  as  best  they 
can.  My  opinion  is  that,  throughout  France,  the  people  who 
don  black  coats  and  believe  themselves  to  be  the  backbone  of 
the  country  are  all  for  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  once  all  for  the  revolution. 
Their  love  for  the  Papacy  and  Legitimacy  is  not  deep  enough 
to  make  them  wish  to  actually  shield  either  of  them,  though. 
Still,  if  these  people  were  ever  obliged  to  explain  themselves 
categorically,  no  doubt  they  would  uphold  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
vention warmly  enough.  Still,  what  will  the  effect  be  of  the  old 
cry,  which  is  being  raised  once  more,  that  what  really  attracts 
us  in  Italy  is  the  hope  of  further  concessions  there.  I  don't 
know,  but  the  old  Parliamentary  hands  are  beginning  to  prick 
up  their  ears,  I  notice.  M.  Thiers  is  coming  forward  again,  they 
tell  me,  and  I  think  his  example  will  be  widely  followed.  I  am 
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not  at  all  sure  how  the  Ministers,  who  have  actually  got  no  port- 
folios and  yet  have  to  do  the  talking  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  and 
in  the  Senate,  will  get  on,  and  it  will  be  rather  droll  to  see  some 
of  them,  I  think. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  let  me  have  news  of  you  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  do  write  rather  longer  letters.  Don't  forget  to  give 
me  full  details  of  the  Algerian  manners  and  customs,  for  I  shall 
be  much  interested  in  all  you  can  tell  me.  Tell  me  too  what 
sort  of  weather  you  are  having  and  how  you  are. 


LETTER   CCXXX 

CANNES,  December  28th,  1860. 

DEAR  friend,  I  hope  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  lucky  for  you, 
and  the  new  year  still  more  so.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
beautiful  purse  you  have  sent  me.  Purse,  did  I  say  ?  In  truth, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  it  is,  nor  what  one  is  meant  to  put  in  it ; 
still  it  is  very  pretty,  and  the  embroidery  is  really  most  artistic. 
Only  barbarians  can  make  those  sort  of  things.  Our  workmen 
are  lacking  in  sentiment,  and  their  art  is  too  artificial  for  them  to 
be  capable  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Thank  you  for  thinking  of 
sending  me  those  dates  and  bananas  ;  if  I  were  in  Paris  it  would 
be  all  right,  but  you  have  no  idea  how  careless  they  are  here  about 
parcels.  I  had  to  wait  a  week  for  a  pair  of  trousers,  if  I  may  dare 
to  mention  such  a  subject  !  They  went  to  Marseilles,  Nice  and 
God  knows  where  else,  before  reaching  their  destination.  Eat- 
ables will  probably  have  a  still  worse  time  of  it,  so  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  bring  some  with  you  when  you  come  back,  and 
we  will  eat  them  together. 

You  know  you  promised  you  would  learn  all  you  could  about 
Algeria  and  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  you 
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picked  up,  but  I  have  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  anything 
out  of  you.  \Vhatinformationyoudogivemeis  superficial,  and 
you  don't  even  tell  me  your  own  opinion  about  it  either.  Are 
there  not  some  bags  you  buy  at  Algiers — I  fancy  they  come  from 
Constantinople — something  like  our  sabretasches,  and  are  most 
wonderfully  embroidered  ?  What  do  they  cost,  I  mean  the  best 
of  them  ? 

We  have  a  great  many  English  and  Russians  here,  but  rather 
an  inferior  lot  of  both.  My  friend,  M.  Ellice,  is  in  Nice,  and  he 
pays  me  a  visit  here  occasionally.  He  complains  that  there  are 
very  few  people  in  Nice  he  cares  to  talk  to. 

I  see  you  have  had  a  visit  from  M.  Cobden  ;  he  is  a  very 
intelligent  man  and  most  interesting ;  quite  unlike  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  too,  for  his  conversation  is  never  commonplace,  and 
he  is  free  from  prejudice.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  political 
news,  but  my  correspondents  have  given  me  none  lately,  except 
that  they  are  all  busy  doing  nothing.  It  seems  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  age  to  start  out  with  a  great  noise,  and  then  take 
things  easily.  Good-bye ;  keep  well  and  make  the  most  of  all 
your  sunshine. 

LETTER   CCXXXI 

NICE,  January  2Oth,  1861. 

I  AM  here  on  a  visit  to  M.  Ellice,  who  is  having  a  cruel  time 
of  it  with  gout,  and  whom  I  have  come  over  to  try  and  cheer  up. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  cross  the  Pont  Du  Var  without  having 
any  customs  officers  or  policemen  to  deal  with,  and  without 
having  to  show  my  passport.  It  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  annex- 
ation on  our  part,  and  it  makes  one  feel  several  inches  taller  ! 
You  quite  perplex  me  with  the  many  beautiful  things  you 
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describe,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave 
it  all  to  your  discretion  ;  you  must  remember,  though,  that  in  this 
case  you  are  buying  something  for  my  own  personal  use  and  not 
merely  a  present  for  some  one  else,  and  that  I  shall  be  rather 
harder  to  please  than  I  usually  am.  So  I  must  ask  you  to  act 
with  great  circumspection.  In  the  first  place  I  want  you  to  buy 
me  a  gebira,  and  you  can  pay  what  you  like  for  it,  provided  only 
that  it  is  gold  inside,  and  not  out.  Also,  if  you  come  across  some 
pretty  silk  that  will  wash  well,  get  them  to  make  me  a  dressing- 
gown  of  it,  to  button  on  the  left  side  in  the  true  Oriental  fashion. 
You  can  bring  them  all  back  with  you,  for  I  have  no  wish  at  all 
to  wear  silk  dressing-gowns  just  at  present,  there  being  two  feet 
of  ice  on  the  Seine !  What  they  write  me  from  Paris  makes  my 
hair  stand  on  end ;  ten  degrees  of  frost  in  the  day-time  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  at  night !  And  yet  my  President  wanted  me 
there  the  day  after  to-morrow  !  Don't  be  alarmed  if  you  see 
in  the  papers  that  I  am  ill ;  it  is  only  too  true  now  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  I  have  not  been  well  for  some  days.  I  believe  that 
if  I  returned  to  Paris  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  should  be 
absolutely  done  for  in  a  very  few  days  ;  still,  I  think  I  shall  be 
back  about  the  middle  of  February.  Besides  my  extraordinary 
zeal  to  get  back  to  my  duties  at  the  Luxemburg,  I  have  a  speech 
to  make.  A  petition  is  being  presented  for  the  revision  of 
M.  Libri's  case,  and  you  must  know  this  is  quite  a  personal 
matter  with  me  now,  and  that  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject.  I  have  had  a  visit  here  from  M.  Fould,  who  told 
me  some  curious  stories  about  certain  men  and  women  who  are 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  his  case.  I  find  he  has  taken  it  all 
much  more  philosophically  than  I  had  thought.  Still,  I  doubt 
if  he  can  go  on  sulking  much  longer  ;  it  is  so  unlike  the  man  he 
is.  It  seems  that  once  one  has  had  a  red  portfolio  under  one's 
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arm  for  some  time,  one  feels  very  queer  indeed  when  one  loses 
it,  much  as  an  Englishman  might  feel  if  he  happened  to  lose 
his  umbrella  !  Good-bye  ;  I  shall  leave  Cannes  on  February 
8th  probably.  Let  me  have  news  of  you,  and  do  tell  me  when 
you  propose  returning  home,  if  indeed  you  have  any  plans  at 
all  at  present.  We  are  having  beautiful  weather  here,  but  it  is 
not  too  warm.  You  must  be  enjoying  beautiful  warm  weather, 
and  I  congratulate  you.  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER   CCXXXII 

CANNES,  February  i6th,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  write  you  in  rather  a  depressed  mood,  for  I  am 
busy  making  preparations  for  my  journey.  I  start  to-morrow 
morning  and  shall  be  in  Paris  the  next  evening,  that  is,  provided 
I  get  to  Toulon  in  time  to  catch  the  train  there.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  prolong  my  sojourn  here  till  the  address  was  over, 
but  now  they  have  conferred  on  me  an  honour,  which  I  would 
have  been  just  as  pleased  to  be  without,  but  which  of  course 
practically  compels  me  to  get  to  Paris  punctually.  Besides 
this,  they  write  me  that  our  Senate  is  all  for  the  Papacy  and 
for  Legitimacy,  and  that  my  vote  may  be  needed.  The  idea 
horrifies  me,  and  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  thwart 
them,  if  indeed  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  had  some 
visitors  here  the  last  few  days,  and  it  was  this  that  prevented 
me  from  writing  you.  I  had  a  few  friends  from  Paris  and  also 
M.  Ellice,  who  is  spending  a  few  days  with  me.  I  have  had 
to  act  as  guide  and  show  them  all  round  the  place,  as  also  to 
entertain  them. 

Your  absence  from  Paris  has  been  unfortunate  for  me   in 
two  respects.     I  had  quite  forgotten  all  about  the  usual  New 
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Year's  gift  of  books  for  Madame  Lagrene's  daughters,  and  I  had 
also  forgotten  about  a  present  for  Sainte  Eulalie.  There  is 
nothing  here  one  could  possibly  send  to  Paris  except  flowers, 
and  God  knows  in  what  sort  of  state  they  would  reach  their 
destination.  Give  me  your  advice.  I  am  as  embarrassed  as 
usual,  and  this  time  I  can't  transfer  the  burden  on  to  your  shoul- 
ders, as  I  generally  do. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  are  taking  about  a  gebira 
for  me.  I  would  like  a  big  one,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it  on  my  travels. 

The  poor  Duchess  of  —  -  is  an  excellent  person,  though  her 
French  is  not  one  of  her  strongest  points.  She  is  rather  weak, 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  dominated  by  her  husband, 
who  isja  very  uncouth  person.  They  say  that  she  manages 
to  console  herself  very  successfully ,  though  !  If  you  come  across 
her,  remember  me  to  her,  and  remind  her  of  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainment in  Spain  once  upon  a  time.  They  tell  me  that  her 
son,  a  very  good  fellow,  very  good-looking,  and  a  poet  too,  is 
going  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  in  Algiers.  Good-bye, 
dear  friend  ;  keep  well  and  take  good  care  of  yourself. 


LETTER]  CCXXXIII 

PARIS,  March  2ist. 

DEAR  friend,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  have  been  in  a  sort 
of  stupor  ever  since  I  got  back  to  Paris.  First  of  all  came  that 
entertainment  in  the  Senate ;  never  before  have  I  had  to  listen 
to  such  a  lot  of  arrant  nonsense.  Every  one  had  a  speech  he 
had  kept  for  the  occasion,  and  which  he  was  determined  to 
fire  off  somehow.  So  strong  was  the  infection  that  I  delivered  my 
speech  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  without  any  sort  of  preparation. 
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I  felt  very  nervous  at  first,  but  soon  got  over  it    by  remind- 
ing myself  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  absolute 
imbeciles,  and  that  there  was  really  nothing  to  be  nervous  about. 
The  funny  part  of  it,  though,  was  that  M.  Walewsky,  in  favour 
of  whose  budget  I  was  trying  to  speak,  was  offended  at  some- 
thing I  said  about  his  predecessor,  and  gallantly  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  vote  against  me.     M.  Troplong,  next  to  whom  I 
was  sitting  as  his  secretary,  expressed  his  sympathy,  whereupon 
I  made  the  remark  to  him,  "  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  minister 
drink  if  he  is  not  thirsty/'     This  was  of  course  at  once  retailed 
to  M.  Walewsky,  who  took  it  for  an  epigram,  and  he  has  scowled 
at  me  ever  since.    This  does  not  upset  me  very  much  though  ! 

Another  thing  that  annoys  me  is  the  eternal  dinner  in  the  city, 
official  or  otherwise,  always  composed  of  the  same  turbot,  the 
same  filet,  the  same  lobster,  etc.,  and  the  same  annoying  people 
too  that  I  have  met  every  single  time  before. 

But  most  annoying  of  all  are  the  Catholics.  You  have 
no  idea  how  exasperating  they  are.  They  jump  at  you  for 
nothing  at  all,  as  for  example  if  you  fail  to  show  the  white 
of  your  eyes  when  you  hear  them  speaking  of  the  Holy 
Martyr,  or  if  you  ask  in  all  innocence,  as  I  did,  who  this 
martyr  is ! 

The  other  evening  a  lady  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Empress 
of  Austria.  I  said  I  had,  and  that  I  thought  she  was  very 
pretty.  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  she  is  ideal.  "  "  No  !  Her  features  are 
irregular,  but  more  striking  perhaps  than  if  they  were  regular.  " 
"Ah,  Monsieur,  it  is  beauty  indeed.  It  makes  the  tears  come 
into  one's  eyes  from  sheer  admiration."  That  is  a  fair  sample 
of  Society  of  to-day  !  I  flee  from  it  as  I  would  from  the 
plague.  What  has  become  of  the  old-time  Society  of  France  ? 
My  latest  trouble,  though,  was  Tannhduser.  Some  people  say 
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that  its  performance  was  one  of  the  secret  conventions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Villa    Franca  ;    others  say  that  Wagner  has  been 
sent   to  teach   us   to   admire   Berlioz.     Anyhow,  the   thing  is 
monstrous.     It  seems  to  me  I  could  write  something  like  it  to- 
morrow, if  I  could  only  get  my  cat  to  strut  up  and  down  the 
key-board   of   my   piano.     The   Princess   Metternich  bestirred 
herself  to  make  believe  she  understood  what  it  all  meant,  and 
to  lead  the  applause,  which  however  was    not    forthcoming. 
Every   one   yawned,  though  at  first  they  all  tried  to  look  as  if 
they  quite  understood  this  utterly  meaningless  enigma.     Under 
Madame  de  Metternich' s  box,  it  was  suggested  that  here  was 
Austria's  revenge  for  Solferino  !     They  went  on  to  say  they 
were  utterly  bored  with  the  words  and  tired  to  death  of  the  airs. 
I  expect  that  Arabian  music  of  yours  would  be  quite  a  good 
preparation  for  this  infernal  noise  !  It  was  really  quite  a  fiasco. 
Auber  says  it  is  simply  Berlioz  sans  melodic. 

We  are  having  awful  weather  here  :  wind,  rain,  snow  and 
hail,  with  just  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  now  and  then  for  a  change. 
The  sea  always  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  uproar,  and  I  am  quite 
glad  you  are  not  returning  just  at  present. 

Did  I  tell  you  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Blanchard, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  settle  in  the  Rue  de  Crenelle  ?  He  showed 
me  some  very  pretty  water-colours  of  Russian  and  Asian  scenery, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  full  of  character  and  to  show  consider- 
able talent  and  verve. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  news,  but  I  know  none 
which  deserves  to  go  so  far.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  within 
two  months  either  the  Pope  will  have  cleared  out  or  we  will  have 
established  him  where  he  is,  unless  indeed  he  comes  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  Piedmontese.  Things  cannot  go  on  as 
they  are  now.  The  religious  party  are  making  a  great  noise, 
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but  the  French  people  and  the  bourgeois  are  really  anti-Papist. 
I  hope  Isidore  shares  these  sentiments  too,  and  I  believe  he  does. 

I  am  going  to  the  Midi  for  a  few  days'  trip  with  my  ex- 
Minister,  to  get  through  these  annoying  Easter  holidays.  You 
tell  me  nothing  about  either  your  health  or  your  complexion. 
The  former  seems  excellent,  but  has  not  the  latter  been  somewhat 
burnished  ? 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  thank  you  very  much  for  that  gebira. 
Do  come  home  quite  well ;  fat  or  thin,  though,  I  promise  to  recog- 
nize you. 


LETTER   CCXXXIV 

PARIS,  April  2nd,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  home  again,  after  my  Holy  Week  trip,  and 
very  tired  indeed  too,  for  last  night  was  very  frosty  and  bitterly 
cold. 

I  have  been  fairly  well  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  Some  one 
told  me  of  an  excellent  remedy  for  stomach  troubles,  called 
"  Perles  d' Ether."  They  are  tiny  pills,  made  I  know  not 
of  what,  but  are  quite  transparent  and  contain  liquid  ether. 
A  second  after  one  swallows  them,  they  dissolve  and  let  the  ether 
escape.  The  sensation  that  follows  is  very  strange,  but  quite 
agreeable.  I  can  quite  recommend  them  to  you,  if  by  any 
chance  you  ever  need  them. 

You  must  have  been  quite  surprised  to  see  what  Central 
France  looked  like  in  winter,  coming  straight  from  Africa,  as 
you  did.  When  I  come  back  from  Cannes  I  am  always  horrified 
to  see  the  leafless  trees  and  the  damp  dead-looking  soil. 

I  am  awaiting  your  gebira  with  impatience.  If  the  em- 
broidery on  it  is  as  marvellous  as  that  on  the  tobacco  pouchjyou 
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sent  me,  it  must  indeed  be  fine.  I  hope  you  have  brought  back 
with  you  a  quantity  of  dresses  and  other  things,  and  that  you 
will  show  them  to  me  some  day. 

I  don't  know  if  the  people  of are  as  good  Catholics  as 

the  Parisians  are  just  now.  The  truth  is  that  the  salons  here 
are  quite  unbearable  now.  Not  only  have  the  old  religious 
devotees  become  as  bitter  as  verjuice,  but  all  the  ex- Voltairians 
of  the  Opposition  have  become  Papists.  The  only  thing  that 
at  all  consoles  me  is  that  some  people,  who  are  of  neither  one 
party  nor  the  other,  feel  obliged  sometimes  to  attend  mass,  and 
this  annoys  the  other  people  dreadfully.  My  old  Professor,  M. 
Cousin,  who  once  used  to  insist  on  calling  the  Pope  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  is  now  converted,  and  never  misses  a  Mass  by  any 
chance.  They  tell  meM.  Thiers  has  become  very  religious  too, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  it,  for  I  always  had  a  weakness 
for  him. 

I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  yet  when  you  are  likely  to  be  back 
in  Paris,  but  mind  you  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  shall 
be  here  now  for  the  whole  session. 

Tell  me,  dear  friend,  how  you  are,  after  all  the  fatigue  and 
all  the  troubles  you  have  undergone.  Good-bye ;  keep  well, 
and  let  me  have  news  of  you  promptly  and  as  often  as  ever  you 
can. 


LETTER   CCXXXV 

PARIS,  April  24/A,  1861. 

I  AM  writing  the  history  of  a  Cossack  revolutionary  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  name  was  Stenka  Razine,  and  he  died  a  most 
horrible  and  violent  death  in  Moscow,  after  having  been  himself 
responsible  for  the  death  of  quite  a  number  of  Russian  aristocrats, 
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drowning  some  and  hanging  others,  and  of  course  treating  their 
unfortunate  wives  d  la  Cosaque.  I  shall  send  it  to  you  as  soon 
as  it  is  finished,  if  indeed  it  ever  is.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ; 
let  me  have  news  of  you  soon. 

I  live  a  very  busy  and  a  very  dismal  life  just  now,  thanks  to 
that  affair  at  the  Institute  and  to  Madame  Libri's  petition. 


LETTER    CCXXXVI 

PARIS,  May  15^,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  so  busy  the  last  few  days  that  I  have 
kept  putting  off  writing  you.  First,  by-the-bye,  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  return  my  call ! 

Just  now  I  am  the  victim  of  those  old  herrings  that  the  sea- 
men of  Boulogne  have  assuredly  raked  up  specially  to  torment 
us  with.  I  am  only  waiting  now  for  the  Maronite  debate  to 
finish  me  off  altogether.  By  this  I  mean  to  inform  you  that 
we  are  debating,  and  debating  very  bitterly  too  about  herrings 
in  the  Senate  just  now,  and  that  we  are  threatened  with  having 
to  meet  every  single  day  of  the  week.  However,  this  cannot 
last  much  longer. 

I  work  every  night,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  got  to 
where  my  poor  hero's  sufferings  begin  ;  so  you  see  I  am  nearing 
the  end  at  last.  It  is  a  long  story,  not  very  amusing,  but  very 
horrible.  You  will  have  to  read  it  when  it  is  published.  What 
do  you  think  of  Macaulay  ?  Is  it  all  as  good  as  the  commence- 
ment ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  fishermen  of  Boulogne  are  thieves,  and  that 
the  herrings  they  sell  and  pretend  to  have  caught  are  really 
stolen  from  the  English  fishermen  ?  Is  it  true,  too,  that  the 
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English  have  enticed  the  herrings  to  keep  to  their  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  that  they  give  our  French  shores  a  wide  berth  ? 


LETTER   CCXXXVII 

CHATEAU  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU,  June  i$thy  1861. 
DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  here  the  last  two  days,  and  am  thor- 
oughly en  joying  a  good  rest  under  the  trees,  after  all  my  troubles 
of  the  past  week.  I  suppose  you  have  read  all  about  it  in  the 
Moniteur.  I  have  never  seen  people  so  angry  or  so  utterly 
out  of  their  senses  as  those  magistrates  were.  By  way  of  con- 
solation I  tell  myself  that  if,  twenty-one  years  hence,  some  anti- 
quarian chances  to  poke  his  nose  into  this  week's  Moniteur y 
he  will  say  that  there  was  at  any  rate  one  philosopher,  who 
displayed  a  certain  amount  of  moderation  and  calm  in  an  As- 
sembly which  was  evidently  full  of  young  fools.  That  philoso- 
pher is  myself,  and  I  say  it  without  the  least  vanity.  In  this 
country  we  select  our  magistrates  from  people  who  are  too  stupid 
to  earn  their  living  as  advocates ;  we  pay  them  badly,  and,  to 
make  up  for  it,  allow  them  to  be  as  insolent  and  as  surly  as 
they  like.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  affair  is  over  for  the  present, 
but  when  the  session  opens  I  shall  bring  up  Madame  Libri's 
petition  if  possible.  They  have  treated  me  well  here,  and  have 
not  made  fun  of  my  defeat.  I  told  them  very  briefly  just  what 
I  thought  of  the  whole  business,  and  I  take  it  they  decided  I  was 
in  the  wrong.  After  all  the  excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  I 
feel  now  as  if  I  had  got  a  tremendous  weight  off  my  shoulders. 
The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  the  air  of  the  woods  delicious. 
There  are  very  few  people  here.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  establishment  are  as  good  and  kind  as  they  always  are. 
The  Princess  Metternich  is  here  ;  she  is  very  entertaining  in 
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her  own  German  way,  quite  an  odd  mixture  of  the  lorette  and 
grand  dame.  I  don't  suppose  she  is  really  too  much  in  the  mood 
for  the  role  she  has  to  play,  though.  We  are  to  hunt  a  stag 
to-day.  The  evenings  are  somewhat  tedious,  but  they  do  not 
last  so  very  long  after  all.  I  think  I  shall  be  here  another  week, 
though  I  am  really  supposed  to  be  going  next  Sunday.  I 
shall  let  you  know  if  I  am  going  to  stay  longer. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  they  have  just  come  to  look  for  me. 


LETTER   CCXXXVIII 
CHATEAU  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU,  June  24^,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  you  see  I  have  not  moved  yet,  and  I  am  to  stay 
on  till  the  end  of  the  month,  thanks  doubtless  to  Caesar  himself. 
I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  had  a  touch  of  the  sun  and  was 
bad  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  That  is  all  right  now,  but 
I  have  got  a  touch  of  lumbago  instead,  which  I  think  I  must 
have  caught  from  rowing  on  the  lake.  I  have  been  looking  out 
for  a  letter  from  you  impatiently,  but  I  think  I  am  probably 
more  at  fault  in  this  respect  than  you  are.  Yet  what  would 
you  ?  One  does  absolutely  nothing  here,  and  yet  one  is  never 
really  free  for  one  minute.  One  moment  I  am  wanted  to  walk  in 
the  woods,  and  the  next  to  translate  something  or  other.  Time  is 
mostly  spent  in  waiting ;  the  great  philosophy  in  this  country  is  to 
know  how  to  wait,  and  I  have  great  difficulty  in  educating  myself 
in  this  respect.  What  we  are  waiting  for  now  is  the  arrival  of 
the  Siamese  Ambassadors  next  Thursday.  They  say  they  are  to 
present  themselves,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country, 
on  four  paws,  that  is  to  say,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
Some  people  even  add  that  they  will  lick  the  floor,  which  has  to 
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be  especially  sprinkled  with  sugar  candy.  The  ladies  seem  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  they  are  going  to  bring  them  some 
wonderful  presents,  but  I  don't  believe  they  will  bring  anything 
at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  hope  to  take  a  good  deal 
away  with  them. 

Last  Wednesday  I  went  to  Alise  with  the  Emperor,  who  has 
become  quite  an  accomplished  archaeologist.  He  spent  three 
and  a  half  hours,  in  the  most  broiling  sun  I  ever  felt,  examining 
what  is  left  of  Caesar's  fortifications  and  reading  the  Commen- 
taries. We  all  of  us  lost  the  skin  off  our  ears  that  day,  and 
returned  looking  like  a  lot  of  chimney-sweeps. 

We  spend  our  evenings  either  on  the  lake  or  under  the  trees, 
looking  at  the  moon,  and  praying  for  rain.  I  suppose  you  have 
much  the  same  weather  at  N-  — .  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  keep 
well ;  don't  expose  yourself  to  the  sun,  and  let  me  have  news 

of  you  soon. 

•\  * 

IP 

LETTER   CCXXXIX 
CHATEAU  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU,  June  2gth,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  received  the  cigar-holder,  which  I  think  is 
charming,  despite  the  fact  that  I  have  just  been  looking  at  all 
the  presents  the  Siamese  Ambassadors  brought  with  them. 
Our  letters  must  have  crossed.  I  have  been  so  busy  doing  nothing 
here,  that  I  have  had  no  time  at  all  to  write  letters.  However, 
we  are  really  off  at  last  to-night,  and,  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you,  I  shall  be  in  Paris. 

Last  Thursday's  show  was  amusing  enough,  but  it  had  just 
a  flavour  of  "  the  bourgeois  gentleman  "  about  it,  I  thought. 
It  was  a  very  droll  sight,  certainly,  to  see  twenty  men  all  more 
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or  less  black,  and  very  like  a  lot  of  monkeys,  dressed  in  beautiful 
gold  brocade,  wearing  patent  leather  shoes  and  with  their  sabres 
at  their  sides,  all  flat  on  their  stomachs,  crawling  the  whole 
length  of  the  gallery  on  their  hands  and  knees,  each  man's  nose 
just  almost  touching  the  back  of  the  man  in  front  of  him.  If 
you  have  ever  noticed  a  signboard  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  Au  Bonjour 
des  Chiens,  you  will  have  some  sort  of  idea  what  the  show  was  like. 
The  chief  Ambassador  had  the  hardest  task  of  the  lot,  for  he 
had  to  wear  a  gold  embroidered  hat,  which  danced  about  on  his 
head  every  time  he  moved,  and  he  had  also  to  carry  a  large  bowl 
of  gold  filigree  work,  which  contained  two  boxes,  inside  which  we  re 
letters  from  the  King  and  Queen  of  Siam.  These  letters  were 
wrapped  in  little  purses  of  silk  and  gold,  of  truly  wonderful 
workmanship.  When  once  the  letters  had  been  delivered  and  it 
was  a  case  of  retiring,  confusion  reigned  supreme.  The  first  man 
would  collide  with  the  second  man's  face  somewhat  violently, 
and  the  next  would  probably  give  the  one  behind  him  a  dig 
in  the  eye  with  his  sabre,  and  so  on.  It  was  just  like  a 
lot  of  cockchafers  on  a  carpet.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  responsible  for  this  wonderful  entertainment, 
as  he  insisted  on  the  Ambassadors  crawling.  I  believe  they 
think  the  natives  of  Asia  much  more  naive  than  they  really 
are,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  have  had  the 
least  objection  to  walking  like  ordinary  mortals.  The  effect  of 
the  crawling  was  quite  ruined  too,  by  the  Emperor  losing  patience 
after  a  while  and  making  the  cockchafers  get  up,  after  which  he 
talked  to  one  of  them  in  English.  The  Empress  kissed  a  little 
monkey,  whom  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  whom  they 
say  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  Ambassadors  ;  he  ran  along  on 
all  fours  just  like  a  little  rat,  and  looked  quite  an  intelligent 
youngster.  The  Temporal  King  of  Siam  sent  his  photograph 
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and  that  of  his  wife  to  the  Empress.  Thewife  must  be  mosthorribly 
ugly !  The  stuffs  they  brought  would  have  delighted  your  heart. 
Some  were  of  gold  and  silver,  so  lightly  woven  as  to  look 
just  like  the  clouds  one  sometimes  sees  at  a  beautiful  sunset. 
They  presented  the  Emperor  with  a  pair  of  breeches,  the  legs 
of  which  are  embroidered  in  gold,  red  and  green  enamel,  and  with 
a  coat  of  gold  brocade,  which  is  simply  marvellous  and  which 
is  as  flexible  as  a  silk  handkerchief.  The  buttons  are  made  of 
gold  filigree,  with  small  diamonds  and  emeralds  in  the  middle. 
They  use  two  different  shades  of  gold,  one  whitish  and  the  other 
quite  red,  which  combine  very  effectively.  In  short,  I  never 
saw  so  many  lovely  things  together  before.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  about  the  taste  these  savages  display  is  that  the 
colours  never  seem  to  clash  or  look  at  all  gaudy,  though  they 
use  silk  of  every  shade  and  colour  under  the  sun,  as  well  as  gold 
and  silver  in  profusion.  They  all  seem  to  combine  most  mar- 
vellously well,  and  never  to  clash.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I 
think  of  making  a  trip  to  London,  where  I  have  some  business 
to  attend  to  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  there.  This 
will  probably  be  about  the  8th  to  the  loth. 


LETTER   CCXL 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  July  i6th,  1861. 
I  SEE  by  your  last  letter,  dear  friend,  that  you  too  were  as  busy 
as  a  General  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  night  before  a  big 
battle.  I  read  once  in  Tristram  Shandy  that,  whenever 
a  woman  is  about  to  be  confined,  all  the  other  women  in  the 
house  consider  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  bully  and  tease 
any  men  that  come  their  way.  I  suppose  this  explains  why 
you  did  not  write  me  sooner.  I  was  afraid  you  were  treating 
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me  with  supreme  contempt.  I  trust  your  sister  is  well  over 
all  her  troubles  by  this  time,  and  that  your  anxiety  is  at  an 
end.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  news  from  you  officially* 
but  by  this  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  send  me  one  of  the 
usual  printed  circulars. 

Everybody  here  is  talking  about  the  affair  of  M.  Vidil.  I 
knew  him  slightly,  first  in  London  and  afterwards  in  France, 
and  found  him  a  bore.  Here,  where  people  are  just  as 
easily  imposed  upon  as  they  are  in  Paris,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous outcry  against  him.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  he 
had  murdered  his  wife,  and  probably  a  great  many  other  people 
too.  Now  that  he  has  surrendered,  though,  things  have  quite 
changed,  and,  if  he  gets  a  good  advocate,  he  will  probably  get 
off  altogether,  and  we  shall  all  soon  be  weaving  garlands  in 
his  honour.  .  .  . 

You  know,  or  probably  you  do  not  know,  that  there  is  a  new 

Chancellor  here,  Lord  B ,  who  is  an  old  man,  though  he 

doesn't  behave  like  one.  A  lawyer,  called  Stevens,  sent  his 
clerk  to  take  a  document  to  the  Chancellor  the  other  day.  The 
clerk  made  enquiries,  and  discovered  that  milord  had  no  house 
in  town,  but  that  he  very  often  came  up  from  the  country 
and  stayed  at  a  certain  house  in  Oxford  Terrace.  The  clerk 
went  there  and  asked  for  milord.  "  He  is  not  here."  "  Do 
you  think  he  will  be  back  for  dinner  ?  "  "  No,  but  he  is  sure 
to  be  back  later  on,  for  he  always  sleeps  here  on  Mondays." 
The  clerk  left  the  letter,  and  M.  Stevens  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Chancellor  looked  somewhat  askance  at  him  next 
time  they  met.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that  milord's 
establishment  there  is  a  clandestine  one. 

I  have  been  in  London  since  last  Thursday,  and  so  far  have 
not  had  one  moment's  peace ;    I  am  on  my  legs  all  day,  from 
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morning  till  night.  I  have  an  invitation  for  dinner  every  single 
night,  and  there  is  always  a  ball  or  a  concert  afterwards.  Yester- 
day I  went  to  a  concert  at  the  Marquis  of  L 's.  There  was 

not  a  single  pretty  woman  there,  which  is  quite  a  remarkable 
thing  for  London.  To  make  up  for  their  want  of  looks,  though, 
their  dresses  looked  as  if  they  had  all  been  turned  out  by  Brioud. 
I  never  saw  such  coiffures,  though  !  I  shall  probably  be  here 
till  early  in  August. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER   CCXLI 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  July  2$thy  1861. 

TIME  here  passes  somewhat  monotonously,  though  every  night  I 
dine  at  a  different  house,  and  see  different  people  and  different 
things.  Yesterday  I  had  dinner  at  Greenwich,  with  certain 
great  personages,  whose  attempts  at  being  lively  took  the  form, 
not  of  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  windows  like  the  Germans 
do,  but  of  making  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The  dinner  was  abomin- 
ably long,  but  the  whitebait  was  excellent.  We  have  just  been 
unpacking  a  couple  of  cases  of  antiques  here,  which  have  just 
arrived  from  Cyrene,  among  them  being  a  couple  of  statues  and 
some  wonderful  busts,  all  of  them  fairly  old  and  decidedly  Greek. 
M.  Vidil  was  duly  committed  and  is  to  be  tried  at  the  next 
Assizes.  They  will  not  let  him  have  bail.  I  fancy,  though, 
that  the  worst  that  can  befall  him  is  two  years1  imprisonment, 
for,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  once  said,  a  man  has  to  be  a  dreadful 
muddler  to  get  himself  hanged  in  England.  I  went  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  night,  and  listened  to  the  Sardinian 
debate.  Most  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  me  very  verbose,  very 
foolish  and  very  boastful,  especially  Lord  John  Russell,  who  is 
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now  known  by  the  shorter  title  of  Lord  Russell.  M.  Gladstone 
pleased  me.  ... 

I  think  of  returning  to  Paris  about  August  8th.  I  hope 
I  shall  find  you  there,  and  more  or  less  by  yourself  too.  I  believe 
I  am  better  here  than  I  was  in  Paris,  though  the  weather  is 
abominable. 

I  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  my  letter  to  go  and  see  over 
the  Bank.  They  put  four  little  packages  in  my  hands  which 
were  worth  four  millions  sterling,  but  they  would  not  let  me 
take  them  away  with  me.  That  would  have  paid  for  binding  a 
few  of  my  books  !  They  showed  me  a  little  machine  which 
counts  and  weighs  five  thousand  sovereigns  a  day.  The  machine 
hesitates  for  a  moment,  and  then,  if  it  is  a  good  sovereign, 
throws  it  to  the  right,  and  if  it  is  a  bad  one,  to  the  left.  They 
also  showed  me  another  machine,  rather  like  a  little  monkey 
to  look  at.  They  give  him  a  bank  note,  and  he  stoops  down 
and  kisses  it  several  times,  leaving  marks  on  the  note  which 
cannot  be  imitated.  Lastly,  they  took  me  into  the  caves,  and 
I  quite  imagined  I  was  in  the  grottos  of  the  One  thousand  and  one 
Nights.  These  caves  were  full  of  sacks  and  bars  of  gold,  which 
glittered  in  the  gaslight.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 

LETTER    CCXLII 

PARIS,  August  24^,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  here  at  last  and  not  in  any  too  good  a  state 
of  preservation  either.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  result  of 
eating  too  much  turtle  soup,  or  of  rushing  about  in  the  sun, 
but  I  have  got  those  pains  inside  again,  which  had  not 
troubled  me  for  quite  a  long  time.  They  come  on  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  last  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  think  if  one  were  hanged 
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one  would  have  much  the  same  sort  of  sensation.  If  so,  I  have 
no  wish  to  die  that  way  !  I  found  more  work  waiting  for  me 
on  my  return  here  than  I  had  any  wish  for.  Our  Imperial 
Commission,  to  arrange  about  the  Universal  Exhibition,  is  just 
in  process  of  childbirth  ;  we  are  kept  busy  trying  to  persuade 
the  various  owners  to  lend  us  their  pictures,  to  send  to  London. 
It  is  rather  a  risky  thing  to  lend  pictures  in  any  case,  and  it  so 
happens  that  most  of  the  collectors  are  either  Carlist  or  Orleanist, 
and  think  they  are  doing  a  good  deed  when  they  refuse.  I  fear 
we  shall  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  London  next  year,  especially 
as  we  are  only  going  to  exhibit  work  done  within  the  last  ten 
years,  whereas  the  English  will  show  all  the  products  of  their 
school  from  the  year  1762. 

How  are  you  standing  the  tropical  heat  ?  It  rather  consoles 
me  to  hear  that  in  Madrid  the  thermometer  has  been  as  high  as 
forty- four,  a  temperature  surely  quite  worthy  of  Senegal. 

There  is  no  one  in  Paris  now,  a  state  of  things  I  find  quite 
to  my  taste.  For  six  solid  weeks  I  dined  out  every  night, 
and  I  find  it  rather  a  relief  now  to  be  able  to  dine  without  putting 
on  a  white  tie.  I  spent  a  week  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
a  fine  castle  where  one  certainly  enjoyed  plenty  of  solitude. 
It  is  very  flat  country  but  it  is  covered  with  enormous  trees, 
and  is  very  well  off  for  water  too.  The  navigation  there  is 
simply  wonderful.  This  is  near  the  fens  where  Cromwell  came 
from.  The  country  is  full  of  game,  and  you  cannot  walk  a  yard 
without  running  the  risk  of  treading  on  a  pheasant  or  part- 
ridge. ...  I  have  no  plans  at  all  for  the  autumn  yet,  except 
that,  if  Madame  de  Montijo  goes  to  Biarritz,  I  shall  go  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  her.  Nothing  seems  to  console  her,  and 
I  find  her  even  sadder  now  than  when  I  saw  her  last  year,  just 
after  her  daughter  died. 
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It  seems  to  me  you  are  greatly  taken  with  that  swarm  of 
children.  I  cannot  quite  understand  it.  It  strikes  me  you  are 
ready  enough  to  submit  to  any  form  of  tyranny,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  emanate  from  me  !  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER  CCXLIII 

PARIS,  August  315*,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  received  your  letter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  happier  now  than  you  have  been  for  some  time,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  have  not  the  disposition  to  be  very  fond  of 
children  myself,  but  I  can  quite  believe  one  would  become  very 
much  attached  to  a  little  girl  just  as  I  know  one  does  to  a  cat, 
an  animal  which  your  sex  resembles  to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 
I  am  still  more  or  less  of  an  invalid,  and  wake  up  every  morning 
feeling  I  am  going  to  suffocate,  but  it  does  not  last  very  long. 
It  is  very  quiet  here.  Yesterday  I  paid  a  chance  visit  on  the 
Imperial  party,  and  found  only  three  people  at  home  and  they 
were  all  asleep! 

The  weather  is  hot  and  unbearably  heavy  ;  by  way  of  con- 
trast they  write  me  from  Scotland  that  it  has  been  pouring  for 
the  last  fortnight  there,  that  all  the  apples  were  ruined  and  the 
oats  reduced  to  a  sort  of  pulp. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  complete  solitude  here  to  try 
and  do  some  work  I  had  promised  my  master.  I  would  like 
to  take  it  with  me  to  Biarritz,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  getting 
on  with  it  very  fast.  It  is  hard  work  for  me  to  do  anything  just 
now,  and  the  slightest  excitement  costs  me  dear.  I  hope 
however  to  finish  it  next  week.  I  have  a  copy  of  Stenka  Razine 
at  your  disposal.  Remind  me  to  give  it  to  you  next  time  I  see 
you,  and  also  remind  me  to  show  you  a  sketch  of  a  gorilla  I  made 
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last  time  I  was  in  London  and  with  whom  I  was  on  the  friendliest 
of  terms  with  him.     It  is  true  he  was  in  a  cage  ! 

I  have  not  been  reading  much  except  Roman  History  lately, 
but  I  read  the  nineteenth  volume  of  M.  Thiers  with  great  plea- 
sure. It  struck  me  as  being  not  quite  so  carefully  written  as 
the  earlier  volumes,  but  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting. 
Despite  his  anxiety  to  speak  ill  of  his  hero,  he  is  time  after  time 
carried  away  by  his  involuntary  admiration  for  the  man.  He 
tells  me  he  will  have  the  twentieth  volume  ready  in  December, 
and  that  then  he  will  either  make  a  trip  round  the  world  or  go 
and  spend  some  time  in  Italy.  Some  of  Montrond's  stories 
amuse  me  very  much,  and  I  only  regret  I  did  not  hear  them 
from  him  direct,  while  he  was  still  in  this  world.  I  think  M. 
Thiers  describes  him  very  well  as  an  adventurer,  keen  on  his 
work  and  quite  honest  towards  his  employer  while  the  work 
lasted,  in  fact  something  like  Dalgetty  in  the  Legend  of  Mon- 
tr ose. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  our  artists  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  and  regulations  we  have  made  for  the  Exhibition 
in  London  ;  but  when  they  see  the  room  that  has  been  allotted  to 
them,  I  am  afraid  they  will  turn  and  rend  us.  I  have  succeeded 
in  persuading  M.  Duchatel  to  lend  us  La  Source  by  Ingres. 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER    CCXLIV 

BIARRITZ,  September  2Oth,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  still  here,  but  like  a  bird  on  a  branch.  It  is 
not  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  make  plans  far  ahead,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  up  one's  mind  at  the  very  last  moment. 

1 1  is  very  sad  to  see  how  the  days  are  shortening  ;  the  even- 

u 
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ings  here  are  very  long  and  hard  to  get  through  ;  it  is  quite  cold 
after  dinner  now,  and  I  should  say  it  is  a  sheer  impossibility  ever 
to  make  this  house  really  warm,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
doors  and  windows.     This  makes  me  feel  sure  we  shall  not  be 
here  very  much  longer.    When  we  leave  I  think  I  shall  go  and 
pay  M.  Fould  a  visit  at  Tarbes,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  what 
little  good  weather  there  is  still  to  come.     Then  I  shall  go  straight 
to  Paris,  where  I  hope  to  find  you  already  installed.     The  sea 
air  here  is  really  doing  me  good  ;  my  room  looks  right  over  the 
sea,  and  the  slightest  wind  creates  a  regular  tumult.    The  time 
passes  here,    as  it  always   does    in    these    establishments,   in 
doing  absolutely    nothing,  but  one  has  to   be  always  on  the 
alert  in  case  one  is  wanted.    I  work  a  little,  sketch  sometimes 
from  my  window,  and  do  a  lot  of  walking.     There  are  very  few 
people  staying  in  the  villa,  but  there  are  some  that  I  know  and 
like.     I  find  that  time  passes  pleasantly  enough,  though  the 
days  contain  twenty-four  hours,  just  as  they  do  in  Paris.     We 
had  a  charming  drive  along  by  the  Pyrenees  yesterday  ;    near 
enough  to  the  mountains  to  see  how  beautiful  they  are,  and  not 
near  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  going  up  and  down  hill  all  the 
time.     We  lost  our  way  once,  and  could  not  find  a  single  soul 
who  could  understand  a  word  of  French.     This  always  happens 
when  you  get  away  from  Bayonne. 

The  Prince  Imperial  had  a  big  children's  party  yesterday, 
and  the  Emperor  insisted  on  mixing  the  wine  (champagne) 
and  soda-water  for  the  brats.  He  might  just  as  well  have  given 
them  the  wine  neat  though,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they 
were  all  more  or  less  tipsy.  My  head  still  aches  from  the  noise 
they  made. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  have  very  rashly  undertaken  to 
translate  a  Spanish  Memoir,  dealing  with  the  site  of  Munda,  to 
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His  Majesty,  and  am  just  beginning  to  realize  what  a  difficult 
task  lies  before  me. 

You  can  write  me  here  till  the  23rd,  and  after  that  to  care 
of  M.  Fould,  Tarbes.     Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER   CCXLV 

PARIS,  November  2nd,  1861. 

MY  eyesight  is  so  bad  now  that  I  did  not  recognize  you  at  first 
the  other  day.  Why  do  you  come  to  my  part  of  the  city  without 
giving  me  some  sort  of  warning  ?  The  person  who  was  with 
me  asked  who  the  lady  was  with  the  beautiful  eyes. 

I  have  been  working  away  like  a  nigger  for  my  Lord  and 
Master ;  I  shall  see  him  again  in  a  week's  time.  The  idea  of 
spending  a  whole  week  in  tight  breeches  is  a  little  alarming, 
though  !  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  spend  it  in  the  sun !  My 
thoughts  are  already  beginning  to  turn  in  his  direction.  We 
are  threatened  with  another  session,  though,  which  is  very 
annoying.  I  cannot  make  out  why  public  business  cannot  all 
be  transacted  in  the  summer-time ! 

I  have  got  a  book  for  you,  which  is  not  too  bad  ;  my  memory 
is  really  going  altogether,  for  I  got  this  book  specially  bound, 
and  then  discovered  that  I  had  a  copy  already.  You  see  what 
you  gain  by  my  memory  failing  me ! 

My  stiff  neck  is  nearly  right,  but  I  have  been  getting  to  bed 
so  late  the  last  few  nights  that  I  feel  rather  worn  out  and  nervy. 
When  we  meet  next  we  must  discuss  metaphysics.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject I  am  very  fond  of,  because  one  never  can  possibly  wear  it 
out.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 
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LETTER    CCXLVI 

COMPIEGNE,  November  17^,  1861. 

DEAR  friend,  we  are  to  be  here  till  the  24th.     It  was  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Portugal  that  prevented  us  from  indulging  in  all  the 
festivities  that  had  been  got  ready.     They  had  to  postpone  them, 
and  in  consequence  have  kept  us  here.     We  are  fairly  well  off 
and  as  much  at  home  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  place  like 
this.     Our  "  lions  "  here  just  now  are  four    Highlanders,    the 
Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  James  Murray  and  the  Duke's  son  and  his 
nephew.     It  is  rather  comical  to  see  eight  bare  knees  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  all  the  other  men  are  either  in  breeches 
or  tight  trousers.     Yesterday  they  brought  the  Duke's  piper  in, 
and  they  all  four  danced  in  a  manner  calculated  to  frighten  any 
one  out  of  his  senses.     There  are  some  ladies  here,  though,  whose 
crinolines  are  more  alarming  still,  especially  when  they  are  trying 
to  get  into  their  carriages !    As  the  ladies  invited  here  are  specially 
exempted  from  wearing  mourning,  one  sees  legs  of  all  sorts  of 
colours.     I  like  the  red  stockings  very  much  indeed.     In  spite 
of  the  woods  being  damp  and  icy  cold,  and  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
ing-room being  kept  at  a  tropical  temperature,  I  have  so  far 
managed  to  escape  catching  a  cold ;  I  am  rather  depressed, 
though,  and  don't  sleep  any  too  well.    What  do  people  think 
of  the  Emperor's  letter  ?     I  think  it  is  excellent.     He  has  the 
faculty  of  saying  what  he  wants  to,  and  when  he  speaks  as 
sovereign,  he  has  the  art  of  proving  that  he  is  not  made  of  the 
same  second-rate  clay  as  other  people.     I  believe  that  is  just  what 
this  great  nation  wants  in  its  ruler,  for  we  love  not  the  common- 
place here. 

Yesterday  the  Princess was  having  tea,  and  she  asked 

the  footman  aborder  ti  set  bour  le  bain.     Half  an  hour  later  he 
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came  back  with  twelve  kilograms  of  common  salt,  thinking  the 
lady  wanted  to  take  a  salt  bath! 

Some  one  has  given  the  Empress  a  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  prison  by  Muller.  The  Prince  Imperial  asked  who  the  lady 
was,  and  why  she  was  not  in  a  palace.  They  explained  that 
she  was  a  Queen  of  France  and  that  she  was  in  prison.  He 
flew  off  at  once  to  the  Emperor,  and  begged  him  to  show  mercy 
to  the  Queen  he  was  keeping  in  prison.  He  is  a  droll,  and  inclined 
to  be  a  terrible  child.  He  says  he  always  salutes  the  people 
because  they  drove  Louis  Phillippe  out.  Is  he  not  delightful  ? 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER   CCXLVII 

CANNES,  January  6th,  1862. 

DEAR  friend,  I  shall  not  tell  you  of  all  the  sunshine  we  are 
enjoying  here,  for  it  might  be  a  painful  subject  to  you  in  the 
midst  of  all  your  snow.  Even  reading  what  people  write  from 
Paris  makes  me  feel  quite  chilly  ! 

My  neighbour  and  companion  here  just  now  is  M.  Cousin. 
He  has  come  out  to  get  cured  of  laryngitis.  He  chatters  away 
like  a  magpie  and  eats  like  an  ogre,  and  then  is  astonished  that 
all  this  sunshine  does  not  cure  him !  It  is  his  first  visit  here. 
He  is  very  good  company,  for  he  has  the  happy  knack  of  being 
able  to  amuse  everybody.  I  believe  that,  when  he  is  alone  with 
his  servant,  he  chats  away  to  him  just  exactly  as  he  would  to 
the  most  fascinating  Duchess.  The  aristocrats  of  Cannes  are 
amazed  at  him,  and  you  should  see  the  eyes  they  make  when  told 
that  this  man,  who  can  talk  on  any  subject  under  the  sun,  and 
talk  well  too,  has  translated  Homer  and  was  once  Madame  de 
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Longueville's  lover.     The  only  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  never 
stops  talking. 

I  don't  do  much  here.  I  am  studying  botany,  with  a  book 
and  what  flowers  I  can  pick  up  ;  but  every  moment  I  find  myself 
cursing  my  bad  eyesight.  It  is  a  study  I  really  should  have 
commenced  quite  twenty  years  ago,  when  my  eyesight  was  still 
good.  Still,  it  is  rather  amusing,  though  unconscionably  immoral, 
for  there  are  always  six  or  eight  gentlemen  after  every  lady  flower, 
all  of  them  most  anxious  to  offer  her  their  services,  which  she 
accepts  right  and  left,  with  the  most  utter  indifference.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  bring  a  microscope  with  me,  still  with  my  glasses 
I  can  see  the  love-making  going  on  clearly  enough,  and  my 
presence  does  not  seem  to  embarrass  them  in  the  very  least. 
I  do  a  little  sketching,  and  am  reading  in  Russian  the  story  of 
yet  another  Cossack,  who  was  far  better  educated  than  Stenka 
Razine,  but  who  was  unlucky  enough  to  be  called  Bogdan 
Chmielnick.  With  a  name  so  hopelessly  difficult  to  pronounce, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  he  has  remained  so  long  a  nonentity  to 
us  Westerners,  who  can  only  remember  names  derived  from 
either  Roman  or  Greek  sources. 

How  has  the  winter  been  treating  you  ?  And  how  are  you 
getting  on  with  those  children  who  seem  to  absorb  you  so  com- 
pletely ?  It  must  be  rather  an  amusing  task  trying  to  educate 
children.  The  only  animals  I  have  ever  tried  to  educate  are 
cats,  and  they  gave  me  little  enough  satisfaction,  except 
indeed  the  last  one  I  had,  who  was  lucky  enough  to  know  you. 
The  great  trial  with  children  must  be  that  it  takes  one  such  a 
time  to  find  out  what  is  in  their  minds,  and  to  teach  them  to 
think.  It  is  such  a  great  pity  the  brats  cannot  tell  you  how 
it  is  that  their  intelligence  gradually  expands  and  ideas  come 
into  their  heads,  without  their  knowing  how  or  why.  It  is  a  great 
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question  is  whether  it  is  right  to  tell  them  all  the  many  silly  things 
that  were  told  us  when  we  were  children,  or  to  talk  to  them 
quite  rationally.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  both  sides. 

Some  day,  when  you  are  passing  a  bookseller's,  I  wish  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  find  out  if  he  has  a  new  book  on  lan- 
guages, by  Professor  Max  Miiller  of  Oxford,  in  his  catalogue.  I 
don't  know  what  its  name  is,  but  they  tell  me  it  is  excellent.  I 
have  made  friends  with  a  poor  cat  who  lives  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  wood.  I  always  take  him  something  to  eat,  and  directly  he 
sees  me  now  he  nms  to  greet  me.  I  am  quite  sorry  I  cannot 
take  him  home  with  me,  for  his  instincts  are  quite  extraordinary. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  you  in 
good  health,  and  as  flourishing  as  you  were  last  year.  You 
have  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 

LETTER   CCXLVIII 

CANNES,  March  ist,  1862. 

You  are  very  good  to  think  of  that  book  in  the  midst  of  all 
your  worries  ;  if  you  can  manage  to  have  it  for  me  by  the  time 
I  get  back,  I  shall  be  highly  delighted,  but  you  must  not  let  it 
give  you  too  much  trouble,  though. 

My  cousin's  birthday  had  clean  gone  out  of  my  head,  and 
I  only  remembered  it  the  other  day  when  I  had  no  time  left. 
We  will  talk  about  it  when  I  get  back,  if  you  don't  object :  it 
becomes  a  more  and  more  difficult  problem  every  year,  for  I 
have  quite  exhausted  rings,  pins,  handkerchiefs  and  buttons. 
It  is  the  very  devil,  though,  to  find  something  new. 

It  is  no  less  difficult  a  problem  to  find  new  novels.  The 
authors  of  the  last  ones  I  have  read  really  deserve  severe  chastise- 
ment for  their  pains. 
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I  am  going  to  spend  three  days  at  my  doctor's,  not  far  from 
here.  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow.  When  I  get  back,  I  shall  think 
seriously  of  moving  on  to  Paris.  I  do  not  at  all  regret  not  having 
taken  part  in  this  row  that  has  been  going  on  at  the  Luxemburg, 
which  was  really  worthy  of  a  lot  of  third  class  schoolboys. 
Still  less  do  I  regret  not  having  taken  part  in  the  Academic 
elections,  or  so-called  elections,  which  took  place  the  other  day. 
We  are  clearly  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  clericals  now,  and 
soon  it  will  be  impossible  to  be  a  candidate  at  all  unless  one  can 
produce  a  written  guarantee  that  one  has  been  to  confession. 
Up  to  the  present  time  these  gentlemen  have  not  really  given  us 
much  trouble,  but  I  am  afraid  that  time  and  success  will  make 
them  very  difficult  indeed  to  deal  with. 

You  cannot  imagine  anything  lovelier  than  this  country 
in  fine  weather.  To-day,  though,  mirabile  dictu,  it  is  not  at 
its  best,  for  it  has  been  raining  since  early  morning  ;  all  the 
woods  are  one  mass  of  violets  and  anemones,  and  any  number 
of  other  flowers  whose  names  I  don't  know. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  and  not  for  long,  I  hope  !  I  hope 
to  find  you  looking  as  well  as  you  did  when  I  last  saw  you,  which 
is  more  than  two  months  ago  now.  Don't  get  any  thinner,  or 
any  stouter  either ;  don't  worry  too  much,  but  try  and  think 
of  me  sometimes.  Good-bye. 


LETTER    CCXLIX 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  May  i2th,  1862. 

As  for  the  Exhibition,  frankly  I  must  say  it  is  not  first-rate, 
and  so  far  I  think  it  has  been  rather  a  fiasco.  It  is  true 
everything  is  not  unpacked  yet,  but  our  building  is  horrible, 
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for,  though  it  is  very  large,  there  seems  no  air  in  it  at  all.  One 
has  really  to  walk  round  and  lose  one's  way  before  one  realizes 
how  big  it  is.  Every  one  says  there  are  some  very  fine  things 
here,  but  so  far  I  have  seen  nothing  at  all  outside  Class  30,  to 
which  I  belong,  and  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  report.  I  find 
that  in  taste  and  the  art  of  arranging  the  English  have  made 
wonderful  progress  lately.  We  are  still  better  than  they  are  in 
making  furniture  and  wall-papers,  but  we  are  in  a  bad  way,  and 
if  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  we  shall  soon  be  left  far  behind. 
Our  Committee  has  a  German  Chairman  ;  he  thinks  he  can 
speak  English,  but  one  can  hardly  understand  a  single  word  he 
says.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  our  meetings ;  not  one 
of  us  knows  exactly  what  we  are  discussing,  but  still  we  all  vote ! 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  have  got  some  English  industrials  in 
our  Class,  and  we  shall  have  to  give  these  gentlemen  some 
medals,  which  they  certainly  do  not  deserve. 

I  am  simply  overwhelmed  with  speeches  and  entertainments 
of  one  kind  and  another.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  dining 
with  Lord  G—  — .  Instead  of  one  long  table,  he  had  three 
small  ones,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  conversation  a  general 
one,  but  as  the  guests  knew  each  other  but  slightly,  there  was 
very  little  conversation  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  evening 
I  was  at  Lord  Palmerston's  house.  The  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor's wife  was  there,  and  she  kept  catching  all  the  ladies'  dresses 
with  the  big  sabres  she  wore  round  her  waist.  I  saw  some  very 
pretty  women  there  and  some  abominably  ugly  ones  too.  They 
all  gave  us  a  complete  exhibition  of  their  shoulders  and  other 
attractions,  odious  in  the  case  of  the  ugly  women,  admirable 
in  the  case  of  the  pretty  ones,  but  impudent  alike  in  both  cases. 
I  don't  think  the  English  notice  these  things ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend. 
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LETTER    CCL 

BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  June  6th,  1862. 
DEAR  friend,  the  end  of  my  trouble  here  is  in  sight  at  last.     My 
report  to  the  International  Jury,  in  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon, 
without  one  French  word  in  it,  was  duly  read  yesterday,  and 
I  got  through  it  as  quickly  as  I  could.      I  still  have  to  make  a 
report  to  my  Government,  but  I  shall  soon  be  free  now,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  be  able  to  start  for  Paris  some  time  between 
the  15th  and  the  2Oth  of  this  month.     You  would  do  well 
to  write  me  before  the  I5th  and  tell  me  what  your  plans  are.     I 
certainly  think  the  Exhibition  is  a  failure.     The  managers  can 
beat  their  drums  for  all  they  are  worth,  but  they  can't  attract 
the  crowd.     They  need  quite  fifty  thousand  visitors  a  day  to 
avoid  making  a  loss,  and  so  far  the  numbers  have  fallen  far  short 
of  that.     The  smart  crowd  refuse  to  come  now  that  the  entrance 
is  only  one  shilling,  and  the  lower  classes  do  not  seem  to  find  the 
show  much  to  their  liking.     The  Restaurant  is  atrociously  bad, 
but  the  American  bar  is  rather  amusing.      You  get  weird  drinks 
there,  all  more  or  less  diabolical,  which  you  drink  through  straws, 
and  which  rejoice  in  the  names  of  "  Mint  Julep  "  "  Raise  the 
Dead/'  etc.     All  these  drinks  are  made  of  gin,  more  or  less 
disguised.     I  dine  in  town  every  night  till  the  I5th,  after  which 
I  am  going  to  Oxford,  to  pay  M.  Max  Miiller  a  visit,  and  to 
see    some    old   books   in    the      Bodleian    Library,    then    for 
Paris.     I  am  really  tired  of  British  hospitality  and  of  British 
dinners,  which  all  seem  to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  same  inex- 
perienced cook !     You  cannot  imagine  how  anxious  I  am  to  sample 
some  Pot-au-fer  once  again.     By-the-bye,  I  don't  know  if  I  told 
you  that  my  old  cook  is  leaving  me  because  she  wants  to  go  back  to 
her  home  in  the  country.     She  has  been  with  me  for  twenty-five 
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years  too  !  It  is  very  annoying  indeed,  for  there  is  nothing 
I  dislike  so  much  as  seeing  new  faces  round  me. 

Two  important  events  have  taken  place  the  last  few  days, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  result  of  them  may  be. 
One  is  the  defeat  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  other  is  the  defeat  of  all  the  Derby  favourites.  London  is 
full  of  dismal  faces  in  consequence,  which  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
see.  A  lady  in  the  stand  fainted  when  she  realized  that  Marquis 
had  been  beaten  by  a  head  by  a  regular  boor  of  a  horse,  with  no 
sort  of  pedigree  !  M.  Disraeli,  though,  puts  a  better  face  on  it, 
for  he  was  present  at  all  the  balls  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER   CCLI 

PARIS,  July  17^,  1862. 

I  WILL  not  tell  you  how  disappointed  I  was.  I  only  wish  I  could 
think  you  were  too,  but  I  feel  certain  that  if  you  really  wanted 
to  see  me  half  as  much  as  I  want  to  see  you,  you  would  have  found 
some  way  of  keeping  the  others  waiting.  I  have  spent  three 
very  annoying  days  since  you  left.  My  poor  old  Caroline 
died  at  my  house,  after  a  lot  of  suffering,  which  leaves  me  with- 
out a  cook,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  I  shall  do.  Directly 
she  was  dead,  all  her  nieces  arrived  to  dispute  possession  of  what 
she  has  left  behind  her.  It  seems  she  has  left  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  francs,  and  my  friends  point  out  that  she  could  not 
possibly  have  amassed  this  sum  out  of  her  wages.  I  do  not 
believe  she  ever  cheated  me  though,  but  even  if  she  did,  I  would 
very  gladly  put  up  with  it,  if  only  things  could  remain  as  they 
were.  One  of  her  nieces  took  the  cat,  which  I  had  quite  intended 
to  keep.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  a  cat  like  the  deceased 
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Matifas,  who,  you  remember,  found  you  so  much  to  his  liking, 
but  I  am  off  to  the  Pyrenees  soon,  and  so  should  not  have 
time  to  educate  one.  All  my  friends  tell  me  that  the  waters  at 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre  are  sure  to  do  me  an  immense  amount  of 
good,  but  I  am  not  very  sanguine  ;  still,  there  are  some  fine 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  some  friends 
near  there  too.  M.  Panizzi  is  to  come  and  fetch  me  on  the 
5th  August,  and  we  are  to  return  together  by  way  of  Nimes, 
Avignon  and  Lyons.  I  hope  to  get  back  to  Paris  about  the  same 
time  as  you  do. 

Madame  de  Montijo  arrived  last  week  ;  she  is  very  much 
changed,  and  it  was  quite  sad  to  see  her.  Nothing  can  console  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  I  find  her  even  less  resigned  now 
than  the  very  day  after  her  death.  I  dined  at  Saint-Cloud  last 
Thursday  ;  it  was  a  very  small  party,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
myself.  It  struck  me  that  they  are  less  Papist  than  is  generally 
supposed,  for  they  let  me  speak  my  mind  on  several  matters 
without  ever  once  calling  me  to  order.  The  little  Prince  is 
charming ;  he  has  grown  quite  a  couple  of  inches,  and  is  quite  the 
finest  child  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  We  finish  our  work  on  the  Cam- 
pana  Museum  to-morrow.  The  friends  of  the  buyers  are  furious 
with  us  and  are  attacking  us  in  all  the  newspapers.  One  would  not 
have  to  say  very  much  to  show  up  the  follies  they  have  been  guilty 
of,  or  the  utter  rubbish  they  have  been  landed  with  as  antiques. 

It  is  horribly  hot  here,  but  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it. 
They  tell  me  it  is  good  weather  for  wheat ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 

LETTER   CCLII 

BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE,  August  i6th,  1862. 
DEAR  friend,  Panizzi  and  I  have  been  here  the  last  three  days. 
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after  a  very  tiring  journey  in  a  baking  sun.  He  has  left  us  now, 
(I  mean  the  sun),  and  the  weather  is  worthy  of  London,  for  there 
is  a  continual  fog  and  a  drizzling  rain,  which  wets  you  to  the 
bone  though  you  cannot  see  it.  I  have  met  an  old  friend  of 
mine  here  who  is  now  a  doctor.  He  sounded  me,  tapped  me  all 
over,  and  discovered  that  I  was  suffering  from  two  deadly  diseases 
of  which  he  has  undertaken  to  cure  me,  on  condition  that  I 
drink  three  glasses  every  day  of  a  certain  water,  which  is  hot 
and  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  taste,  and  which  does  not  make 
me  feel  sick  like  most  of  these  waters  do.  Besides  this,  I  have  to 
bathe  in  a  spring  where  the  water  is  warm  and  very  pleasant  to 
one's  skin.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  is  really  doing  me  good. 
I  certainly  get  those  palpitations  in  the  morning  still,  and  don't 
sleep  too  well,  but  I  have  an  appetite  at  last.  You  will  probably 
conclude  from  all  this  that  I  am  really  extremely  well ! 

There  are  not  many  people  here,  and  practically  no  one  I 
know,  which  suits  me  extremely  well.  English  people  and 
plums  have  both  alike  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  this  year. 
There  are  balls  twice  a  week,  but  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  to  them  ;  they  also  have  amateur  concerts.  I  have  been 
to  one  of  them,  and  one  is  quite  enough  for  me  !  They  made  me 
undergo  a  musical  mass  yesterday,  which  I  attended,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  gendarmes  !  However,  I  absolutely  declined 
the  sub-prefect's  invitation  for  the  evening,  not  wishing  for  too 
many  catastrophes  in  one  single  day !  The  country  looks 
lovely,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  properly  as  yet.  I  shall  make  some 
sketches  as  soon  as  ever  we  get  a  little  sunshine. 

What  has  become  of  you  ?  Do  write  me !  I  would  love  to 
show  you  the  incomparable  loveliness  of  the  country  here,  and 
especially  of  the  lakes,  to  which  even  crystal  is  not  fit  to  be 
compared.  It  would  be  very  nice  to  chat  with  you  under  the 
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great  beech-trees.     Are  you  still  in  the  clutches  of  the  sea  and 
those  old  mariners  ? 

Good-bye,  dear  friend* 


LETTER   CCLIII 

BAGNERES-DE-BIGORRE,  September  ist,  1862. 
DEAR  friend,  many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  answer  you  to 
N—  — .  A  propos  of  the  quarrels  between  your  old  seamen, 
you  have  felt  at  -  -  exactly  what  one  always  feels  after  one 
has  been  living  in  Paris.  The  petty  quarrels  and  petty  business 
of  the  country  seem  so  utterly  contemptible  and  so  pitiable, 
that  one  feels  quite  sorry  for  people  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
to  live  there.  It  is  quite  certain,  though,  that  after  a  few 
months  one  behaves  exactly  as  the  natives  do,  becomes  inter- 
ested in  all  this  sort  of  thing,  and  "in  fact  becomes  completely 
provincial.  This  is  rather  a  sad  thing,  to  have  to  say  of  the 
human  intellect,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  takes  what  nourishment 
is  given  it  and  is  content  with  that. 

Last  week  I  went  on  a  mountain  expedition  to  see  a  farm 
belonging  to  M.  Fould.  It  is  situated  beside  a  small  lake,  with 
the  most  beautiful  panorama  imaginable  in  front  of  it,  surrounded 
with  those  huge  trees  that  one  sees  so  seldom  in  France.  We 
had  a  capital  dejeuner  too.  There  were  any  number  of 
horses  and  cattle,  all  very  good  ones  too,  and  looked  after  in  quite 
the  English  style.  They  showed  me  a  donkey  whose  duty  in 
life  it  is  to  bring  mules  into  this  world.  He  is  an  enormous  brute, 
as  big  as  a  horse,  and  very  ugly.  It  seems  he  requires  a  lot  of 
tempting  before  he  can  be  induced  to  bestow  his  favours  on  the 
mares.  You  would  be  furious  if  I  gave  you  details.  I  can  see 
the  face  you  would  make  from  here  ! 
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Everybody  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  stupid  every 
single  day.  A  propos  of  this,  by-the-bye,  have  you  read  Les 
Miserables,  and  do  you  understand  what  people  are  saying 
about  it  ?  This  again  is  one  of  those  things  that  make  me 
believe  that  human  beings  are  really  inferior  to  monkeys. 

The  waters  are  doing  me  good.  I  sleep  well  and  have  quite 
a  good  appetite,  though  I  do  not  take  much  exercise,  my 
companion  not  being  a  very  active  soul.  I  expect  to  be  here 
about  another  week'  and  shall  then  go  either  to  Biarritz  or 
Provence.  We  have  given  up  our  idea  of  going  to  Lake 
Majeur,  the  place  we  were  going  to  stay  at  not  being  able  to 
receive  us  at  present.  At  the  latest  I  shall  be  in  Paris  by 
October  ist. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  and  mind  you  write  me. 


LETTER   CCLIV 

BIARRITZ,  VILLA  EUGENIE,  September  2fjth)  1862. 
DEAR  friend,  I  am  still  writing  you  to  -  — ,  though  I  don't 
know  in  the  least  what  your  movements  are  ;  it  seems  to  me, 
though,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be  returning  to  Paris  yet 
awhile.  If,  as  I  hope,  you  are  having  the  same  lovely  weather 
that  we  are,  you  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  smelly  asphalts  of  Paris. 
Here  am  I  at  the  seaside,  and  I  am  breathing  better  than  I 
have  done  for  quite  a  long  time.  The  waters  at  Bagn£res 
were  beginning  to  do  me  much  harm.  They  assured  me  that  it 
was  a  good  sign,  really,  and  showed  that  they  were  taking  effect. 
The  fact  is,  though,  that  as  soon  as  I  got  away  from  Bagn£res 
I  felt  quite  a  different  person  ;  the  sea  air  and  also,  perhaps,  the 
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august  cuisine  here  have  done  much  towards  curing  me.  The 
cooking  at  our  hotel  at  Bagneres  was  abominable,  and  I  really 
believe  they  were  trying  to  poison  us  off  by  slow  degrees.  There 
are  very  few  people  here  at  the  Villa,  and  all  of  them  are  very 
nice  and  old  friends  of  mine.  In  the  town  there  are  not  a  great 
many  people  either,  and  most  of  them  are  either  Spaniards  or 
Americans.  Tuesday  is  reception  day  here,  and  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  to  keep  the  northern  and  southern  Americans  well 
apart,  for  fear  they  should  try  and  eat  each  other !  On  Tuesday 
of  course  one  has  to  dress  up,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  week  there 
is  none  of  that  sort  of  thing ;  the  ladies  simply  dine  in  their 
ordinary  dresses,  while  we  of  the  ugly  sex  don  our  frock-coats. 
There  is  not  one  castle  in  France  or  in  England  where  one  is 
really  so  free  and  so  sans  etiquette,  nor  could  one  possibly  find  so 
gracious  a  host  and  hostess  anywhere  else.  We  have  had  some 
splendid  walks  in  the  plains  which  skirt  the  Pyrenees  and 
always  get  home  with  most  prodigious  appetites.  The  sea, 
which  is  generally  very  rough  here,  has  been  surprisingly  smooth 
the  last  week  ;  but  of  course  it  can't  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  especially  the  Mediterranean  near  Cannes.  The 
lady  bathers  are  very  comic  in  the  dresses  they  wear.  There 

is  a  certain  Madame  —  who  is  exactly  the   colour  of  a 

turnip,  and  who  dresses  in  blue  and  powders  her  hair.  They 
suggest  it  is  ashes  she  puts  on  her  hair,  and  that  she  does  it  in 
consequence  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  her  coun- 
try !  In  spite  of  all  the  walks  we  take  and  of  the  excellence  of 
the  cooking,  I  find  time  to  do  a  little  work.  I  have  written  more 
than  half  a  volume  at  Biarritz  and  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  yet 
another  story  of  a  Cossack  hero,  which  I  intend  sending  to  the 
Journal  des  Savants.  A  propos  of  books,  by-the-bye,  did  you 
read  Victor  Hugo's  speech  at  a  dinner  of  Belgian  publishers  and 
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other  swindlers  at  Brussels  lately  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this 
fellow,  who  has  such  wonderful  ideas  at  his  disposal,  has  not 
sense  or  discretion  enough  to  keep  himself  from  talking  the 
most  abject  platitudes,  quite  unworthy  of  a  self-respecting  man. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  become  intoxicated  on  his  own  words,  and 
does  not  take  even  trouble  to  think  now.  The  twentieth 
volume  of  Thiers  pleased  me  as  much  as  it  did  you.  It  must  have 
been  immensely  difficult,  in  my  opinion,  to  really  extract  any- 
thing from  the  immense  medley  of  various  conversations  which 
took  place  at  St.  Helena  and  which  have  been  reported  by  Las 
Casas,  and  really  Thiers  has  got  out  of  it  most  wonderfully  well. 
I  like  the  way  he  give  his  views,  too,  and  the  way  he  compares 
Napoleon  with  other  great  men.  He  is  rather  severe  on  both 
Alexander  and  Caesar ;  however,  there  is  much  truth  in  what 
he  says  of  Caesar's  absolute  lack  of  virtue.  Every  one  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  here  just  now,  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  not  too  much  love  felt  for  my  hero. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  keep  well  and  don't  be  too  ready 
to  sacrifice  yourself  for  other  people;  for  in  time  they  come  to  take 
it  all  for  granted,  and  what  you  do  to-day  and  find  a  pleasure  in 
doing,  you  will  one  day  find  quite  the  opposite,  and  yet  you  will 
feel  obliged  to  do  it  all  the  same. 

Good-bye  again  ! 


LETTER   CCLV 

PARIS,  October  2$rd,  1862. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  leading  a  very  busy  life  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  that  is  why  I  have  been  so  long  in 
answering  your  letter.  I  came  back  from  Biarritz  with  my 

x 
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Sovereigns.  We  were  all  feeling  rather  depressed,  the  result,  I 
think,  of  our  being  poisoned  with  vert-de-gris.  The  cooks  all 
swore  they  had  cleaned  their  saucepans  properly,  but  I  place  no 
credence  in  all  their  oaths.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  fourteen 
people  in  the  town  have  been  suffering  from  cramp  and  sickness, 
but  I  was  once  before  poisoned  with  vert-de-gris  and  so  I  know 
the  symptoms,  and  I  persist  in  my  opinion.  I  stayed  one  or  two 
days  in  Paris,  bustling  about  all  the  time,  and  then  went  to 
Marseilles  to  help  to  inaugurate  the  new  steamship  line  to  China. 
You  can  well  imagine  that  such  a  ceremony  could  not  possibly 
go  off  without  me  !  The  ships  are  so  fine,  and  the  little  cabins 
so  well  arranged,  that  it  made  me  feel  quite  keen  to  go  to  China 
myself.  I  managed  to  resist  the  temptation,  however,  and  con- 
tented myself  with  a  sea  bath  instead !  You  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  too  much  impressed  by  Victor  Hugo's  discourse.  It 
was  a  case  of  words  without  ideas  really,  like  his  Les  Orientates. 
I  really  must  read  you  one  of  Mdme.  de  Sevigny's  letters,  just 
to  show  you  what  prose  should  be,  and,  if  you  still  have  a  liking 
for  common-sense  and  for  ideas,  you  must  read  Thiers'  twentieth 
volume  again,  really  the  best  of  the  lot.  I  have  read  it  twice, 
and  enjoyed  it  even  more  the  second  time,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  I  shall  not  read  it  a  third. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  your  plans  are.  Here 
are  mine  :  I  am  going  to  Compiegne  about  the  8th  of  next  month, 
and  shall  stay  there  until  after  the  Empress'  birthday,  that  is 
till  about  the  2oth.  Am  I  to  see  you  before  I  go  to  Compiegne, 
or  must  it  be  afterwards  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  country  must 
be  very  cold  and  very  damp  just  now,  and  that  you  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  getting  back.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  hope 
your  appetite  and  health  generally  are  still  excellent. 
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LETTER   CCLVI 

PARIS,   November   $thy    1862. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  invited  to  Compiegne,  to  stay  till  the  iSth. 
I  shall  be  in  Paris  till  three  o'clock  on  the  loth,  and  hope  to 
see  you.  Write  me  a  long  letter  and  give  me  all  your  news.  I 
don't  altogether  approve  of  your  latest  taste  in  literature.  I 
am  reading  a  book  just  now,  which  I  think  might  amuse  you; 
it  is  the  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by  Motley. 
You  can  have  it  any  time  you  want  it.  It  consists  of  no  less 
than  five  huge  volumes ;  but,  though  not  too  well  written,  it 
reads  well  and  is  very  interesting.  He  is  very  partial,  a  keen 
anti-Catholic  and  anti-monarchist ;  still  he  has  gone  into  the 
subject  very  thoroughly  indeed,  and  is  evidently  a  man  of 
genius,  even  though  he  is  an  American. 

I  have  got  a  bad  cold,  which  has  touched  up  my  lungs ; 
some  day  you  will  hear  that  I  have  ceased  to  breathe  altogether, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  these  lungs  of  mine.  This  really  ought 
to  induce  you  to  be  very  nice  to  me  in  the  meantime  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ! 


LETTER   CCLVII 

CANNES,  December  $thy  1862. 

DEAR  friend,  I  arrived  here  between  two  regular  downpours, 
and  for  four  days  I  really  thought  that  the  sun  must  have  ceased 
to  exist,  even  at  Cannes.  When  it  once  starts  raining  in  this 
country,  it  is  no  joke,  I  can  tell  you  !  The  low  country  between 
Cannes  and  Esterel  was  turned  into  a  regular  lake,  and  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  going  out.  However,  in 
the  midst  of  this  downpour,  the  air  was  deliciously  fresh.  Since 
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my  breathing  arrangements  have  gone  wrong,  I  have  become 
as  particular  in  the  matter  of  air  as  the  Romans  were  in  the 
matter  of  water.  But  luckily  it  did  not  last  long.  Three  days 
ago  the  sun  came  out,  radiant  as  ever,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
living  with  my  windows  wide  open,  and  find  it  almost  too  hot. 
There  are  some  flies  about,  though,  just  by  way  of  reminding  one 
that  life  has  its  troubles.  Before  leaving  Paris  I  consulted  a  big 
doctor,  for  I  fancied  I  was  in  a  bad  way  and  wanted  to  know 
how  far  off  my  funeral  was  likely  to  be.  I  was  rather  pleased 
with  the  result  of  my  consultation :  firstly,  because  he  told  me 
that  this  ceremony  was  not  so  near  at  hand  as  I  had  imagined ; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  explained  anatomically  and  clearly 
what  was  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble.  I  fancied  my  heart 
was  wrong,  but  not  at  all ;  it  is  my  lungs.  It  is  true  I  shall 
never  be  cured  ;  but  there  is  a  way  of  preventing  pain,  and  that 
means  a  great  deal,  if  not  everything.  You  have  no  idea  how 
lovely  the  country  looks  after  all  this  rain.  There  are  any 
quantity  of  May  roses,  the  jasmins  are  just  beginning  to  blossom, 
and  there  are  any  number  of  wild  flowers  out,  each  one  more 
beautiful  than  the  last.  I  would  love  to  study  botany  with 
you  in  the  woods  round  here  :  you  would  find  them  finer  than 
Bellevue.  I  have  received  here,  though  I  don't  know  from  whom, 
Flaubert's  last  volume  :  he  wrote  Madame  B ovary,  which  I 
believe  you  have  read,  though  you  will  not  admit  it.  I  find 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  genius  about  it,  though  somewhat  wasted 
under  the  garb  of  Realism.  His  new  novel  is  called  Salammbo. 
In  any  other  place  than  Cannes,  that  is  anywhere  where  there 
was  even  a  treatise  on  cookery  to  read,  I  should  probably  never 
have  opened  the  book.  It  is  a  story  of  Carthage,  the  date  a  little 
before  the  second  Punic  war.  There  are  some  pages  which  will 
please  you  hugely,  for  you,  like  all  your  sex,  love  affectation.  I 
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hate  it,  and  it  makes  me  furious.  Since  I  have  been  here,  and 
especially  since  the  rain,  I  have  been  working  at  my  treatise  on 
the  Cossacks.  I  shall  soon  be  sending  a  second  article,  and  I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  the  last.  I  find  I  forgot  to  bring  with  me 
a  map  of  Poland,  and  I  am  rather  embarrassed  over  the  Polish 
names  in  consequence,  for  I  have  only  a  Russian  translation 
with  me.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  way  of  gaining  such  in- 
formation within  easy  reach,  do  try  and  find  out  if  a  town 
which  is  called  Lwow  in  Russian  is  not  the  same  as  Lemberg  in 
Gallicia.  You  would  be  doing  me  a  real  service. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  hope  winter  is  not  treating  you  too 
severely,  and  that  you  take  care  not  to  catch  cold.  Is  that 
little  niece  of  yours  always  amiable  ?  You  must  not  spoil  her, 
for  that  would  only  be  the  worse  for  her  in  the  long  run.  I  would 
very  much  like  you  to  go  and  see  my  friend  M.  Augier's  piece, 
and  tell  me  candidly  exactly  what  you  think  of  it.  Good-bye 
again. 


LETTER   CCLVIII 

CANNES,  January  $rdy   1863. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  begun  the  new  year  very  badly  with  an 
attack  of  lumbago,  so  severe  that  I  could  scarcely  move.  That 
just  shows  what  one  scores  by  living  in  a  beautiful  climate  like 
this  ;  until  the  sun  is  on  the  horizon  one  really  might  think  it 
was  summer,  but  directly  he  has  gone  to  rest,  there  follows  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  damp  cold  which  finds  its  way  into  your 
very  marrow-bone.  It  is  just  the  same  as  in  Rome,  except  that 
here  it  is  cold  you  have  to  guard  against ,  and  in  Rome  it  is  fever. 
To-day  my  back  has  more  or  less  regained  itsj  usualVelasticity, 
and  so  I  am  starting  to  walk  again.  I  had  a  visit  from  my  old 
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friend,  M.  Ellice,  who  refreshed  my  store  of  news  and  ideas, 
strangely  shrivelled  up  by  my  long  sojourn  in  Provence.  This 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  only  serious  inconvenience  of  living 
out  of  Paris.  One  so  very  soon  becomes  an  utter  blockhead,  and, 
unless  one  happens  to  share  my  confrere,  M.  de  Laprade's 
tastes,  (who  wants  to  grow  into  an  oak,)  the  transformation  is  not 
altogether  a  pleasing  one. 

If  I  continue  to  keep  well,  I  shall  probably  return  to  Paris 
about  the  2Oth  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  which 
they  tell  me  will  be  both  interesting  and  heated.  When  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  this  respect,  I  shall  return  once  more  to  the  sun, 
for  February  in  Paris  would  most  assuredly  finish  me  off  alto- 
gether. 

You  are  quite  wrong  not  to  read  Salammbo.  It  is  quite 
true  that  it  contains  even  more  tortures  and  horrors  than  did 
Chmielnicki  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  interesting  and  clever  in  its 
way,  and  it  gives  you  an  amusing  idea  of  the  author  and  a  still 
more  amusing  idea  of  his  admirers,  the  bourgeois,  who  want  to 
discuss  things  now  with  decent  people.  It  is  these  very  bour- 
geois whom  my  friend  Augier  so  abuses.  They  assure  me  that 
no  self-respecting  person  will  admit  that  he  has  been  to  see 
"  Le  fils  de  Giboyer."  In  spite  of  all  this,  though,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  theatre  is  doing  well  out  of  the  piece,  and  so  is  the 
author.  I  can  recommend  to  your  notice  a  novel  of  Tour- 
guenief  s,  which  will  appear  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes 
of  the  I5th.  I  have  read  it  in  Russian,  and  am  expecting  the 
proofs  here.  It  is  called  Fathers  and  Sons,  and  shows  the  con- 
trast between  the  generation  that  is  passing  away  and  that  of 
the  present  day.  The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  man  of  the  present 
day,  a  socialist,  materialist  and  realist,  but  for  all  that  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  an  interesting  person.  His  is  quite  an 
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original  character  and  will  please  you,  I  think.  The  novel 
created  a  great  sensation  in  Russia,  where  the  author  was  at  once 
decried  as  impious  and  immoral.  When  a  book  creates  such 
excitement  as  that,  it  is  a  sure  enough  sign  of  success,  I  think. 
I  must  get  you  to  read  the  second  part  of  Chmielnicki 
over  again  ;  I  corrected  the  proofs  of  it  while  laid  up  lately. 
You  will  find  it  full  of  horrors,  though. 

I  shall  not  be  in  Paris  for  the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  only 
for  the  debate  on  the  Address,  that  is  to  say  probably  about  the 
20th  or  2ist ;  still,  if  it  would  suit  you  I  could  get  there  a  little 
earlier.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  and 
the  best  of  health,  and  no  lumbago.  Good-bye,  and  don't  forget 
all  about  me  ! 


LETTER   CCLIX 

CANNES,  January  28^,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  here,  and  quite 
expected  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  2Oth,  when  my  old  enemy  attacked 
me  once  again.     The  last  week  I  have  spent  in  bed  with  a  real 
bad  cold,  and  now  the  doctor  warns  me  that  if  I  return  to  Paris 
before  I  am  quite  well,  I  am  sure  to  get  worse  than  ever.    So 
I  shall  stay  where  I  am  for  another  fortnight.     Besides,  they 
write  me  that  the  debate  on  the  Address  will  pass  off  quite 
smoothly,  and  will  not  be  in  the  least  interesting.     I  am  fairly 
well  again  now,  and  just  beginning  to  live  my  usual  life.    The 
weather  is  perfect,  but  the  climate  is  rather  apt  to  be  treacherous ; 
and  I  have  to  be  more  careful  than  most  people  nowadays.  As  long 
as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  it  might  well  be  June,  but  directly 
it  disappears  it  is  dreadfully  damp.    The  cause  of  all  my  trouble 
this  time  was  watching  too  many  sunsets. 
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They  tell  me  that  you  have  not  had  much  really  cold  weather, 
but  plenty  of  fog  and  rain.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  snow 
has  fallen  all  around  us,  and  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  sight  to-day  of  the  mountains  draped  in  white,  encom- 
passing our  little  verdant  oasis. 

How  have  you  been  spending  your  time  ?  I  wonder  if  you 
have  a  cold,  too,  and  what  sort  of  life  you  lead. 

I  spend  my  evenings  writing  for  the  Journal  des  Savants. 
That  devil  of  a  Chmielnicki  is  not  finished  with  yet,  and  I  fear 
there  will  two  more  articles  before  I  can  write  his  funeral  oration  ; 
I  have  already  finished  three  more,  as  long  as  the  one  you  read, 
and  just  as  full  of  tortures  and  all  sorts  of  horrors.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  extraordinary  that  people  persist  in  not  reading  the 
Journal  des  Savants,  despite  its  great  merits. 

We  have  had  a  terrible  tragedy  in  this  neighbourhood.     A 

pretty  English  girl  caught  fire  at  a  dance,  and,  in  trying  to  save 

her,  the  mother  was  burnt  too.    They  both  died  an  hour  or 

two  afterwards.     The  husband    also   was  slightly  burnt,  and 

he    is   still    laid    up.     This     makes    the    eighteenth    woman 

of  my  acquaintance  to  whom  this  has  happened.     Now,  why 

do  you  wear  a  crinoline  ?     You  ought  to  set  a  better  example. 

You  only  have  to  turn  round  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  to  look 

at  yourself  in  the  glass  (there  is  always  one  just  over  the  fire), 

and  you  run  a  good  chance  of  being  roasted  alive.     It  is  true 

one  has  only  to  die  once  and  that  the  crinoline  is  fashionable 

—just  as  if  you  deceived  any  one,  though,  with  a  great  balloon  full 

of  air  !     Why  not  have  a  netting  in  front  of  your   fireplace, 

anyhow  ? 

It  seems  they  grow  more  and  more  religious  in  Paris.  I  keep 
receiving  sermons  from  people  from  whom  I  should  have  ex- 
pected something  very  different  indeed.  They  say  that 
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M.  Persigny  has  shown  himself  an  ultra-Papist.     In  good  time, 
too  !     I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when  people  were 
quite  so  stupid  as  they  are  to-day.     This  will  last  as  long  as  it 
can,  but  the  issue  of  it  all  is  rather  alarming. 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER   CCLX 

PARIS,  April  26th,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,  as  I  did  not  think  for  one  moment  that  you  would 
go  so  far  out  of  your  way,  I  did  not  write  to  Geneva.  I  am 
addressing  this  letter  to  Florence,  where  I  hope  you  will  stop 
for  some  time.  It  has  retained  the  character  of  the  middle  ages 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  town  I  know  of  in  Italy.  Mind 
you  do  not  catch  cold,  though,  as  so  many  other  good  people 
have  done  before  you.  As  for  Rome  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer 
you  any  advice  at  all,  for  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  was  there. 
I  will  give  you  one  or  two  recommendations,  though  ;  firstly, 
mind  you  are  not  out  of  doors  at  sunset,  for  you  are  very  apt 
to  get  fever  if  you  are.  Go  home  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  Angelus  at  St.  Peter's,  and  don't  go  out  again  till  the  damp- 
ness that  then  envelops  the  city  has  quite  passed  off.  There 
is  no  finer  sight  in  the  world  than  Saint  Peter's  in  the  dusk,  when 
everything  else  looks  indistinct.  You  can  think  of  me  then. 
My  second  recommendation  is  that,  if  it  rains,  you  take  advan- 
tage of  it  by  going  to  see  the  Catacombs.  If  you  go,  mind  you 
go  into  one  of  the  little  corridors  leading  to  the  subterranean 
passage,  blow  out  your  candle,  and  stand  all  by  yourself  for  a 
moment  or  two.  You  must  let  me  know  what  sort  of  feeling 
comes  over  you.  I  only  wish  I  could  make  the  experiment 
with  you,  but  then  it  would  perhaps  not  be  quite  the  same 
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thing.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  seeing  exactly  what  I 
meant  to  see  in  Rome,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  every  corner 
of  the  street  one  finds  oneself  attracted  by  something  quite 
unforeseen,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  simply  let  oneself  enjoy 
each  new  sensation  as  it  comes.  I  warn  you  not  to  devote  too 
much  of  your  time  to  the  Palace,  for  it  is  a  little  over-rated,  I 
think.  Spend  most  of  your  time  seeing  the  frescoes  and  the 
scenery.  I  recommend  the  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  as 
seen  from  St.  Peter's  Church.  Remember  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  you  to  see  the  one  hundredth  part  of  what  you 
want  to  see,  but  you  need  not  regret  this  altogether.  You 
will  find  you  will  retain  a  memory  of  the  whole,  which  is 
really  worth  much  more  than  a  number  of  memories  of  the 
parts.  I  am  much  better,  and  I  regret  you  are  no  there  now.  How- 
ever, like  your  sister,  I  must  say  in  all  honesty  that  it  was  a  very 
wise  move  of  yours  going  to  Rome.  There  remains  a  question, 
though,  of  some  sort  of  compensation  due  to  me,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  lose  sight  of  it.  I  hope  you  think  of  it  sometimes.  I 
have  hardly  ever  seen  a  place  that  I  really  liked  without  feeling 
some  sort  of  regret  I  could  not  associate  you  with  my 
recollections  of  it.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  let  me  have  news 
of  you  soon,  even  if  only  a  few  lines.  Mind  you  amuse  yourself 
and  come  back  in  the  very  best  of  health.  When  I  learn  you 
are  actually  in  Rome,  I  shall  write  and  give  you  some  commis- 
sions. Good-bye  again  ! 


LETTER   CCLXI 

PARIS,  May  zoth,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,   I  have  got  an  abominable  attack  of  influenza, 
and  for  the  last  fortnight  have  been  doing  nothing  but  cough 
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all  night  long.  The  only  remedy  is  laudanum,  and  the  cure 
is  almost  worse  than  the  complaint,  for  it  gives  me  a  headache, 
and  upsets  my  inside  altogether.  In  short,  we  are  going  fast 
to  the  devil,  my  health  and  I.  I  only  hope  it  is  very  different 
with  you. 

Remember  what  I  told  you,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  be 
careful  not  to  catch  a  chill  when  the  sun  is  just  going  down, 
for  it  gets  very  damp  about  that  time  in  the  country  you  are 
now  honouring  with  your  presence.  I  must  say  I  envy  you 
very  much.  There  is  a  strain  of  melancholy  about  Rome  which 
you  never  afterwards  quite  forget ;  but  you  must  go  and 
spend  a  week  at  Naples,  too.  It  is  the  most  sudden  and  amus- 
ing change,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  comedy  after  stern 
tragedy  ;  one  goes  to  sleep  at  Naples  with  the  most  foolish  ideas 
under  the  sun  running  through  one's  head.  I  don't  know  if  the 
cuisine  has  improved  at  all  in  the  Holy  Father's  States,  but  in 
my  time  it  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  while  at  Naples 
one  always  could  live  splendidly.  Possibly  the  recent  political 
revolutions  have  brought  the  cooking  everywhere  to  the  same 
level  now,  and  you,  epicure  that  you  are,  find  all  alike  bad.  Here 

we  simply  live  on  stories  about  Madame ,  or  attributed 

to  her.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  of  her 
to  think  of  getting  engaged.  She  fights  with  all  her  people,  and 
distributes  her  favours  in  the  shape  of  boxes  on  the  ears  and 
such  like,  almost  indiscriminately,  while  all  the  time  she  is 
making  :love  to  several  gentlemen  at  once !  She  carries  her 
Anglomania  even  so  far  as  drinking  brandy  and  water,  that 
is  to  say  a  good  deal  more  of  the  first  than  the  second! 
The  other  evening  she  presented  her  latest  young  man  to  Presi- 
dent Troplong  as  follows :  "  Monsieur  le  President,  I  have 
brought  my  darling.'1  M.  Troplong  replied  that  he  was  very 
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happy  to  make  M.  Darling's  acquaintance.  Well,  if  all  that 
they  tell  me  about  the  "  lionesses  "  of  this  year  is  true,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  near.  I  simply 
dare  not  tell  you  how  the  representatives  of  this  generation, 
which  will  see  us  out,  behave  themselves — I  mean  both  sexes 
too — in  Paris  nowadays. 

I  hoped  you  would  have  had  some  stories  to  tell  me,  or 
at  any  rate  that  you  would  tell  me  all  your  impressions 
of  what  you  have  seen.  Don't  forget  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  hear  what  you  think  of  anything.  Don't  forget ,veither, 
to  make  them  show  you  Pompey's  statue,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Caesar  was  in  all  probability  assassinated.  If  you  happen  to 
pass  through  Civita-Vecchia,  go  and  see  a  dealer  in  curiosities 
called  Bucci,  and  give  him  my  compliments  and  my  thanks 
for  the  plaster  of  Beyle's  which  he  sent  me  lately.  You  can 
buy  some  black  Etruscan  vases  from  him  for  next  to  nothing, 
which  look  very  well  on  a  mantelpiece. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  keep  well  and  think  of  me  some- 
times ! 

LETTER   CCLXII 

PARIS,  June  i2th,  1863. 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  learn  of  your  return  to  France, 
and  with  even  more  pleasure  of  your  intention  to  come  back 
to  Paris  shortly.  It  strikes  me  you  must  have  made  the  most 
of  your  powers  as  a  coquette  to  have  thus  got  round  the  unlucky 
Bucci !  If  you  had  only  taken  a  letter  of  introduction  though, 
as  I  meant  you  to,  you  would  have  been  able  to  make  off  with 
everything  in  his  shop,  without  having  to  have  recourse  to  wheed- 
ling. At  bottom  he  is  a  very  brave  man,  and  he  has  retained  his 
veneration  for  Beyle,  whose  only  resource  in  fact  he  was  during  his 
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exile  at  Civita-Vecchia.  It  would  have  been  better  worth  your 
while,  though,  to  have  made  him  talk  on  the  subject  of  Pontifical 
Government.  Were  he  only  to  be  as  sincere  as  he  has  shown 
himself  gallant,  he  would  have  taught  you  more  on  this  subject 
than  all  the  Ambassadors  at  Rome  could  possibly  do. 

I  leave  on  the  2ist  for  Fontainebleau,  which  may  prevent  me 
from  getting  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  I  had  intended. 
I  shall  probably  stay  there  until  they  leave.  I  imagine  you  will 
be  returning  next  week,  and  that  I  shall  see  you  before  I  leave. 
I  hope  this  will  persuade  you  to  hurry  a  little,  if  need  be. 
You  tell  me  nothing  of  your  health,  but  I  quite  expect  that 
despite  the  bad  Papal  cuisine,  you  will  return  home  in  the  best 
of  health.  I  have  had  influenza  more  or  less  badly  for  some 
considerable  time  now,  besides  being  as  broken-winded  as  ever. 
My  visit  to  Fontainebleau  will  about  finish  me  off,  as  far  as  I  can 
see  !  I  will  tell  you  later  why  it  was  I  did  not  try  to  get  out  of 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  me. 

This  summer  I  intend  to  make  a  short  trip  to  Germany  ; 
partly  to  see  my  friend  M.  Klenze's  new  court-yard  at  Munich, 
and  partly  to  take  some  waters  that  I  have  been  advised  to  try, 
though  I  cannot  say  the  idea  inspires  me  with  any  great  con- 
fidence. As  I  am  not  at  all  accustomed  to  being  ill,  I  am  doing 
my  very  best  to  get  cured,  and  I  don't  mean  it  to  be  my  fault 
if  I  do  not  succeed. 

You  probably  did  not  dare  to  read  Mademoiselle  de  Quint inic 
while  you  were  in  holy  land.  It  is  only  moderate,  and  there  is 
only  one  scene  in  it  that  is  really  good.  I  know  no  new  novels 
that  are  worthy  of  your  ire.  Chmielnicki  is  in  his  fifth  article, 
and  I  am  correcting  it.  If  you  like,  you  can  read  it  before  it  is 
corrected.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade 
you  to  hasten  your  return. 
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LETTER   CCLXIII 

CHATEAU  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU,  July  2^,1863. 
DEAR  friend,  I  would  have  answered  you  before — for  your  letter 
gave  me  great  pleasure — but  for  the  fact  that  the  days  pass  by 
with  such  prodigious  rapidity  here,  without  one  knowing  exactly 
how  they  go.  The  principal  occupation  here  is  eating,  sleeping 
and  drinking.  I  can  eat  and  drink  all  right,  but  I  am  a  very  bad 
sleeper.  I  find  it  a  very  bad  preparation  for  sleep  to  spend 
three  or  four  hours  in  tight  breeches,  rowing  on  the  lake  and 
catching  a  most  horrible  cough.  There  are  any  number  of 
people  here,  and  a  better  assorted  lot,  it  seems  to  me,  than  usual, 
with  far  less  of  the  official  element  about  it.  This  latter  fact 
makes  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  various  guests  rather  less 
of  an  impossibility.  We  go  for  walks  in  the  woods  sometimes, 
after  first  dining  on  the  grass,  just  like  a  lot  of  hosiers  from  the 
Rue  de  Saint  Denis  might  do !  The  day  before  yesterday  a 
lot  of  huge  cases  arrived,  a  present  from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Cochin-China.  Inside  the  big  cases  were  smaller  ones,  painted 
red  and  gold,  and  all  full  of  cockroaches.  They  opened  the 
first  one  and  it  contained  two  elephant  tusks,  all  yellow,  two 
rhinoceros  hides,  and  a  packet  of  very  mouldy  cinnamon. 
The  smell  was  simply  indescribable,  something  like  that  of 
rancid  butter  or  very  high  fish  !  The  other  case  contained  any 
quantity  of  native  stuffs,  rather  like  muslin,  of  all  sorts  of 
hideous  colours,  all  of  them  more  or  less  dirty  and  musty.  They 
said  they  were  sending  some  gold  medals  too,  but  they  were  not 
forthcoming.  I  suppose  they  never  left  Cochin-China  at  all  really, 
in  which  case  the  Grand  Emperor  Tu-Duc  is  an  old  rogue  ! 

We  went  to  see  some  cavalry  manoeuvres  yesterday  and  got  a 
terrible  scorching.     Nearly  all  the  ladies  have  got  a  touch  of 
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sunstroke  in  consequence.  To-day  we  are  to  have  a  Spanish 
feast  in  the  forest ;  I  am  in  charge  on  this  occasion,  and  my 
task  is  rather  a  difficult  one,  for  I  have  got  to  induce  the  ladies 
to  eat  raw  onions,  and  I  know  they  would  faint  at  the  very 
name  of  that  vegetable !  I  have  told  every  one  not  to  warn 
them,  but  I  shall  have  to  confess  the  truth  after  the  meal  is  over. 
I  am  overjoyed  that  my  Cossack  did  not  bore  you.  For  my 
part  I  am  beginning  to  get  tired  of  him.  I  have  to  finish  him 
off  by  the  first  of  next  month,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  manage 
it,  for  I  cannot  do  any  work  at  all  here,  though  I  have  got  all 
my  notes  and  books  with  me.  Good-bye,  dear  friend,  I 
expect  to  be  here  till  Monday,  or  Tuesday  at  the  latest.  How- 
ever one  imagines  that,  seeing  how  amiable  we  all  are,  they  will 
want  to  try  and  keep  us  some  few  days  longer !  I  hope  I  shall 
find  you  well  and  in  Paris.  Good-bye  again  ! 


LETTER   CCLXIV 

LONDON,  August  i2th,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  had  been  expecting 
it  for  some  days.  I  found  London  very  empty  ;  at  least  that  was 
the  first  impression  I  got,  but  after  a  day  or  two  I  discovered 
that  there  was  a  great  swarm  of  people  still  here,  and,  alas  !  I  dis- 
covered too  that  they  eat  just  as  much,  and  take  just  as  long  over 
it  as  last  year.  Is  it  not  inhuman  the  time  it  takes  to  dine  here  ? 
It  quite  takes  away  any  appetite  I  might  happen  to  have.  One 
is  never  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half  at  table,  and  if  one  adds 
to  that  the  half-hour  the  men  leave  the  ladies  to  say  nasty  things 
about  them,  it  is  always  eleven  by  the  time  one  gets  back  to  the 
drawing-room.  This  would  not  be  at  all  bad  if  one  was  eating 
all  the  time,  but,  except  indeed  the  roast  mutton,  I  never  can 
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find  anything  at  all  to  my  taste.  The  big  men  here  seem  to  me 
to  have  aged  a  little  since  I  saw  them  last.  Lord  Palmerston 
has  given  up  his  false  teeth,  and  this  has  altered  his  appearance 
altogether.  He  has  kept  his  whiskers  though,  and  he  looks 
just  as  much  like  a  gorilla  as  ever  when  he  laughs.  Lord  Russell 
looks  less  good-natured  than  he  used  to.  The  beauties  of  the 
season  have  all  left  town,  but  no  one  seems  to  think  very  much 
of  them.  The  dresses  strike  me  as  being  very  second-rate  and 
rather  shabby,  as  usual,  but  then  nothing  can  withstand  the 
air  of  this  country.  My  throat  proves  that.  I  am  as  hoarse 
as  a  wolf,  and  breathe  very  badly.  I  fancy  it  is  less  hot 
where  you  are,  and  those  sea  baths  ought  to  give  you  an  appetite. 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  thoroughly  bored  with  London  and  the 
English.  I  shall  be  returning  to  Paris  before  the  25th.  And 
you  ? 

I  have  just  read  a  rather  amusing  book,  The  History  of 
George  III,  by  a  M.  Phillimore,  who  makes  this  monarch  out 
to  be  a  debauchee  and  a  fool.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  true 
enough  too.  I  have  bought  Borrow' s  last  book,  Wild  Wales, 
for  twenty  francs.  I  shall  be  charmed  to  hand  it  over  to  you 
if  you  want  it.  You  will  not  care  much  about  it,  though,  for 
the  fellow  has  fallen  off  a  lot.  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER    CCLXV 

PARIS,  August  soth,  1863. 

I  LEAVE  for  Biarritz  to-morrow  with  Panizzi,  who  came  here 
to  join  me  yesterday.  It  is  our  gracious  Sovereign  that  is 
taking  us  off  like  this.  He  is  going  to  entertain  us,  I  don't 
know  how  long,  at  his  seaside  residence.  After  that  I  shall 
instal  myself  at  Cannes,  but  I  shall  have  to  come  back  to  Paris 
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for  the  debate  on  the  Address,  and  shall  probably  stay  there  all 
November.  I  hope  to  see  you  then,  in  spite  of  my  President 
and  your  old  sea- wolves. 

I  have  a  very  curious  book  which  I  shall  lend  you  if  you 
behave  nicely.  It  is  the  story,  told  by  a'perfect  imbecile,  of  a 
little  tragedy  that  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
nun  of  royal  descent  fell  in  love  with  a  certain  gentleman  of 
Milan,  and,  as  this  annoyed  some  of  the  other  nuns,  she  did 
away  with  them,  aided  by  her  lover.  It  is  highly  edifying  and 
very  interesting  too,  for  it  shows  up  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  age  very  clearly. 

Have  you  read  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus  ?  I  suppose  not.  It 
is  a  small  thing,  and  yet  in  its  way  a  big  thing  too.  It  must 
be  a  regular  axe-blow  to  the  edifice  of  Catholicism.  The 
author  is  so  horrified  at  having  to  deny  Christ's  divinity 
that  he  quite  loses  himself  in  admiration  and  adoration,  and  has 
no  philosophical  sense  left  him  to  be  able  to  judge  Christ's 
doctrines  at  all  impartially.  It  is  quite  interesting,  though,  and 
if  you  have  not' read  it  you  will  find  it  very  good  reading  indeed. 
I  must  leave  you  now,  as  I  have  all  my  packing  to  do.  My 
address  for  the  present  is  Villa  Eugenie,  Biarritz.  Let  me 
have  news  of  you  soon.  Good-bye. 


LETTER   CCLXVI 

CANNES,  October  iqth,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  here  the  last  week,  enjoying  a  rest  after 
all  the  fatigues  of  court  life.  The  weather  is  simply  magnificent, 
and  I  see  in  the  papers  that  your  Loire  is  overflowing.  I  con- 
clude you  must  be  having  the  most  awful  weather,  and  I  pity 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  only  going  to  play 

Y 
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about  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  I  have  to  be  back  for 
the  opening  of  the  session.  The  outlook  is  none  too  promis- 
ing in  my  opinion.  M.  Billault's  death  is  a  bad  start  too.  For 
some  time  past,  I  have  been  busy  sermonizing,  and  making 
M.  Thiers  do  the  same,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of 
it  all  will  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  some  of  the  old  tracks  Parliaments  have  taken  in  the 
past,  and  that  we  are  going  to  start  once  again  with  all  the  old 
faults,  which  perhaps  will  bring  the  same  catastrophes  in  their 
train  again.  Add  to  this  the  immense  pains  the  Clerical  Party 
seem  to  be  taking  to  get  themselves  thoroughly  detested,  and 
to  strain  the  rope  to  the  very  breaking-point.  There  is  quite 
enough  in  all  this  to  make  the  future  look  very  black  indeed. 

You  must  know  that  on  our  way  here  the  train  actually 
left  the  rails.  I  did  not  even  have  the  chance  of  being  frightened 
though,  for  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it  until  all  danger 
was  over.  The  only  sufferers  were  the  postal  people,  who  fell 
head  over  heels,  with  all  their  tables  and  cash-boxes.  They 
escaped  lightly,  though,  with  a  few  bruises  only  and  no  broken 
limbs. 

Have  you  read  the  Bishop  of  Tulle's  orders  to  his  flock  ? 
They  are  all  to  say  an  A ve  in  M.  Kenan's  honour,  or  I  should 
say  they  are  to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  the  devil  from  making 
off  with  everything  in  consequence  of  M.  Kenan's  book.  When 
you  read  Cicero ,  you  must  feel  how  very  much  more  intelli- 
gent people  were  in  his  day  than  they  are  now.  I  am  simply 
overwhelmed  with  shame  every  time  I  think  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  realize  how  vastly  inferior  it  is  in  every  respect  to 
its  predecessors.  I  fancy  you  have  read  the  Letters  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Choiseul.  I  would  just  like  them  to  publish  the 
letters  of  one  of  the  beautiful  "  lionesses  "  of  to-day  !  I  must 
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leave  you  now,  to  go  and  do  some  fishing,  or  rather  I  should  say 
to  watch  other  people  fishing,  for  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
catching  a  single  fish  myself.  The  best  part  of  the  business, 
though,  is  the  very  excellent  soup  they  make  on  the  beach ;  it 
is  very  delicious  if  you  happen  to  like  oil  and  garlic,  as  I  suppose 
you  do. 

Shall  I  find  you  in  Paris  early  in  November  ?  I  expect  to 
be  there  all  the  month,  except  for  a  few  days  perhaps,  if  the 
Empress  invites  me  to  Compiegne  for  her  birthday. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER   CCLXVII 

CHATEAU  DE  COMPIEGNE,  November  i6th,  1863. 
DEAR  friend,  since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  living  the  busy 
life  of  an  impresario.  I  have  been  in  turn  author,  actor  and 
stage  manager.  We  played  a  rather  risque  little  piece  with 
great  success.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  get  back.  We 
had  some  magnificent  fireworks  too,  but  one  poor  woman,  who 
tried  to  get  too  close,  was  burnt  to  death.  We  do  plenty  of 
walking,  and  so  far  I  have  got  through  without  catching  a  cold. 
They  are  keeping  me  here  for  another  week  ;  then  I  go  to  Paris 
and  shall  stay  there  till  early  in  December,  when  I  return  to 
Cannes,  which  I  left  a  perfect  blaze  of  flowers.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  lovely  than  the  fields  there,  which 
are  just  one  mass  of  jasmin  and  tuberose. 

I  have  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  the  last  few  days 
especially  I  have  been  very  down  in  my  luck.  Your  letters  are 
so  brief  and  you  never  think  of  answering  my  questions  !  You 
have  a  capricious  little  way  with  you  that  quite  floors  me  ;  you 
joke  and  you  promise,  and,  when  I  read  one  of  your  letters,  I 
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almost  imagine  I  can  hear  you  talking.  This  quite  disarms 
me,  but  I  am  really  very  angry  with  you  !  You  do  not 
even  tell  me  what  has  become  of  that  delightful  infant  in 
\vhom  you  appeared  to  be  so  deeply  interested.  Do  try  and 
prevent  her  from  being  quite  as  stupid  as  most  of  the  women 
of  to-day  are  !  Never,  I  should  think,  have  there  been  any  to 
touch  them  !  You  must  tell  me  what  they  are  like  in  the 
provinces.  If  they  are  worse  than  they  are  in  Paris,  I  really 
shall  have  to  go  and  hide  myself  in  some  out-of-the-way  desert, 
I  don't  know  exactly  where  !  We  have  a  Mademoiselle  ***** 
here,  a  fine  slip  of  a  girl,  five  foot  four  in  height,  with  all  the 
gracefulness  of  a  grisette,  and  a  manner  which  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  shyness  and  the  reverse,  which  is  sometimes  very 
amusing.  They  were  rather  afraid  that  the  second  part  of  the 
charade  we  played  would  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
first  part,  of  which  I  was  the  author.  "  It  will  be  all  right," 
she  said.  "  We  shall  show  our  legs  in  the  ballet,  and  that  will 
make  up  for  any  shortcomings."  N.B.  Her  legs  are  like  two 
spindle-shanks,  and  her  feet  are  anything  but  aristocratic ! 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER    CCLXVIII 

PARIS,  December  I2th,  1863. 

DEAR  friend,  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  when  your 
letter  arrived.  You  complain  of  a  cold,  but  you  really  don't  even 
know  what  a  cold  is !  There  is  only  one  person  in  Paris  at  this 
moment  who  really  has  got  a  proper  cold,  and  that  person  is 
myself.  I  spend  my  whole  life  coughing  and  choking,  and  really 
if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  much  longer,  you  will  soon  have  to 
be  ready  with  my  funeral  oration.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
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Cannes,  for  only  the  sun  can  really  cure  me.  Before  I  go  there, 
though,  I  have  to  vote  on  our  President's  long  and  involved 
Address. 

Do  you  know  any  of  Aristophanes'  plays  ?  Last  night, 
not  being  able  to  sleep,  I  got  hold  of  a  play  of  his  and  read  it 
right  through.  It  amused  me  very  much.  I  have  a  translation 
at  your  service,  but  it  is  not  a  very  good  one.  There  are  some 
things  in  it  which  may  shock  your  prudishness,  but  it  will  amuse 
you,  especially  now  that  you  have  learned  something  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  from  Cicero.  Good-bye  ! 


LETTER   CCLXIX 

CANNES,  January  i2th,  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  ill  nearly  ever  since  I  arrived.  I 
brought  a  horrible  cold  with  me  from  Paris,  and  it  is  only  the 
last  day  or  two  that  I  have  felt  anything  like  myself  ;  I  really 
do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me  had  I  remained  in 
Paris,  with  all  that  snow  the  papers  tell  me  you  have  had.  The 
weather  here  has  been  splendid,  hardly  so  much  as  a  cloud  about. 
Sometimes  an  east  wind  brings  a  touch  of  snow  from  the  Alps, 
but  we  are  really  very  well  off  indeed.  They  say  that  Mar- 
seilles is  all  under  snow,  and  that  the  country  is  covered  at 
Toulon  and  even  at  Hy£res.  I  can  just  imagine  a  good  Mar- 
seillais  in  the  snow;  he  must  be  just  like  a  cat  on  the  ice  with 
nut  shells  on  his  paws  !  Not  for  quite  a  long  time  have  they  had 
such  a  mild  winter  here. 

I  am  delighted  Aristophanes  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
please  you.  You  ask  me  if  the  Athenian  ladies  were  present 
at  the  ]  i  those  days  :  some  scholars  say  yes  and  some  say 
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no.  In  the  East,  then  and  even  now,  you  would  find  not  one 
trace  of  the  prudishness  you  yourself  so  practise  assiduously. 
At  every  turn  you  would  see  men  in  swimming  costume, 
and  statues  of  divinities  at  every  crossing,  calculated  to  give  the 
ladies  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  what  the  human  figure  is  like  ! 
\Yhat  is  really  most  strange  about  Aristophanes  is  the  unre- 
strained way  in  which  he  talks  about  gods  and  goddesses,  naming 
the  very  day  they  were  born,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity.  They  used  to  act  comedies  in  their 
churches  then.  They  had  the  Mass  of  the  Donkey  and  the 
Mass  of  the  Fools,  the  text  of  which  is  very  curious  reading 
indeed.  Then  some  wicked  people  began  to  doubt,  and  this 
spoiled  it  all.  As  long  as  every  one  believed,  anything  was 
permissible.  Of  all  Aristophanes'  pieces  I  can  recommend 
"  The  Clouds/'  The  dialogue  between  the  Just  and  the  Unjust 
is  very  clever.  I  can  well  believe  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
reproaches  he  makes  against  Socrates.  Reading  Plato  is  enough 
to  let  you  see  this,  for  it  is  a  pest  to  hear  a  man  proving,  as  Soc- 
rates did,  that  every  one  else  is  a  fool.  I  see  conspiracies  are 
once  again  the  order  of  the  day.  Those  devils  in  Italy  and 
Poland  would  no  doubt  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the  world  all  ablaze, 
and  unluckily  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  utterly  silly  that  it 
may  even  gratify  their  wish  too.  I  have  had  letters  from  Italy 
which  make  me  half  afraid  that  Garibaldi's  irregulars  may 
make  an  attempt  on  Venice.  Any  accident  of  this  kind  would 
simply  be  fatal. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  try  to  think  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  future.  Keep  well,  and  think  of  me  sometimes. 

Have  you  thought  of  anything  for  the  I5th,  Sainte  Eulalie's 
birthday  ?  Again  good-bye  ! 
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LETTER   CCLXX 

CANNES,  February  ijth,  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  since  you  have  really  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
Aristophanes,  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  you  the  affectation  and 
prudishness  you  display  in  doing  so.  You  must  agree,  though, 
that  he  is  very  clever,  and  that  you  would  like  to  see  one  of  his 
comedies  acted.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  is  the  opinion  of 
the  scholars  of  to-day  as  to  whether  women  were  allowed  in 
the  theatre  then  or  not,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  never 
acted.  Their  parts  were  always  taken  by  men,  which  was 
really  not  so  difficult  a  matter  as  you  might  imagine,  for  all 
actors  used  to  wear  masks  in  those  days. 

I  am  far  from  well,  dear  friend,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  on  my 
way  to  a  better  land,  a  journey  that  I  am  not  too  anxious  to 
make   either!    The  intervals  between  my  attacks  are  much 
shorter  now  than  they  were.     I  sleep  very  badly,  have  no  appe- 
tite, and  am  weak  to  an  extent  that  I  feel  positively  ashamed  of. 
The  slightest  walk  tires  me  out.     \Yhat  will  my  fate  be  when  I 
have  to  exchange  this  glorious  sunshine  for  the  leaden  sky  of 
Paris,  with  its  perpetual  rain  and  fog  ?     I  think  of  returning 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  though,  for  I  am  rather  ashamed, 
as  it  is,  of  having  left  all  my  official  duties  undone  so  long.     One 
must  just  submit,  and  bear  up  as  best  one  can,  I  suppose  !    As 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  am  looking  out  for  a  present 
from  my  cousin,  Sainte  Eulalie.     Brooches  and  rings  she  has 
had  any  number  of  from  me,  and  I  am  sure  her  drawers  must  be 
fill  of  my  useless  presents.     If  you  could  only  discover  something 
new,  which  is  not  too  ruinous,  you  would  solve  a  great  problem 
for  me.     I  have  another  problem  to  ask  you  about.     It  is  how, 
honestly  or  dishonestly,  I  am  to  get  my  clothes  from  England. 
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Perhaps  among  all  those  sea-wolves  of  yours,  there  might  be 
some  one  to  whose  care  M.  Poole  could  send  my  suits.  Think 
it  over,  and  you  will  do  me  a  great  service.  Good-bye,  dear 
friend.  I  hope  you  have  escaped  the  influenza  you  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  It  seems  to  be  very  prevalent  in  Paris,  and  some 
people  have  even  been  foolish  enough  to  die  of  it.  Good-bye 
once  again  ! 


LETTER    CCLXXI 

March  iSth,  1864. 

I  AM  still  very  bad  ;  I  never  have  two  good  days  running,  but 
often  several  bad  ones.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  if  I  shall  be 
able  to  go  to  England,  as  I  had  intended  to.  It  all  depends  on 
the  weather  and  the  state  of  my  lungs. 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  the  new  hall  in  which  they  have 
put  all  those  old  vases,  etc.,  that  were  from  the  Louvre,  you  really 
ought  to  go  and  see  them.  I  will  gladly  accompany  you,  and 
place  all  my  varied  knowledge  on  the  subject  at  your  disposal. 
You  will  see  some  things  that  will  please  you,  and  some 
other  things  that  will  interest  you,  though  they  may  perhaps 
shock  you.  Name  your  own  day  and  hour! 


LETTER   CCLXXII 

Wednesday,  April  istf,  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  gone.  You  really 
ought  to  have  bidden  me  one  last  farewell.  You  would  have 
found  me  poor  company  though,  for  I  am  for  ever  suffering, 
despite  the  arsenic  and  the  rest.  When  the  weather  got  milder, 
I  began  to  get  better,  but  now  I  have  caught  a  cold  which  makes 
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me  worse  off  than  ever.  I  don't  go  out  much  now,  but  I  had 
to  go  and  see  my  Sovereigns,  and  found  them  very  well.  This 
visit  afforded  me  a  chance  of  seeing  the  new  fashions,  which 
I  only  admire  to  a  moderate  extent,  especially  the  women's 
skirts.  I  suppose  it  is  just  a  sign  of  old  age  with  me,  but  I 
could  not  digest  the  new  coiffures  at  all.  Not  a  woman  does 
her  hair  naturally  ;  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  wig  in  evidence. 
A  friend  of  mine  there  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  who  is  young 
and  very  good-looking.  She  had  about  an  inch  of  rouge  on  and 
some  white  stuff  as  well,  and  her  eye-brows  were  painted.  It 
simply  horrified  me  ! 

Have  you  read  About's  book  ?  It  is  at  your  disposal  if  you 
want  it.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  will  be  a  success,  but  it  is  certainly 
clever.  Perhaps  the  clerical  party  will  have  the  sense  not  to 
excommunicate  him.  If  they  do,  his  book  is  certain  to  be  read 
far  and  wide.  It  was  undoubtedly  they  who  made  such  a 
success  of  Kenan's  book — financially  speaking,  I  mean.  They 
tell  me  he  made  seven  thousand  francs  out  of  it !  I  have  two 
huge  volumes  of  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature  at  your 
disposal.  It  is  very  intellectual,  but  very  sensible  too.  The 
style  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  affected,  but  you  would  find  it  pleasant 
reading. 

To-morrow  we  are  going  to  elect  a  new  Academician.  It 
looks  as  if  my  candidate  is  certain  to  be  beaten.  I  promise 
myself  that,  in  this  case,  I  shall  go  to  the  Academy  no  more, 
except  just  to  draw  my  money  each  month.  The  next  i\\^ 
years  are  sure  to  see  a  fearful  mortality  amongst  us.  I  was 
looking  at  my  confreres  only  yesterday,  and,  leaving  myself  out 
of  the  question,  one  would  say  that  only  too  many  of  them  are 
just  waiting  for  the  grave-digger.  I  don't  know  how  they  can 
ever  be  replaced  either.  When  do  you  return  ?  You  talked  of 
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being  a  fortnight  only  at ,  but  I  suppose  that,  as  usual, 

your  fortnight  means  a  very  long  month.  I  hope  to  see  you 
soon,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  walk  together  as  in  the 
bye-gone  days,  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  together  once 
again.  This  would  be  a  rare  chance  for  me  to  indulge  in  a  little 
poetry!  Good-bye,  dear  friend;  write  me  soon. 

I  am  hard  at  work  on  a  History  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  I 
mean  to  publish.  He  was  an  abominable  man,  and  his  entourage 
just  as  abominable.  It  will  amuse  you  though. 

Please  reply  as  soon  as  ever  you  get  this  letter. 


LETTER   CCLXXIII 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  July  2ist,  1864. 

So  you  have  guessed  my  retreat,  dear  friend !  I  have  been  here 
ever  since  we  saw  each  other  last,  or  rather  since  the  very  next 
day.  I  spend  my  time  here,  from  eight  in  the  evening  until 
midnight  dining  in  town,  and  all  the  morning  in  looking  at 
books  and  statues,  or  perhaps  writing  my  monograph  on  the 
son  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  work  I  should  like  to  entitle  "  On  the 
danger  of  being  stupid";  for  the  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  it  all  is  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  life  to  have 
a  little  intelligence.  I  fancy  you  will  find  something  that  will 
interest  you  in  the  twenty  pages  it  consists  off,  and  notably  per- 
haps the  way  in  which  Peter  the  Great  was  deceived  by  his  wife. 
I  have,  with  much  care  and  labour,  translated  his  wife's  letters 
to  her  lover, who,  by  the  way,was  eventually  impaled  for  his  pains. 
Her  letters  are  really  better  than  one  would  expect,  considering 
the  time  and  country  in  which  she  lived,  but  the  misfortune 
is  that  her  knowledge  of  orthography  was  evidently  of  the 
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weakest,  which  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  grammarian, 
such  as  myself,  to  make  out  what  she  really  means  to  say. 
Here  are  my  plans  :    on  Monday  I  am  going  to  stay  with 

Lord  C at    Chevening,  but  only  for  three  days,  as  I  have 

to  be  back  for  a  dinner  here  on  Thursday  night,  where  I  am  to 
meet  all  sorts  of  people.  Once  that  is  over,  I  shall  start  for 
Paris  as  quickly  as  ever  I  can. 

The  sole  topic  of  conversation  here  just  now  is  the  marriage 

of  Lady  F.  P ,  who  has  been  the  belle  of  London  the  last  two 

seasons.  A  prettier  face  or  more  dainty  little  figure  one  could 
not  wish  to  see,  but  she  is  a  trifle  too  small  and  too  dainty  to 

exactly  suit  my  taste.   She  is  famous  for  her  flirtations.  M.  C , 

the  nephew  of  my  friend,  M.  Ellice,  of  whom  you  have  often  heard 
me  speak,  and  who  is  a  fine  big  fellow  of  twenty-five,  with  an  in- 
come of  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  loved  her,  and  eventually, 
after  trifling  with  his  affections  for  some  considerable  time,  she 
became  engaged  to  him,  and  accepted  not  only  any  quantity  of 
jewellery  but  six  thousand  sterling  to  pay  off  her  dressmaker's 
bill.  The  day  was  fixed  for  their  wedding,  and  last  Friday  they 
were  seen  together  in  the  Park  and  afterwards  at  the  Opera.  On 
Saturday  morning  however  she  went  out  all  by  herself  and  made 
her  way  to  St.  George's  Church,  where  she  was  married  to  Lord 

H ,   a   young    man    of  her   own  age,  who  has  two  little 

failings,  viz.  cards  and  drink.     After  the  religious  ceremony  \ 
over  they  went  off  to  the  country  to  proceed  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  rest,  and  from  the  first  station  they  stopped 
at  she  wrote  to  her  father,  the  Marquis,  as  follows  :  "  Dear  Pa, 
as  I  knew  you  would  never  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Lord 

H I  was  wedded  to  him  to-day.     I  remain  yours,  etc. 

She  also  wrote  to  M.  C :  "  Dear  Harry,  when  you  receive 

this  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Lord  H-  -.    Forget  yours  very 
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truly,  Florence/'     Poor  M.  C ,  who  is  six  feet  high  and  has 

yellowish  hair,  is  absolutely  in  despair. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend,  and  answer  me  quickly  ! 


LETTER   CCLXXIV 

PARIS,  October  ist,  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  still  here,  but  like  a  bird  on  a  branch  only. 
My  proofs  have  delayed  me,  and  you  know  well  enough  what  a 
lot  of  correcting  they  needed.  I  shall  really  start  on  the  8th 
though,  without  fail,  shall  stop  at  Bayonne  for  a  night's  sleep, 
and  be  in  Madrid  on  the  nth.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  long  I  shall 
be  there,  but  from  Madrid  I  shall  probably  drift  on  to  Cannes, 
perhaps  without  returning  to  Paris  at  all.  I  am  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  the  winter,  for,  though  the  days 
are  magnificent,  the  evenings  are  fresh  as  the  devil.  You 
must  take  great  care  not  to  catch  a  cold  in  that  damp  climate  of 
yours.  Paris  pleases  me  well  enough  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
One  has  no  social  duties  to  perform  and  can  simply  live  in  furs. 
From  time  to  time  I  go  out  to  see  what  the  news  is,  but  do  not 
succeed  in  gathering  much  information.  At  Rome,  the  Pope 
has  forbidden  any  placard  to  be  printed  in  French  :  they  must 
all  be  in  Italian  now.  There  is  a  certain  Madame  Bernard  in 
the  Corso,  who  sells  gloves  and  garters,  and  who  is  henceforth 
bound  to  call  herself  Signora  Bernardi.  Had  I  been  our  Govern- 
ment, I  should  never  have  allowed  it,  even  had  it  been  necessary 
to  hang  some  sign-board  artist  as  an  example  !  When  our  army 
has  left  them,  you  will  just  see  what  these  people  will  do  !  ... 

The  sharks  here,  that  is  the  men  of  money,  were  by  no  means 
delighted  at  M.  X 's  appointment  to  the  Bank.  .  .  . 

There  is  yet  another  scandal  here,  but  I  shall  not  tell  you 
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what  it  is,  for  fear  I  should  make  you  angry.     Good-bye,  dear 
friend  ! 


LETTER   CCLXXV 

MADRID,  October  2^thy  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  only  here  by  chance  to-day,  for  I  am  really 

staying  in  the  country,  where  I  am  to  remain   till   Saturday. 

It  has  been  very  cold  here  and  abominably  damp  too,  and  every 

second  person  one  knows  is  ill.     I  have  got  a  bad  cold  myself, 

and  you  know  what  a  serious  matter  a  cold  is  with  me,  for  it  is 

difficult  enough  for  me  to  breathe  when  I  am  perfectly  well. 

Can  you  imagine  the  utter  misery  of  living  on  a  high  plateau, 

exposed  to  every  wind,  with  nothing  to  keep  oneself  warm  except 

a  brassero,  a  very  primitive  article  of  furniture,  with  which  it 

is  a  choice  of  two  evils,  being  frozen  to  death  or  asphyxiated  ? 

I  find  that  civilization  has  made  great  strides  here,  but  I  don't 

think  it  has  really  improved  Madrid  at  all.     The  women  have 

adopted  those  absurd  hats  of  yours,  and  they  wear  them  in  an 

odd  style  of  their   own   too.     The  bulls  have  lost   much   of 

their  merit,  and  the  men  who  kill  them  are  now  a  set  of  ignorant 

poltroons.     Here  is  a  pretty  little  story  for  you,  which  is  in 

every  one's  mouth  just  now.     Lady  C-   — ,  the  wife  of  the 

minister  of-       — ,  who  is  as  young  and  beautiful  as  her  mate  is 

old  and  ugly,  sought  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  that  her  husband 

had  not  rendered  her  her  due.     The  case  came  off  in  London,  and 

i  t  was  decided,  politely  enough  of  course,  that  he  was  absolutely 

no  use  to  her,  though  this  some  ladies  in  Madrid  say  they  know 

to  be  a  calumny,  pure  and  simple  !     Whatever  the  truth  of  it 

all  maybe,  the  lady  was  declared  a  spinster  and  unmarried,  and 

she  very  soon  afterwards  married  the  Duke  de ,  who  had 
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courted  her  some  time  before  in  Madrid.  It  appears  she  had 
no  such  complaint  against  her  second  husband  as  she  had  against 
her  first,  but  the  devil  of  it  is  that  now  the  Duke  is  now  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit  with  his  own  sister,  the  Duchess  de  -  —  about 
certain  titles,  entails,  etc.,  and  this  lady  has  just  discovered  that 
her  brother,  who  was  born  in  France,  in  order  to  prove  his  right 
to  inherit,  produced  a  certificate  of  baptism,  signed  by  a  cure, 
a  deed  that  in  France  has  no  value  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
It  turns  out  now  that  this  certificate  is  false  and  quite  at  variance 
with  the  civil  certificate,  which  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
present  Duke  was  born  some  years  before  he  ought  to  have  been, 
and  that  his  mother  was  some  unknown  woman !  This  mother 
was  the  late  Duke's  third  wife,  and  at  that  time  was  married 
to  some  one  else,  for  in  this  family  marriages  are  always  somewhat 
quaint.  All  this  should  make  the  case  a  very  nice  one,  and 

perchance  ex-Lady  C will  one  of  these  days  find  herself  sans 

duchy  and  sans  fortune.     Meantime,  however,  she  has  come  to 

Madrid  with  her  husband,  and  Sir  J.  C has  asked   to   be 

moved  on  somewhere  else. 

I  have  made  one  or  two  attempts  already  to  get  some  of 
those  Nipi  handkerchiefs  for  you,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  of  them  yet.  It  seems  they  have  quite  gone  out 
of  fashion,  but  they  promised  to  have  some  for  me  by  the  be- 
gining  of  next  month.  I  hope  they  will  keep  their  word. 

It  seems  to  me  things  are  peaceful  enough  here,  to  revert 
to  politics,  and  it  is  surely  too  cold  just  now  for  them  to  be 
anything  else !  I  think  of  staying  where  I  am  until  November 
loth  or  I2th,  unless  I  die  of  cold  in  the  meantime. 

Where  are  you  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  Do  write  me 
soon. 
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LETTER   CCLXXVI 

CANNES,  December  qth,  1864. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  arrived  here  and  find  no  letter  from  you, 
which  vexes  me  greatly.  .  .  . 

I  have  another  bone  to  pick  with  you,  too.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  lot  of  trouble  you  have  given  me  over  those  handker- 
chiefs. After  many  useless  tramps,  I  discovered  half  a  dozen 
Nipi  handkerchiefs,  which  were  ugly  in  the  extreme.  I  took 
them,  though  every  one  told  me  that  they  had  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Still  I  obeyed  my  orders.  I  hope  you  have  got  these 
six  handkerchiefs,  or  will  get  them  in  a  few  days.  I  sent  them 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  to  have  them  sent  on  to  you.  You 
specially  asked  for  embroidered  ones,  and  there  are  no  others 
in  Madrid  but  the  six  I  sent  you.  The  plain  ones  seemed  to  me 
to  be  uglier  still ;  they  had  red  borders,  like  the  handkerchiefs 
the  College  boys  use. 

It  was  bitterly  cold  when  I  left  Madrid,  and  I  was  simply 
freezing  all  the  way  here.  I  had  really  done  nothing  else  all  the 
time  I  was  there  too.  Once  past  Bidassoa  the  air  grew  milder, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  here  the  temperature  is  just  about  what  it 
usually  is  in  this  country.  The  weather  is  magnificent,  and  there 
is  no  wind.  I  think  I  wrote  you  from  Madrid  and  told  you  all 
that  I  had  heard  that  was  worth  retailing,  and  especially  about 
the  adventures  of  the  Duchess,  which  must  have  shocked  you. 
Did  I  also  tell  you  of  a  young  woman  of  Andalusia,  who  was  in 
love  with  a  certain  young  man,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  grand- 
son of  the  hangman  of  Habana  ?  The  mother,  the  lady  herself, 
and  the  husband-to-be,  all  three  of  them,  threatened  to  commit 
suicide,  I  mean  they  all  of  them  threatened  to  kill  themselves 
if  things  did  not  go  exactly  as  they  each  wanted  them  to.  When 
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I  left  Madrid,  though,  there  was  not  one  of  them  dead,  and  the 
respectable  public  there  were  all  in  favour  of  the  lovers  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  write  me  soon,  and  tell  me  what  your 
plans  are  for  the  winter. 


LETTER   CCLXXVII 

CANNES,  December  ^oth,  1864. 

A  HAPPY  New  Year  to  you,  dear  friend.  I  wrote  to  Madrid  about 
those  wretched  handkerchiefs,  and  as  I  have  had  no  reply,  I  con- 
clude that  they  have  arrived  safely  in  Paris  by  this  time,  and  that 
you  either  have  got  them  or  are  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
them.  I  had  handed  them  over  to  a  certain  Spaniard,  who  was 
to  have  left  Madrid  at  the  same  day  that  I  did,  and  who  con- 
sequently should  have  delivered  them  to  you  almost  at  once. 
One  never  ought  to  hope  for  too  much,  though  !  What  I  really 
do  hope,  is  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  as  ugly  as  they  well  could  be,  I  am  afraid. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  ?  We  have 
a  Bishop  here,  and  he  hides  his  face.  It  is  indeed  sad  to  be  in 
an  army  whose  General  exposes  you  to  certain  destruction. 

I  have  had  no  news  from  my  publisher.  When  I  left  he  was 
printing  my  Cossacks  of  Former  Times,  and  I  think  that  it 
ought  to  have  appeared  by  this  time.  Since  you  know  the  story, 
I  hope  you  will  be  anxious  to  wait  till  I  get  back,  so  as  to  get  a 
copy  from  me. 

Do  you  know  that  congratulations  poured  in  upon  me  from 
on  all  sides,  on  the  subject  of  M.  Mocquard's  inheritance  ?  I  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  after  seeing  my  name  in  the  In- 
dependance  Beige ,  the  Times  and  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette, 
I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  anxious.  From  what  you  know  of  my 
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humour,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  position  would 
have  suited  me,  and  how  far  I  should  have  suited  the  position. 
Anyhow,  I  have  breathed  a  little  more  freely  the  last  few  days. 
Are  there  any  new  novels  this  Christmas — I  mean  English  novels, 
for  this  is  the  season  they  generally  make  their  appearance  ?  I 
have  hardly  any  books  here  at  all,  and  I  want  to  have  some  sent 
to  me.  When  I  am  seized  at  night  with  one  of  my  coughing 
fits  and  cannot  sleep,  I  am  simply  miserable.  Just  imagine,  I 
have  actually  read  Lamartine's  Entretiens,  and  I  have  fallen 
across  a  life  of  Aristotle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  took  place  before  the  death  of  Alexander  ! 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  be  reduced  to  selling  pens 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries  than  to  write  such  nonsense  ?  Good- 
bye, dear  friend  ;  I  have  thirty-five  letters  to  write,  but  I  wanted 
to  write  you  first.  I  wish  you  all  the  prosperity  in  the  world. 


LETTER   CCLXXVIII 

CANNES,  January  2Oth,  1865. 

DEAR  friend,  have  you  received  your  wretched  handkerchiefs 
at  last  ?  I  have  just  heard  now  that  the  person  who  was  to  have 
taken  them  to  Paris,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes, 
had  to  stay  in  Madrid,  and  that  he  handed  the  handkerchiefs 
over  to  Madame  de  Montijo,  who  was  not  at  all  sure  what  she 
was  meant  to  do  with  them,  for  a  Spaniard  never  by  any  chance 
makes  himself  clear.  I  have  written  her  and  asked  her  to  hand 
the  parcel  over  to  our  Ambassador,  in  order  to  have  them  sent 
on  to  you  at  once  by  the  French  mail.  I  hope  you  will  have 
them  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you,  but  really  I  do  not 
want  the  responsibility  of  any  more  of  your  commissions,  for 
they  cause  too  much  bad  blood,  and  a  great  deal  more  letter 

z 
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writing  than  they  are  worth !     The  best  thing  you  can  do,  when 
you  get  them,  is  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  ! 

I  have  been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  depression  the  last 
week.  Our  winter  here  is  simply  detestable,  not  cold  exactly, 
but  very  wet  and  windy.  I  never  experienced  one  like  it  here 
before.  For  the  last  week  though,  or  nearly  a  week,  the  weather 
has  been  fine  and  warm,  and  it  has  done  me  an  enormous  amount 
of  good  already,  for  my  lungs  are  well  or  ill  according  to  the 
barometer. 

I  know  nothing  at  all  yet  about  that  book  of  mine,  and 
if  you  have  heard  anything  about  it,  I  should  be  immensely 
obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know.  I  took  the  trouble  to  correct 
several  of  my  proofs,  but  have  heard  nothing  at  all  about 
them  so  far. 

The  number  of  English  people  here  becomes  every  day  more 
alarming,  and  they  have  built  an  hotel  by  the  seashore  nearly 
as  big  as  the  Louvre,  and  it  is  always  full  too.  One  can  no  longer 
go  for  a  walk  without  meeting  some  Misses  in  blouses,  d  la  Gari- 
baldi, and  hats  with  the  most  impossible-looking  feathers  in 
them.  There  are  croquet  and  archery  parties  going  on,  which 
seem  to  attract  hundreds  of  people.  I  assure  you  I  much  regret 
the  good  old  times,  when  there  was  not  a  soul  here.  I  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  gull  here,  who  is  quite  tame,  and  I 
always  take  some  fish  out  for  him.  He  always  manages  to  catch 
it  in  the  air,  and  he  can  swallow  a  piece  as  big  as  my  neck. 
You  probably  remember  an  ostrich,  whom  you  very  nearly 
killed  with  your  rye  bread  in  the  "  Jardin  des  Plantes,"  in  the 
days  when  you  used  to  honour  that  place  with  your  patronage  ! 
Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  I  look  forward  to  getting  back  to 
Paris  soon,  and,  with  great  good  luck,  to  finding  you  there. 
Good-bye  once  again  ! 
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LETTER   CCLXXIX 

CANNES,  April  iqth,  1865. 

DEAR  friend,  I  didn't  mean  to  write  you  till  I  was  cured,  or  at 
any  rate  till  I  was  somewhat  better,  but,  despite  the  fine  weather, 
despite  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  me,  I  am  still  in  just 
the  same  plight,  that  is  to  say  very  ill  indeed.  I  cannot  get 
accustomed  to  a  life  of  suffering,  and  find  myself  lacking  in  both 
courage  and  resignation.  I  am  waiting  till  the  weather  is  a  little 
warmer  before  getting  back  to  Paris,  and  shall  probably  be 
there  about  May  ist.  For  the  last  fortnight  we  have  had  a 
most  beautiful  sky,  with  sea  to  match  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
me  from  choking,  and  it  is  still  freezing  hard  too.  What  are 
you  doing  with  yourself  this  spring  ?  Shall  I  find  you  in 
Paris,  or  are  you  perhaps  off  to  -  -  to  watch  the  first  leaves 
of  spring  make  their  appearance  ? 

You    have   probably   heard    that   M.  B-    — ,    Lord 's 

brother  and  his  heir  to  the  peerage,  has  been  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  perpetrating  a  very  ugly  swindle,  which  has  caused  a  great 
scandal  in  the  English  colony  here.  Old  Lord—  -puts  a  good 
face  on  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  infamous  piece  of  work. 

I  am  reading,  for  the  dual  purpose  of  keeping  up  my  patience 
and  inducing  sleep,  a  book  by  Charles  Lambert,  which  quite 
demolishes  the  sacred  King  David,  and  the  whole  of  the  Bible 
in  fact.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  clever  piece  of  work  and  rather 
amusing.  The  clerics  have  succeeded  in  getting  people  to  read 
some  serious  and  pedantic  books,  and  making  them  popular 
too,  which  fifteen  years  ago  not  one  soul  would  have  dreamed  of 
poking  his  nose  into.  Renan  has  gone  off  to  Palestine,  to  study 
fresh  scenery,  I  suppose.  Peyrat's  and  Lambert's  books  are  very 
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serious  and  very  learned,  but  they  sell  like  bread,  so  my  publisher 
tells  me. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER   CCLXXX 

PARIS,  July  $th,  1865. 

DEAR  friend,  I  really  was  beginning  to  fear  you  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  like  Madame  Arbuthnot,  or  else  eaten 
up  by  some  bear.  I  quite  imagined  that  you  were  in  the 

midst  of  the  Tyrol,  when  your  letter  suddenly  arrived  from . 

In  my  opinion  it  is]  much  better  to  travel  when  the  days 
are  long  than  in  the  autumn,  but  still  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent your  being  in  Munich  in  September.  You  must  take  with 
you  plenty  of  thick  clothes  though,  for  the  weather  changes 
very  suddenly  on  that  gigantic  and  rather  ugly  plain.  The 
journey  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed.  You  can  go  by  way  of 
Strassbourg,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  by  Basle.  I  believe  you  can 
get  to  Constance  by  rail  all  the  way  now,  but  at  any  rate  you 
can  certainly  get  there  by  boat.  From  Constance  you  go 
across  the  Lake  to  Lindau,  which  is  a  very  pretty  little  town 
indeed,  and  all  the  way  from  there  to  Kempten  you  have  one 
succession  of  gorgeous  panoramas.  From  Kempten  to  Munich 
there  is  nothing  to  see  but  one  huge  ugly  plain.  At  Munich, 
you  must  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Baviere,  and  not  to  Maullich's, 
where  I  had  my  boots  stolen.  Get  hold  of  a  guide,  and  he  will 
show  you  everything  that  is  worth  seeing.  The  pictures  at  the 
Palace,  by  the  Niebelungs,  are  rather  interesting,  but  to  see 
them  you  need  a  special  permit.  All  the  others  are  open  to 
the  public.  You  will  please  notice  the  new  propyleums,  the 
work  of  my  friend  Klenze,  and  let  me  know  what  you  think 
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of  them.  In  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  you  must  notice  the 
front  of  the  temple  of  Aegina  and  the  marble  group,  which  I  have 
told  you  so  often  about.  You  will  find  the  Greek  vases  very 
curious,  and  the  pictures  in  the  Pinacothique  equally  so. 
Some  of  the  frescoes  will  make  you  shrug  your  shoulders,  I 
think.  Mind  you  go  and  drink  beer  in  the  public  gardens, 
where  for  a  few  sous  you  can  hear  some  quite  good  music.  If 
you  find  you  have  the  time,  it  would  be  well  worth  your  while 
to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Bavarian  Tyrol.  When  you 
get  to  Salzburg,  where  I  wish  you  joy,  you  can  go  and  see  the 
salt  mines,  if  you  care  to.  At  Innspruck  there  is  nothing  to 
see,  except  the  scenery  and  the  bronze  statues  in  the  Cathedral. 
Anywhere  in  this  country,  though,  you  can  stop  at  any  of  the  very 
smallest  towns  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  bed,  and  a  very  tolerable 
dinner  too.  I  only  wish  I  were  going  to  share  these  pleasures 
with  you. 

There  are  some  more  stories  abroad,  each  one  more  scanda- 
lous than  the  other;  They  are  all  very  edifying,  and  make 
one  half  afraid  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  coming. 

Mind  you  buy  yourself  some  green  stockings  at  Salzburg, 
if  you  find  they  suit  your  style  of  beauty.  Bavarian  legs  are 
really  about  as  thick  as  my  body,  though  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  take  care  of  yourself  and  get  all  the 
amusement  you  can.  Don't  forget  to  let  me  have  news  of  you. 


LETTER   CCLXXXI 
BRITISH  MUSEUM,  LONDON,  August  23^,  1865. 

DEAR  friend,  your  letter  reached  me  here,  after  sitting  in  Paris 
for  a  long  time,  while  you  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Tyrol.  I 
have  been  here  now  for  about  six  weeks.  I  came  in  for  the 
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tail-end  of  the  season  and  a  few  parties,  and  also  for  some 
truly  terrible  dinners. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  aged  a  great 
deal,  despite  his  great  success  at  the  polls,  and  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether  he  is  fit  for  another  political  campaign. 
There  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  regular  crisis  were  he  to  retire. 
I  have  just  been  spending  three  days  with  his  probable 
successor,  M.  Gladstone.  He  certainly  did  not  amuse  me  in 
the  least,  but  he  interested  me  very  much,  for  it  is  always 
interesting  to  notice  the  different  types  of  human  nature.  The 
various  types  here  are  so  utterly  different  to  our  own  that 
one  cannot  really  understand  how  it  is  that  the  featherless 
bipeds  here,  not  ten  hours*  journey  away,  can  possibly  be 
so  little  like  those  of  Paris.  M.  Gladstone  seemed  to  me  to 
be  in  some  respects  a  man  of  genius,  and  in  others  a  mere  child. 
There  is  a  curious  mixture  in  him  of  the  child,  the  statesman, 
and  the  fool.  There  were  five  or  six  Cures  or  Deans  staying 
there,  and  every  morning  our  hosts  of  the  Castle  regaled  them- 
selves with  short  prayers  in  public.  I  took  no  part  in  their 
Sunday  performance,  though, which  must  have  been  rather  quaint. 
What  struck  me  as  the  best  thing  there  were  some  half-cooked 
rolls,  taken  out  of  the  oven  just  before  lunch,  and  which  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  digest.  Add  to  this  the  Welsh  ale,  which 
is  deservedly  famous. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  red  hair  is 
no  longer  the  fashion  here.  A  change  of  that  kind  seems  to  be 
a  very  easy  matter  indeed  in  this  country,  and  I  imagine  they 
all  use  dye  pretty  freely.  For  the  last  month  there  has  been 
no  one  here,  not  one  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  but  I  rather  like 
this  big  city  in  this  deathlike  state.  I  make  the  most  of  my 
time  by  going  and  looking  at  the  lions.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
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the  Crystal  Palace  and  spent  a  whole  hour  watching  a  monkey, 
as  big  as  a  child  of  ten,  and  whose  every  action  was  so  much 
like  a  child's  that  I  felt  quite  humiliated  at  the  only  too  obvious 
relationship.  Among  other  singular  things  I  noticed  was  how 
this  animal  evidently  thought  out  how  he  was  to  set  the 
swing  in  motion,  and  jump  on  to  it  when  in  full  swing.  I 
am  not  at  all  certain  that  every  child  would  have  sense  to  do 
the  same.  I  have  been  busy  here  over  a  long  article  on  "  The 
History  of  Caesar/'  which  I  am  not  too  dissatisfied  with  ;  there 
is  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  it,  as  they  say  in  the  Academy, 
and  next  week  I  return  to  Paris  to  read  it  over  to  the  Journal  des 
Savants.  It  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  find  you  there.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  I  have  had  enough  of  London.  I  did 
half  think  of  making  a  trip  to  Scotland,  but  I  should  have 
fallen  into  the  very  thick  of  the  sporting  element,  a  type 
I  detest.  Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  write  me  all  your  news  to 
Paris,  where  I  shall  be  very  soon  now,  and  keep  me  au  courant 
with  all  your  movements.  Bring  some  green  stockings  back 
with  you  from  the  Tyrol.  At  the  same  time,  though,  I  must 
ask  you  not  to  return  with  your  legs  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  hardy  mountaineers  ! 


LETTER   CCLXXXII 

PARIS,  September  i2th,  1865  (evening). 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  here  for  some  days  now.  I  came 
home  by  Boulogne,  and  when  we  made  fast  to  the  quay,  there 
was  such  a  crowd  to  see  us  disembark,  that  I  could  not  help 
asking  myself  why  on  earth  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  should 
create  such  excitement.  Some  one  really  ought  to  tell  the 
English  ladies  that  they  make  a  great  display  of  ankles,  and 
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more  than  ankles  too,  in  getting  ashore  when  the  sea  happens 
to  be  a  little  bit  rough.  I  assure  you  my  sense  of  delicacy  was 
quite  offended  ! 

Paris  is  more  empty  than  ever  this  year,  but  I  don't  at  all 
dislike  it  in  this  state.  I  get  up  late  and  go  to  bed  late,  and 
am  hardly  ever  out  of  my  dressing-gown,  which  is  a  very  flowery 
Japanese  one,  with  a  border  of  yellow  jonquils,  more  brilliant 
than  electric  light  itself .  My  time  in  England  was  not  altogether 
tiresome.  Besides  making  some  very  jolly  trips  there,  I  found 
time  to  write  an  article  on  the  "  History  of  Julius  Caesar/' 
which  I  have  already  told  you  about.  As  the  task  had  been 
imposed  on  me  by  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the  Academy,  I 
had  to  get  through  with  it.  You  know  quite  well  just  what  I 
think  of  the  author,  and  of  the  book  too  for  that  matter,  but 
you  can  realize  how  difficult  a  matter  it  was  for  one  who  neither 
wished  to  pass  as  a  courtier  nor  yet  to  say  the  wrong  thing. 
I  fancy  I  have  got  out  of  the  difficulty  fairly  well ;  at  any  rate 
I  hope  so.  I  took  for  my  text  that  the  Republic  had  had  its 
day,  and  that  the  Populus  Romanus  would  have  gone  to  the 
very  devil  if  Caesar  had  not  appeared  upon  the  scene.  As  this 
is  quite  true  and  quite  easy  to  uphold,  the  one  air  runs  through 
the  whole  work.  I  shall  keep  a  copy  for  you.  The  customs 

of  the  times  are  for  ever  advancing.     A  son  of  Prince  C 's 

has  just  died  at  Rome.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  Monseigneur, 
with  an  income  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  had  a 
brother  and  several  sisters,  who  were  not  at  all  rich.  Yet  he 
left  all  his  money  to  a  petty  Abbe,  who  was  once  his  secretary. 
It  is  just  as  if  Nicomedes  had  left  his  kingdom  to  Caesar  !  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  As  regards  myself, 
I  was  very  anxious  indeed  to  make  a  trip  to  Germany,  and  might 
have  surprised  you  at  Munich,  had  not  all  my  plans  been  up- 
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set.  I  was  going  to  see  my  friend  Kaullo,  the  amiable  Jew, 
whom  I  must  have  told  you  about.  However,  he  came  to 
France,  and  so  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  to  Germany.  One 
of  my  friends,  just  back  from  Switzerland,  gives  anything  but 
an  encouraging  report  of  the  weather,  so  I  do  not  regret  it  so 
much  as  I  might  have  done.  It  struck  me  that  Boulogne  had 
improved  a  great  deal,  alike  in  its  buildings  and  its  inhabitants. 
I  saw  some  very  coquettishly  dressed  fisher-girls,  and  also  some 
very  handsome  brand-new  houses.  But  what  English  women, 
and  what  pork-pie  hats  ! 

I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Princess  Murat,  who  has  nearly 
recovered  from  her  terrible  accident.  Her  eye  is  still  a  little 
black,  and  her  cheek-bone  a  trifle  red,  but  that  is  all.  She  told 
us  all  about  the  accident.  She  lost  consciousness  directly  she 
fell,  and  remained  unconscious  for  three  or  four  hours  after- 
wards. She  saw  her  coachman,  who  was  a  Swiss  colonel,  thrown 
into  the  air  right  over  her  head,  and  then,  four  hours  later,  found 
herself  in  her  bed,  with  her  head  as  big  as  a  pumpkin.  In  the 
meanwhile  she  had  walked  and  talked,  but  she  has  absolutely 
no  recollection  of  it.  I  hope  that  one  loses  consciousness  like 
that  when, one  is  dying,  and  I  think  the  probability  is  that 
one  does.  I  found  the  Countess  de  Montijo  quite  recovered 
from  her  two  operations.  She  cannot  say  enough  in  praise 
of  Liebreich,  her  oculist,  and  it  seems  he  is  a  wonderful  man. 
Try  never  to  need  his  services,  though  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  spend  three  days  at 
Trouville  early  next  week,  after  which  I  shall  stay  on  here  until 
the  winter  comes  and  chases  me  away.  Keep  me  au  courant 
with  all  your  doings  and  plans. 
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LETTER   CCLXXXIII 

PARIS,  October  13^,  1865. 

DEAR  friend,  I  found  your  letter  yesterday  on  my  arrival 
from  Biarritz,  from  which  place  their  Majesties  brought  me 
back  to  Paris  in  a  very  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  How- 
ever, the  first  welcome  I  received  from  the  country  of 
my  birth  has  not  been  a  very  amiable  one,  for  I  had  a  bad 
choking  fit  to-night,  the  worst  I  have  had  for  some  time.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  change  of  air,  or,  perhaps,  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hours  in  a  very  shaky  train.  However,  I  am  better 
this  morning. 

I  have  not  seen  any  one  so  far,  and  I  fancy  no  one  is  back  yet. 
I  found  some  rather  alarming  letters  from  people  on  the  subject 
of  the  cholera,  etc.,  begging  me  to  leave  Paris  at  once.  They 
tell  me  here  that  no  one  pays  any  serious  attention  to  it,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  there  have  been  very  few  really 
serious  cases,  except  amongst  a  few  drunkards.  If  the  cholera 
had  started  in  Paris,  no  one  would  have  thought  anything  of 
it  at  all.  It  is  really  the  natural  cowardice  of  the  Marseillais 
that  warned  us.  I  have  told  you  something  of  my  theory  on 
the  subject  of  cholera  before  now.  One  does  not  die  of  it 
unless  one  really  wants  to,  and  it  is  so  polite  that,  when  it 
means  to  pay  you  a  visit,  it  always  sends  its  visiting-card  on 
ahead,  like  the  Chinese  do. 

I  had  a  splendid  time  at  Biarritz.  We  had  a  visit  there 
from  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal.  The  King  is  very  much 
like  a  rather  shy  German  student,  but  the  Queen  is  charming. 
She  is  very  like  Princess  Clo.thilde,  but  handsomer,  a  refined 
edition  in  fact.  She  has  one  of  those  rare  white  and  pink  com- 
plexions which  you  find  in  England.  It  is  true  she  has  red 
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hair,  but  it  is  just  that  dark  shade  that  is  so  fashionable  at 
present.  She  is  decidedly  prepossessing,  and  her  manners 
are  charming.  They  had  with  them  a  number  of  quaint-looking 
men  and  women,  who  looked,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had 
been  picked  up  in  some  old  curiosity  shop.  My  friend,  the 
Portugese  Minister,  took  the  Queen  aside  and  told  her  all  about 
me,  all  which  Her  Majesty  very  graciously  repeated  to  me 
afterwards.  The  Emperor  presented  me  to  the  King,  who  stared 
at  me  so  hard  with  his  big  round  eyes  that  I  very  nearly  forgot 
what  was  due  from  me.  There  was  another  person  there,  a 
M.  de  Bismarck,  who  pleased  me  greatly.  He  is  a  big  German, 
very  polite,  but  not  in  the  least  simple.  He  has  none  of  the 
gemuth  about  him,  but  any  amount  of  intelligence.  He  made 
quite  a  conquest  of  me.  He  had  his  wife  with  him,  a  woman 
with  those  huge  feet  one  sees  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  also  a 
daughter,  who  bids  fair  to  follow  in  her  mother's  footsteps. 
The  Legitimist  Party  is  in  a  dreadful  way  now  that  General 
Lamoriciere  is  dead.  I  met  an  Orleanist  of  the  old  school 
to-day  and  he  too  seemed  very  depressed.  How  easy  it  is  to 
become  a  great  man  nowadays  !  You  must  please  tell  me  what 
books  I  am  to  read,  for  I  no  longer  move  now  amongst  the 
"  most  intellectual  people  in  the  world/'  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  you.  Good-bye;  I  am  going  to  take  great  care 
of  myself  until  those  Compiegne  fetes  make  me  ill  again,  as 
they  are  quite  sure  to  do. 


LETTER   CCLXXXIV 

PARIS,  November  8th,   1865. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  put  off  writing  to  you  because  I  have  been 
just  like  a  bird  on  a  branch,  but  a  bird  tied  by  his  leg  though. 
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When  I  bade  my  hostess  of  Biarritz  farewell,  I  very  much 
wanted  to  go  straight  off  to  my  usual  winter  quarters,  and  ward 
off  the  first  attacks  of  cold  weather  ;  but  they  begged  me  to 
wait  on  and  see  the  first  series  of  the  Compiegne  fetes,  and  the 
request  was  made  so  very  graciously  that  there  was  no  way  out 
of  it. 

The  question  was  to  go  or  not  to  go  to  Compiegne,  and  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  finally  made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going. 
I  start  on  the  I4th,  and  shall  be  back  on  the  2oth.  Tell  me 
now,  was  there  any  chance  of  my  seeing  you  between  the  I4th 
and  the  2Oth  ? 

I  returned  from  Biarritz  in  a  very  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  felt  the  change  of  climate  severely.  The  fact  is  I 
have  been  ill  nearly  all  the  time  :  not  cholera,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear,  but  just  my  old  trouble  of  not  being  able  to  breathe, 
from  which  I  trust  God  will  always  preserve  you.  The  last 
few  days  I  have  been  better.  I  quite  expect  that  Compiegne 
will  do  me  a  lot  of  harm,  but  I  shall  soon  be  off  to  the  Midi,  and 
am  calculating  on  plenty  of  sun  there  to  get  me  through  the 
winter,  which  M.  Mathieu  predicts  will  be  a  very  severe  one. 
I  suppose  you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in  that  delightful 
climate  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Anyhow,  I  hope  you  will 
keep  free  from  colds  and  rheumatism.  How  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  myself ! 

You  have  no  idea  what  scandal  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Anna  has  caused,  nor  the  utter  fury  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  There  is  not  one  family  there  with  a  daughter  that 
did  not  count  on  getting  the  Due  de  Mouchy.  The  question  of 
the  hour  there  is  this  :  "If  they  call  on  us,  shall  we  return  their 
call  ?  "  On  the  other  hand,  though,  there  happened J:o  be  a 
young  lady  for  him  to  marry,  with  some  millions  in  her  pocket 
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now,  and  about  fifty  more  to  come  to  her.  She  is  a  very  pretty 
little  person,  too,  though  a  trifle  mysterious,  being  the  adopted 
daughter  of  M.  Heine,  who  died  last  year,  and  of  whose  origin 
no  one  has  the  least  idea.  But  a  few  millions  can  buy  the  best 
names  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy  nowadays,  it  seems  !  These 
adopted  daughters  seem  to  be  prime  favourites  with  the  Goddess 
Fortune. 

Have  you  read  Victor  Hugo's  Chansons  des  rues  et  des 
lois  ?  Do  you  find  a  great  difference  between  the  verses  he 
used  to  write  once  and  what  he  writes  now  ?  Has  he  sud- 
denly become  very  foolish,  or  was  he  always  so  ?  We  have 
only  got  one  man  of  real  genius  left  now,  M.  Ponson  du 
Terrail.  Have  you  read  any  of  his  pamphlets  ?  Not  another 
soul  can  handle  crime  and  assassination  as  he  does  ;  he  pleases 
me  very  much.  If  you  were  here,  I  would  try  and  shake  your 
orthodoxy  by  making  you  read  a  rather  curious  book,  dealing 
with  Moses,  David  and  Saint  Paul.  It  is  not  at  all  idyllic  like 
Renan,  but  the  author's  dissertations  are  perhaps  a  little  bit 
too  much  interlarded  with  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  story  of  the  Yankee,  though,  who  set  out  to 
write  a  novel  and  incidentally  invented  a  religion,  and  a  religion 
which  has  been  a  great  success  too,  is  only  an  old  dish  warmed 
up.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  catch  a  carp  when  one 
is  fishing  for  gudgeons.  You  don't  like  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, I  know,  and  you  are  right,  too.  One  has  always  something 
better  to  say  to  you,  too  !  Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  see  you  again. 

LETTER   CCLXXXV 

CANNES,   January  2nd,  1866. 
DEAR  friend,  I  have  not  written  before  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  I  did  not  know  where  to  catch  you.  You  are  such  a  con- 
firmed wanderer  these  days  that  one  never  knows  where  you 
are.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  catch  you  between  Paris  and 

,  your  two  favourite  resorts.     You  have  got  a  wonderful 

way  now  of  "  subordinating  "  yourself,  as  the  St.  Simonians  used 
to  say  in  my  young  days.  One  moment  you  are  the  victim 

of  your  old  sea- wolves  at ,  the  next  of  that  child  you  love 

so  well,  the  result  of  all  which  is  that  this  very  ordinary  mortal  has 
no  longer  the  same  chance  of  seeing  you  that  he  had  in  the 
good  old  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  lucky  enough  to  share 
those  delightful  walks  with  you.  Do  you  remember  ?  My 
health  was  bad  enough  by  the  time  I  got  here,  after  a  week  in 
tight  breeches  at  Compiegne,  all  which  I  bore  as  patiently  as  I 
could.  They  tried  very  hard  to  keep  me  there  to  see  a  piece 
of  M.  de  Massa's,  but  I  resisted  heroically  and  fled  here,  where 
the  sun  has  had  his  usual  beneficent  effect  upon  me  already. 
So  far,  I  have  had  two  good  days  here  out  of  every  three,  and 
when  I  was  ill  it  was  not  one  half  such  a  serious  matter  as  it  was 
in  Paris  last  winter.  How  is  it  that  you,  who  have  such  a 
taste  for  travelling  and  who  have  got  several  charges  to  look 
after  too,  do  not  go  to  Pisa  or  some  other  place,  where  that 
great  arbiter  of  human  health,  M.  the  Sun,  reveals  himself  in 
his  full  glory  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that,  but  for  his  kindly  ser- 
vices, I  should  have  been  several  feet  under  the  ground  long 
long  ago.  As  it  is,  though,  all  my  contemporaries  are  hurrying 
off  there  ahead  of  me.  The  past  year  has  been  a  very  disastrous 
one  for  my  already  small  circle  of  friends.  A  few  years 
ago  we  used  all  to  dine  together  regularly  once  a  month,  but 
now  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  left.  Your  friend,  Father 
Hyacinth,  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject,  which  strikes 
me  as  being  rather  foolish  :  "  Oh  !  man,  what  are  ten  years — an 
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age  ?  "  This  is  the  great  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  Great 
Mechanician.  Why  don't  we  all  fade  away  in  one  season,  like 
the  leaves  do  ?  What  does  eternity  mean  to  me  ?  There  are 
only  a  few  'days,  comparatively  speaking,  that  are  of  any  import- 
ance to  me,  and  why  ever  should  they  be  so  full  of  gall  ? 

At  Cannes  this  year  there  are  only  the  regular  troop  of 
visitors  who  come  here  every  year.  There  is  a  story  about 
of  a  certain  Parisian,  who  ate  three  lobsters  and  then  died  of 
cholera.  The  country  here  has  been  more  or  less  under  suspicion, 
and  the  Mayors  of  Nice  and  Cannes  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  the  trouble  to  contradict  the  rumour  that  cholera  was  about, 
as  though  the  world  were  likely  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to 
that.  Several  of  my  friends  have  taken  the  same  risk  that  I 
have,  and  we  form  a  little  colony  of  our  own,  quite  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  here.  I  fear  I  may  have  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  try,  with  my  usual  eloquence,  to  upset  that  Bill  dealing  with 
street  organs.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  M.  Rouher  accepts 
my  peaceable  suggestions  or  not.  If  he  is  rash  enough  to  wage 
war,  you  may  expect  to  see  me  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  in  that  case  you  must  keep  a  day  for  me.  If, 
however,  peace  turns  out  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  it  would 
be  in  February  that  I  should  ask  this  favour  of  you. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  meanwhile  you  have  all  my  best 
wishes,  and  very  affectionate  they  are  too  ! 


LETTER   CCLXXXVI 

CANNES,  February  2oth,  1868. 

MY  dear  friend,  you  accuse  me  of  being  idle,  whereas  you  are 
really  the  very  personification  of  idleness  yourself !  You, 
who  are  living  in  Paris  now  and  come  across  all  the  people  worth 
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meeting  there,  really  ought  to  keep  me  au  courant  with  all  that 
is  going  on,  and  all  that  is  being  said  ;  you  never  tell  me  half 
enough,  though  !  Is  it  true  that  the  crinoline  is  proscribed  at 
last,  and  that  people  wear  absolutely  nothing  between  their 
dresses  and  their  skin  but  a  chemise  ?  If  this  is  really  so,  shall 
I  be  able  to  recognize  you  when  I  get  back  to  Paris  ?  I  remem- 
ber a  story  an  old  man  once  told  me  of  how  he  once  entered 
a  room  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and,  finding  the  women  there 
were  not  wearing  hoops  and  had  no  powder  on  their  faces,  he 
imagined  they  must  be  the  chamber-maids,  taking  advantage 
of  their  mistress'  absence.  In  the  same  way,  I  don't  feel  at 
all  sure  that  a  lady  can  be  a  lady  without  her  crinoline  ! 

I  left  them  to  ^vote  on  the  Address  without  me,  and  I  see  it 
has  not  been  lost  in  consequence  !  However,  I  really  will  have 
to  go  back  soon,  to  see  those  organs  through.  The  matter  is 
not  done  with  yet,  and  so  I  have  to  give  them  a  second  out- 
burst of  my  eloquence,  which  is  decidedly  annoying.  Although 
the  weather  has  been  splendid  here,  I  have  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  catch  a  cold,  and  a  cold  is  always  a  serious  matter 
with  me. .  I  always  breathe  badly  enough  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  but  just  now  I  cannot  breathe  at  all.  Barring  that, 
however,  I  am  really  very  much  better  than  I  was  last  year. 
It  is  quite  true  that  I  do  absolutely  nothing  at  all  here,  but 
the  most  important  thing  after  all  is  to  be  well.  I  brought 
some  work  with  me  here,  but  so  far  I  have  not  even  unpacked 
it. 

You  have  told  me  nothing  at  all  about  Ponsard's  piece.  He 
has  quite  kept  up  the  traditions  of  Cornelian  verse,  and  if  his 
work  is  a  trifle  emphatic,  it  is  very  fine  and  very  pretty.  I 
suppose  the  rest  of  the  world  will  admire  it  in  much  the  same 
way  that  they  admire  M.  Babinet's  scientific  work  or  Father 
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Lacordaire's  sermons,  that  is  they  will  rush  in  and  buy  it  the 
very  instant  they  know  that  everything  in  it  is  perfectly  right 
and  proper. 

I  have  just  read  a  little  book  on  the  religions  of  Asia,  which 
interested  me  very  much  indeed  ;  it  is  by  my  friend  M.  Gobineau. 
We  shall  see  what  you  think  of  it  when  I  get  back,  unless  indeed 
you  care  to  read  it  before  then.  It  is  very  odd  and  very  strange. 
They  are  no  longer  all  Mussulmans  in  Persia,  it  seems,  for  they 
have  some  new  religions  there,  most  of  them  founded  on  some 
very  ancient  superstitions,  which  every  one  imagined  to  be  dead 
and  gone  for  ever  a  thousand  times  over,  but  which  somehow 
always  cropped  up  again.  You  will  be  much  interested  in  a 
certain  prophetess,  whom  they  burned  to  death  some  few  years 
ago,  who  was  very  beautiful  and  evidently  very  eloquent  too. 
The  Bishop  of  Orleans  passed  through  here  the  other  day, 
having  come  to  see  M.  Cousin,  whose  vote  he  came  to  ask  for 
on  behalf  of  M.  de  Champigny.  My  President,  M.  Troplong, 
would,  I  fancied,  wish  to  be  M.  Dupin's  successor,  but,  it  seems, 
he  is  afraid  of  our  good  burgraves,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  do  him  a  bad  turn  if  they 
got  the  chance.  They  talk  of  Henri  Martin  and  Thierry,  both 
of  whom  are  about  as  likely  to  find  a  single  word  to  say  in  praise 
of  M.  Dupin  as  I  am  qualified  to  play  the  double  bass.  If  I 
happen  to  be  in  Paris,  then,  I  shall  vote  as  you  may  advise. 
I  quite  expect  to  be  there  early  next  month.  All  they  do  and 
say  just  now  strikes  me  as  being  more  and  more  stupid  every 
single  day.  We  really  are  even  more  absurd  than  people  were 
in  the  middle  ages ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ! 


A  A 
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LETTER    CCLXXXVII 

PARIS,  April  gth,  1868. 

MY  dear  friend,  it  seems  to  be  our  fate  that,  whenever  I 
arrive  here,  you  must  go.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  you  are  returning  soon.  I  have  been  here  since  Saturday 
evening,  very  ill  too.  I  was  bad  enough  when  I  started,  and 
the  journey  did  me  no  good.  It  makes  me  shudder  at  what 
you  have  to  say  about  that  damp  little  town  of  -  —  t  and  to  the 
very  thought  of  those  icy  cold  corridors,  of  which  you  paint 
so  lugubrious  a  picture.  Do  try  and  keep  yourself  wrapped 
up  in  your  furs,  and  don't  leave  your  cosy  corner  by  the  fire 
more  than  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  on 
days  when  there  is  some  sun.  The  cold  has  had  such^an  effect 
on  me  that  I  no  longer  share  Dante's  conception  of  hell  as  a 
hot  place  !  They  tell  me,  and  very  glad  I  am  to  hear  it  too, 
that  you  no  longer  wear  crinolines  now.  I  was  out  yesterday 
for  an  hour,  and  I  saw  a  woman  with  no  crinoline  on ;  her 
petticoat,  though,  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  quite  horrified 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  of  pasteboard,  and  made  a 
horrible  noise  on  the  asphalt. 

You  have  a  little  way  of  always  doing  exactly  the  opposite 
to  what  any  ordinary  mortal  would  do  in  like  circumstances, 
and  so,  as  the  country  will  soon  be  at  its  best,  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  of  your  return  to  Paris  ere  long.  Mind  you 
keep  me  well  advised  of  your  movements. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  shall  take  the  trouble  to  go  and  vote 
at  the  Academy  next  Tuesday,  for  between  the  two  candidates 
there  is  little  to  choose.  If  you  offered  me  anything  in  return, 
I  should  vote  as  you  ordered  me  to. 

The  English  novels  are  beginning  to  bore  me  to  death,  I 
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mean  the  modern  ones.  They  are  our  great  resource  here,  for 
M.  Murray,  the  great  publisher,  always  sends  a  box  or  two  out 
once  or  twice  a  week.  I  wonder  if  you  happen  to  know  of  any 
book  that  would  be  good  company  for  a  poor  devil  who  dares 
not  show  his  face  outside  the  door  once  the  sun  has  gone  down. 
Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  think  of  me  sometimes,  and  do  let  me 
have  news  of  you  soon. 

LETTER   CCLXXXVIII 

PARIS,  June  24th,  1866. 

WHATEVER  has  become  of  you  ?  I  was  quite  surprised  to  get 
that  book  that  you  sent  back  to  me,  for  I  quite  thought  you 
had  put  it  away  with  all  the  others  you  have  stolen.  When 
will  you  come  for  another,  I  wonder  !  In  spite  of  all  this  hot 
weather,  I  am  still  ailing.  You  asked  me  the  other  day  where 
my  acquaintance  with  the  gypsy  dialect  had  come  from, 
and  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  you  that  day  that  I  quite  forgot  to 
answer  your  question.  It  comes  from  M.  Borrow.  His  book 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  I  have  ever  read.  All  he  says  about 
the  gypsies  is  perfectly  true,  and  his  personal  experiences  quite 
harmonize  with  mine,  except  indeed  in  one  way;  he  being  a 
clergyman  was  sometimes  taken  in  over  subjects,  of  which  I,  as 
a  layman  and  a  Frenchman,  could  easily  get  to  the  bottom. 

I  like  the  smell  of  that  scent,  but  I  don't  like  it  so  much  now 
that  I  know  that  that  friend  of  yours,  to  whom  you  gave  some, 
sees  you  so  often  ! 

LETTER    CCLXXXIX 
PALAIS  DE  ST.-CLOUD,  August  2oth,  1866. 
I  RECEIVED  your  letter,  dear  friend,  yesterday  evening.    Thanks 
for  your  congratulations.1    It  was  not  such  a  surprise,  though, 
1  On  his  nomination  to  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
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to  me  as  it  was  to  you.  Like  Cocu,  now  I  say  to  myself ,  "  After 
all,  does  it  all  make  my  limbs  more  supple  or  my  figure  more 
gainly  ?  "  I  must  apologise  for  quoting  from  a  piece  which  you 
in  all  probability  have  never  read,  on  account  of  its  title. 

You  are  taking  a  strange  route  to  get  to  your  friend,  who 
lives  in  the  country  of  the  old  sea-wolves  ;  but  if  only  you  get 
a  little  sunshine  there  I  expect  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  again.  It  is  more  entirely  French  than 
any  other  part  of  France,  and  you  never  see  anything  quite  like 
it  anywhere  else.  I  can  specially  recommend  to  your  notice 
the  Chateau  de  Blois,  which  we  restored  very  thoroughly  only 
a  few  years  ago.  I  wish,  too,  you  would  go  and  inspect  the  newly 
restored  church  of  Tours  on  my  account.  It  is  in  the  Rue 
Royale,  on  the  right  as  you  leave  the  railway  station.  At  Tours 
you  must  also  see  the  old  house  which  they  call  the  Hangman's 
House,  because  there  is  a  girdle  sculptured  there,  which  is  really 
only  the  emblem  of  widowhood,  but  which  the  idiots  imagined 
to  be  a  hangman's  rope  !  This  is  in  the  Rue  des  Trois  Pucelles, 
yet  another  awful  name  ! 

The  weather  here  is  simply  deplorable.  Yesterday  I  went 
for  a  long  drive,  but  a  storm  surprised  us  and  I  got  drenched 
to  the  skin  and  caught  another  cold.  All  the  cushions  were 
so  saturated  with  water  that  one  might  have  been  in  a  bath. 
I  expect  to  be  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  to 
start  for  Biarritz  early  in  September.  Will  you  not  come  there 
when  you  leave  the  Loire  ? 

The  Emperor  has  quite  recovered,  and  has  taken  up  his 
usual  routine  of  life  once  again.  We  get  through  the  days  here 
pleasantly  enough,  considering  how  awful  the  weather  is,  and 
there  is  no  etiquette  of  any  kind  to  live  up  to.  One  dines  in  a 
frock  coat,  and  we  can  all  do  pretty  well  as  we  want  to. 
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They  have  sent  me  from  Russia  a  long  history  of  Peter  the 
Great,  founded  on  a  lot  of  official  letters  which  have  never  been 
published. 

When  we  are  not  walking  or  eating,  I  generally  manage 
to  read  or  paint. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  l  looks  very  much  like  peace.  It  is 
clear  M.  de  Bismarck  is  a  great  man  and  he  is  far  too  well  pre- 
pared now  for  them  to  care  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him.  We 
shall  probably  have  some  bitter  pills  to  swallow,  but  we  shall  have 
to  do  our  best  to  digest  them,  until  indeed  we  are  really  ready  to 
fight.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  German  Parliament  will 
do,  and  whether  they  will  be  foolish  enough  to  throw  away  the 
advantages  M.  Bismarck  has  gained  for  them.  As  for  Italy  she 
does  not  really  come  into  the  question  at  all  now. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER   CCXC 

BIARRITZ,  September  2<\th,  1866. 

I  DO  hope  you  are  having  better  weather  than  we  are.  We 
generally  have  four  wet  days  a  week,  and  when  it  is  not  raining 
it  is  suffocatingly  hot,  with  an  awful  sirocco  blowing.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  though,  the  sea  coast  here  is  even  prettier  than  at 
Boulogne,  and  the  figs  and  ortolans  help  to  make  life  worth 
living.  We  have  made  many  delightful  excursions  from  here, 
and  have  seen  some  of  the  most  wonderful  caves  in  the  world, 
in  one  of  which  we  ran  across  a  band  of  about  twenty  brigands,  who 
sang  some  Basque  songs  for  our  special  benefit,  to  a  flute  accom- 
paniment. Their  flute  is  rather  harsh,  but  it  has  something 
very  wild  and  rather  pleasing  about  it.  The  music  is  full  of 
character,  but  very  very  sad,  like  all  mountain  music.  The 
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words  I  could  not  understand,  except  Vive  VEmperatrice.      Our 

guide  that  day  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  has  made  a 

fortune  in  smuggling.     He  is  quite  the  King  of  the  mountains, 

and  every  soul  there  obeys  his  orders.     Nothing  could  have  been 

finer  than  the  way  he  galloped  over  the   rocks  on  our  flank, 

while  it  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him,  though  we 

were  on  the  track.    The  Empress  entrusted  the  Prince  Imperial 

to  his  special  care,  and  he  took  him  and  his  pony  along  the  most 

impossible-looking  paths,  taking  as  much  care  of  the  boy  as  if 

he  were  a  bale  of  smuggled  goods.     We  stayed  an  hour  at  his 

house  at  San,  where  we  were  received  by  his  daughters,  who 

are  very  well  educated  girls  and  well  dressed  too,  being  much 

more  like  Parisians  than  provincials.    We  are  expecting  the 

Fleet  here,  but  the  sea  is  so  rough  that  if  it  came  we  should  hardly 

be  able  to  communicate  with  it.     There  are  few  people  in  Biarritz 

now,  but  there  are  some  staggering  dresses  and  just  a  few  pretty 

faces  too.    No  one  could  look  uglier  than  the  lady  bathers, 

in  their  black  costumes  and  oil-cloth  caps. 

I  have  been  presented  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Neuchtenberg^ 
who  is  very  handsome  man.  I  discovered  that  he  has  read 
Schopenhauer,  is  inclined  to  believe  in  Positivism  and  even 
has  leanings  towards  Socialism.  I  expect  to  be  in  Paris  early 
in  October.  Will  you  be  there  ?  I  should  very  much  like 
to  see  you  before  I  go  into  my  winter  quarters.  I  am  getting 
shamefully  fat  here,  but  seem  to  breathe  ever  so  much  better 
than  I  did  in  Paris. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend;  I  have  just  written  something  which 
perhaps  may  amuse  you  if  you  will  condescend  to  read  it  some 
day. 
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LETTER   CCXCI 

PARIS,  November  $thy  1866. 

You  and  I  are  becoming  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  never  could 
appear  on  the  same  horizon.     I  have  only  been  back  quite  a  few 
days,  and  have  just  come  from  the  post  office,  to  pack  up  my 
things  once  again.     There  is  every  reason,  too,  for  me  to  get 
away,  for  these  first  spells  of  cold  weather  are  very  disagree- 
able, and  I  am  starting  to  cough  and  choke  already.     Not  only 
did  I  want  to  see  you  for  the  mere  pleasure  your  company 
always  affords  me,  but  I  wanted  to  read  you  a  translation  from 
the  Russian  that  I  have  just  finished.    Whilst  I  was  at  Biarritz, 
there  was  a  great  discussion  one  day  on  the  subject  of  certain 
awkward  situations  in  which  one  might  one  day  find  oneself, 
as  for  instance  that  of  Rodrigue,  between  her  father  and  Chimene, 
or  Camille's  between  her  brother  and  her  Curiace.     That  night, 
having  drunk  some  tea  which  was  so  strong  that  I  could  not 
sleep,  I  wrote  about  fifteen  pages  on  situations  of  this  kind. 
The  thing  is  really  moral  enough  at  bottom,  but  I  fancy  there 
are  a  few  passages  which  might  meet  with  M.  Dupanloup's 
disapproval.     I  read  it  first  to  the  good  lady  of  the  house.     The 
Grand  Duchess  Marie,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas,  was  at  Biarritz. 
I  had  met  her  some  years  ago,  and  now  was  enabled  to  renew 
the  acquaintance.     Shortly  after  I  had  read  my  treatise  to  the 
Empress,  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  policeman. 
I  asked  him  what  I  could  do  for  him,  and  he  then  told  me  he 
had  come  from  Her  Royal  Highness,  to  beg  me  to  go  to  her  house 
that  evening  and  bring  my  novel  with  me.     I  asked,  What 
novel  ?  and  he  told  me  he  meant  the  one  I  had  read  the  day 
before  to  Her  Majesty.     I  answered  that  I  had  the  honour  to 
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be  private  buffoon  to  Her  Majesty,  and  that  I  certainly  could 
not  go  and  perform  in  the  town  without  her  express  permission  : 
and  I  went  off  myself,  post  haste,  to  tell  her  what  had  happened. 
I  quite  expected  it  would  at  least  lead  to  a  war  with  Russia,  and 
was  a  little  bit  mortified  when  she  not  only  consented  to  my 
going  to  the  Grand  Duchess'  house,  but  even  begged  me  to  do  so. 
They  had  lent  her  the  policeman  as  a  sort  of  factotum.  However, 
to  relieve  my  feelings  a  little,  I  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duchess  in 
pretty  strong  terms,  and  told  her  I  was  coming.  I  started  off  to 
take  my  letter  to  her  hotel  in  person.  It  was  very  windy  indeed, 
and  on  my  way  down  a  small  lane,  I  came  across  an  unfortunate 
female,  who  looked  as  if  she  was  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  her 
petticoats,  which  the  wind  had  got  hold  of,  and  who  was  in  a 
terrible  state  of  embarrassment,  quite  blinded,  and  deafened 
too,  by  the  noise  of  her  crinoline  and  the  rest.  I  ran  forward 
to  help  her,  which  I  found  decidedly  difficult,  and  it  was  only 
then  that  I  discovered  that  the  lady  was  none  other  than  the 
Grand  Duchess  herself.  That  puff  of  wind  had  anyhow  saved 
her  from  a  few  epigrams  she  might  not  have  relished  !  She  proved 
a  good  Princess  to  me  too,  for  she  took  me  in  and  gave  me  some  tea 
and  cigarettes,  for  of  course,  like  all  Russian  ladies,  she  smokes. 

Her  son,  the  Duke  of ,  looks  rather  like  a  German  student. 

He  struck  me  as  being  a  real  good  fellow,  decidedly  amiable, 
but  inclined  to  be  a  republican  and  socialist,  nay,  almost  inclined 
to  be  a  nihilist  in  fact,  for  in  these  days  Princes  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  Republic  hardly  goes  fast  enough  ahead. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  answer  me  here,  and  at  once.  I  seem 
to  have  given  you  all  my  news.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
the  flood  ?  You  must  have  seen  it  quite  at  its  worst.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  not  being  drowned.  A  friend  of  mine  had  to 
stay  where  he  was  for  two  days,  with  next  to  no  food,  expect- 
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ing  any  moment  to  see  his  house  sink  under  him  like  a  lump 
of  sugar. 

Good-bye  again. 

LETTER    CCXCII 

CANNES,  January  yd,  1867. 

I  FELT  rather  ashamed,  dear  friend,  when  I  got  your  letter. 
The  truth  is  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  you  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  did  not  know  where  I  could  catch  you.  Besides,  you  know 
you  have  never  answered  a  certain  long  letter  I  wrote  you,  in 
quite  my  finest  style  too  !  Moreover,  you  really  have  no  idea 
how  quickly  time  passes  in  a  place  like  this,  where  it  never 
rains,  and  where  the  important  business  of  the  day  is  to  sit  and 
bake  in  the  sun,  or  else  sketch  some  trees  or  rocks.  I  brought 
some  books  with  me,  but  so  far  have  done  nothing  at  all,  except 
read  a  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  whom  I  should  some  day 
like  to  write  an  article  for  the  Journal  des  Savants.  The  great 
man  was  an  arrant  barbarian  and  used  to  get  most  disgustingly 
drunk,  and  there  was  a  certain  lack  of  taste  about  him  which 
I  have  heard  you  comment  upon  very  severely  when  you  used  to 
study  Greek  literature.  Yet  all  these  defects  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  vastly  superior  to  his  age.  I  should  like  to  say  this 
some  day  to  certain  people  who  areas  full  of  prejudices,  as  you  are  ! 
As  regards  that  history  I  wrote  you  about,  I  promised  I 
would  read  it  to  you  some  day  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again.  I  never  thought  of  publishing  it,  though,  for  it 
contains  nothing  at  all  that  could  possibly  be  construed  as  in 
favour  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  and  so  I  am  afraid 
it  would  not  meet  with  a  good  reception.  Don't  you  feel 
sometimes  astonished  and  rather  humiliated  at  the  utter  folly  of 
to-day  ?  All  they  have  to  say  for  and  against  the  Temporal 
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Power  is  so  utterly  silly  and  absurd  that  it  really  makes  me  blush 
for  the  age  we  live  in.  Another  thing  that  makes  me  furious 
is  the  reception  they  are  giving  to  the  new  scheme  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army.  All  the  well-born  youths  of  to-day  are 
simply  dying  of  fear  lest  they  may  have  to  fight  for  their  country 
some  day,  and  they  say  that  we  ought  to  leave  all  such  vulgar 
practices  to  the  Germans !  Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  it 
would  mean  to  France  if  she  were  to  lose  her  military  courage. 
I  am  reading  a  novel  by  my  friend,  Madame  de  Boigne,  and  it 
annoys  me.  She  is  a  person  who  quite  recognizes  her  own 
defects  and  criticizes  them  too,  but  who  adheres  to  them  just 
the  same.  For  twenty  years  she  never  once  mentioned  this 
novel  to  me,  and  yet  in  her  will  she  ordered  that  it  should  be 
published.  It  was  as  great  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  would  be  were 
you  to  publish  a  treatise  on  Geometry  !  A  few  words  now  on 
the  subject  of  my  health,  though  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  subject. 
Some  days  I  feel  as  well  as  anything,  but  when  once  the  sun 
disappears  it  is  a  very  different  story,  and  the  slightest  movement 
is  agony.  Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  all  health  and  prosperity 
to  you. 

LETTER   CCXCIII 

PARIS,  April  4^,  1867. 

HERE  I  am  in  Paris  at  last,  dear  friend,  but  more  dead  than 
alive  !  I  have  not  written  you  because  I  was  feeling  too  utterly 
depressed,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  you  about  myself  or  any  one 
else  that  was  not  sad.  You  will  find  me  very  ill,  but  very 
delighted  to  see  you.  On  Friday  morning,  if  it  is  fine,  we  might 
take  a  walk  to  the  Museum  du  Louvre.  I  dread  the  cold  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  hardly  dare  to  go  out  now,  and  yet  they 
advise  me  to  do  some  walking.  I  am  sending  you  the  eighth 
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volume  of  M.  Guizot,  which  will  amuse  you.  This  dark,  dismal 
weather  is  doing  me  much  harm,  but  I  hope  you  are  flourishing. 
They  are  doing  up  my  house,  and  I  am  reduced  to  living  in  my 
salon,  which  is  as  dismal  as  a  dungeon.  Do  come  and  console 
me.  You  shall  carry  off  as  many  books  as  you  like,  and  I  shall 
not  ask  you  for  any  pledge  either. 
Good-bye  !  Not  for  long,  I  hope. 


LETTER   CCXCIV 

PARIS,  April  3oth,  1867. 

MY  dear  friend,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  you  thus  surrounded 
with  invalids,  for  it  makes  me  feel  afraid  you  will  be  able 
to  pay  no  attention  to  me  now,  though  I  am  really  more  of  an 
invalid  now  than  ever,  on  account  of  this  awful  weather.  Will 
you  not  come  and  take  care  of  me  ?  I  managed  to  get  to  the 
Exhibition,  but  was  not  at  all  favourably  impressed.  It  is  true, 
though,  that  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  I  could  not  inspect  the 
many  amusing  inanities  outside.  I  saw  some  beautiful  Chinese 
works  of  art,  but  they  were  all  too  dear  for  my  purse  ;  I  saw  some 
Russian  carpets,  too,  but  they  were  already  sold.  You  really 
ought  to  come  with  me  some  day  and  show  me  what  is  worth  buy- 
ing. You  seemed  so  enchanted  with  this  bazaar  yourself  that 
perhaps  your  enthusiasm  will  re-kindle  mine.  This  dismal  rainy 
weather  is  not  at  all  to  my  liking.  I  don't  daretogo  out  at  all  now, 
and  live  in  furs,  like  a  bear.  I  would  like  to  go  and  see  you  one 
evening,  but  I  feel  quite  certain  that,  if  I  did,  I  should  ha,ye  to 
spend  the  whole  night  on  the  first  step  of  your  staircase.  Can  you 
suggest  some  amusing  book  for  me  to  read  in  the  evenings  ?  I  am 
writing  an  article  on  Princess  Sophie  for  the  Journal  des  Savants. 
Will  it  interest  you  ?  If  so,  I  will  read  it  over  to  you  some  day. 
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LETTER   CCXCV 

Wednesday ,  June    26th ,  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  would  it  not  have  been  better  had  you  brought 
that  bouquet  yourself  ?  You  caused  me  no  little  pain  by  sending 
it.  I  am  still  pretty  bad,  but  how  can  one  expect  to  get  any 
better  while  this  weather  lasts  ? 

Read  Sainte-Beuve's  lecture  !  It  will  amuse  you.  Nothing 
could  be  more  spirited,  but,  if  he  really  wanted  what  he  asked  for, 
he  took  the  very  best  course  to  have  it  refused.  I  don't  know 
what  will  be  the  end  of  his  epigrammatical  correspondence  with 
M.  Lacaze,  but  I  fear  it  will  end  [in  gunpowder.  It  is  impossible 
to  picture  to  oneself  his  look  of  hatred  and  disgust  as  he  read 
it. 

I  condoled  with  you  over  the  loss  of  your  pocket-book  at  the 
Exhibition  ;  you  must  do  the  same  with  me  now,  for  I  have  lost 
mine  in  a  cab.  I  am  trying  hard  to  get  tickets  for  you  for  the 
ceremony  on  the  ist.  I  especially  want  to  get  good  ones. 

LETTER    CCXCVI 

PARIS,  June  ^oth,  1867. 

HERE  are  the  tickets  for  to-morrow's  ceremony,  dear  friend. 
They  deserve  a  fine  pour-boire,  for  I  have  had  great  trouble  to 
get  them.  Try  not  to  be  ill,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  terribly 
hot. 

LETTER   CCXCVII 

Friday,  July  $thy  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  I  am  delighted  you  enjoyed  it  all  so  much.  I  was 
afraid  of  the  heat  and  the  heaviness  of  the  harness  I  would 
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have  had  to  wear,  so  you  looked  for  me  in  vain.  Do  come  soon 
and  tell  me  about  all  the  many  wonderful  things  you  saw,  and 
what  you  think  of  the  Sultan  and  those  Princes  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  look  at  you  for  three  hours. 


LETTER    CCXCVIII 

PARIS,  July  2jthy  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  have  been  very  bad, 
and  put  off  answering  it  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
you  better  news  of  my  health.  I  need  not  describe  all  my 
various  sufferings,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  they  fairly 
overwhelm  me.  I  hope  you  pity  me,  for  I  can  neither  sleep  nor 
eat.  I  assure  you  I  envy  you  these  two  faculties,  which  you 
still  possess,  with  so  many  others  too. 

I  congratulate  you  on  seeing  the  Sultan  again.  Did  he 
show  himself  more  amiable  towards  your  sex,  I  wonder,  than  he 
did  in  Paris  ?  They  tell  me  that  they  were  very  displeased  with 
him  at  the  Opera,  and  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  made  himself 
much  more  popular.  He  paid  two  visits  to  Mademoiselle  -  — , 
which  I  daren't  tell  you  too  much  about,  but  which  were  decidedly 
amusing.  They  succeeded  in  reconciling  him  (I  mean  the 
Pasha)  and  his  cousin  Mustapha,  but  never  could  induce  them 
to  take  coffee  together,  each  of  them  being  sure  that  it  would  be 
dangerous,  seeing  what  wonderful  progress  the  science  of 
chemistry  has  made  in  recent  years.  If  you  had  been  in  Paris, 
you  would  have  seen  something  really  linr  that  was  brought  to 
me.  It  is  a  brooch  in  the  form  of  an  escutcheon,  surmounted 
with  ilrur  de  lys,  with  a  miniature  of  Marie  Antoinette,  probably 
painted  in  Vienna,  and  given  by  her  to  the  Princess  of  Lamballe. 
There  used  to  be]  some  hair  at  the  back,  but  it  has  been 
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taken  out.  After  a  great  struggle  with  myself  I  sent  it  to  the 
Emperor,  who  has  a  collection  of  Marie  Antoinette's  belongings. 
It  certainly  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  it  is  quite  genuine,  and  in  fact  for  quite  a  long 
time  it  was  probably  worn  by  the  Princess  of  Lamballe.  For 
my  part  I  have  a  holy  horror  of  such  sad  relics  as  this,  ^but 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  discuss  my  own  tastes  here  ! 

Madame is  creating  great  scandal  here,  and  doing  it 

very  openly  too.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  you  all  she  says  and 
does.  They  say  that  two  other  Italian  Ministers  have  wives 
who  are  even  more  romantic  than  she  is  ! 

I  do  think  you  might  have  been  a  trifle  more  polite,  and  asked 
me  to  lend  you  the  proofs !  Nothing  is  more  galling  to  an 
author  than  a  little  oversight  of  this  kind.  There  is  to  be  a 
second  article  on  the  ist,  and  you  will  have  to  look  out  for  three 
or  four  more  to  follow.  If  you  can  discover  a  way  in  which  I 
can  explain  to  my  reader  how  it  was  that  Mentchikof  managed 
to  make  himself  popular  with  Peter  the  Great,  you  will  render 
me  a  great  service. 

Sainte-Beuve  is  still  ill.  He  has  innumerable  women  round 
him,  like  the  Sultan  Saladin.  You  cannot  make  me  believe  that 
your  weather  is  really  as  bad  as  ours — continual  squalls  of  rain 
and  wind  all  the  time.  When  are  you  coming  back  ?  I  greatly 
want  you  to  come  and  tell  me  some  stories,  and  persuade  me  to 
bear  my  sufferings  patiently,  a  thing  it  is  very  difficult  to  do.  The 
other  night,  when  I  could  hardly  breathe  at  all,  I  started  reading 
Luther's  Propos  de  Table.  This  great  man  pleases  me  much, 
despite  all  his  prejudices  and  his  hatred  of  the  devil.  Good- 
bye, dear  friend ! 
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LETTER   CCXCIX 

PARIS,  September  6th,  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  received  your  letter  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  I  think  that  its  very  warmth  must  have  had 
a  beneficial  effect  on  that  damp  climate  of  yours  !  As  for  myself 
I  am  really  better  than  I  have  been  for  some  time.  Still,  I  was 
courageous  enough  to  refuse  the  Empress*  kind  invitation  to 
Biarritz.  I  don't  feel  sufficiently  sure  of  myself  to  run  any 
risk  of  getting  ill  again,  and  so,  though  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
very  well  looked  after  there,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  chance 
it.  Perhaps,  if  this  fine  weather  continues,  I  will  test  my 
strength  by  going  to  my  cousin's  place  in  the  country  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  change  might  do  me  good, 
and  it  really  seems  to  me  that  all  these  foreigners  who  come  to 
Paris  nowadays  are  quite  ruining  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  I  went  to  the  Exhibition  the  other  day,  and  saw  the 
Japanese.  Their  skin  is  a  sort  of  cafe  au  lait  colour  and  quite 
pleasing.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  through  the  folds  of  their 
dresses,  they  have  skinny  legs,  rather  like  the  legs  of  a  chair, 
which  is  rather  sad  !  As  I  stared  at  them,  and  innumerable 
loafers  did  the  same,  it  struck  me  that  Europeans  would  not 
perhaps  come  out  of  the  ordeal  so  well  before  a  Japanese  audience. 
You  can  just  imagine  yourself  being  shown  off,  and  some  Japan- 
ese grocer  saying,  "  I  wonder  if  that  strange  protrudence  that 
Madame  has  at  the  back  of  her  dress  is  really  natural !  " 

I  am  reading  an  abominable  book  of  Madame 's,  which 

is  as  indecent  as  it  well  could  be,  but  decidedly  clever  too. 
I  have  written  an  article  for  the  Moniteur,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  amenity  of  style,  on  the  subject  of  an  old  Spanish  chronicle, 
which  is  very  amusing,  and  which  I  will  lend  you,  if  you  will 
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promise  to  give  it  back  to  me.     You  will  see  just  how  they  used 
to  live  in  Spain  and  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Good-bye ;  keep  well  and  let  me  have  news  of  you  soon  ! 


LETTER   CCC 

PARIS,  September  2jth,  1867. 

WHAT  has  become  of  you,  dear  friend  ?  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  had  any  news  of  you.  I  have  just  done  rather  a  rash  thing, 
in  going  to  my  cousin's  place  in  the  country  for  three  days.  It 
really  did  not  do  me  much  harm,  though  the  country  struck  me 
as  being  cold  and  damp ;  just  at  present,  though,  I  don't  fancy 
it  is  warm  anywhere.  I  suppose  you  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  fog  ! 

I  am  leading  a  solitary  existence,  getting  through  my  time 
as  best  I  can.  Sometimes  I  feel  an  inclination  to  do  some  work, 
but  it  never  lasts  long  enough  to  lead  to  anything.  I  am  very 
depressed  and  believe  there  is  something  wrong  with  my  eyes 
now.  I  want  to  go  and  see  Liebreich,  and  yet  am  almost  afraid 
to.  What  would  become  of  me  if  I  lost  my  eyesight  ? 

There  is  a  certain  Prince  Augustin  Galitzin,  who  has  been 
converted  to  Catholicism,  and,  in  consequence,  is  not  of  much 
importance  in  Russia  now.  He  has  translated  a  novel  of 
Tourguenief  s  called  Smoke,  and  it  is  to  appear  in  the  Corres- 
pondent, which  is  a  clerical  paper,  in  which  I  think  the  Prince 
is  interested.  Tourguenief  has  asked  me  to  correct  the  proofs. 
It  is  rather  amusing,  for  there  are  some  very  skittish  passages 
in  the  book,  which  evidently  were  too  much  for  Prince 
Galitzin.  He  has  carefully  cut  out  all  the  passages  that 
troubled  him,  but  I  am  putting  them  all  back  again.  He  is  evidently 
.a  very  sensitive  soul,  and  I  must  give  you  one  example  of  his 
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corrections.  The  heroine,  who  is  a  Russian  Princess,  goes  to 
see  her  lover  at  his  hotel.  She  enters  his  room,  and  there  the 
chapter  ends.  The  story  continues,  in  the  original  Russian, 
as  follows  :  "  Two  hours  later,  Litvinof  was  alone  on  his  sofa." 
The  neo-Catholic  has  translated  this  :  "  An  hour  later  Litvinof 
was  alone  in  his  room."  Do  you  see  how  much  more  moral 
this  is  ?  By  cutting  the  time  down  he  diminishes  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  by  a  half,  and  then  room  sounds  so  much 
more  virtuous  than  sofa,  which  always  somehow  suggests 
immorality.  I  am  afraid  I  have  re-instated  the  two  hours  and 
the  sofa,  but  the  chapters  in  which  this  occurs  have  not  yet 
been  published  in  the  Correspondent.  I  suppose  they  were  too 
much  altogether  for  the  ultro-respectable  editors !  It  has 
amused  me  hugely.  If  the  novel  is  continued,  there  is  something 
very  much  worse  to  come! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;   I   don't  at  all  like  the  rapidity  with 
which  winter  is  returning  ! 

LETTER   CCCI 

PARIS,  October  28th,  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  you  speak  rather  contemptuously  of  a  "  vegetating 
existence,"  yet  in  truth  it  is  just  the  sort  of  life  one  would  like 
to  lead  these  days,  but,  unfortunately,  the  age  we  live  in  is  one  of 
progress.  The  human  vegetables  are  as  unfortunate  as  those  luck- 
less mortals  who  live  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  From  time  to 
time  a  regular  river  of  fire  bursts  over  them  and  they  are  nearly 
always  carried  off  by  the  sulphurous  vapours.  Don't  you  think  it 
is  somewhat  deplorable  that  two  fanatics,  like  Pius  and  Garibaldi, 
should  be  allowed  to  set  the  whole  world  by  the  ears  by  their 
obstinacy.  It  is  rather  curious,  as  illustrating  the  ways  and 
fashionsof  the  age, that  the  very  people  who  blamed  us  for  sending 

p,  r> 
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troops  to  Rome,  are  now  saying  :  "  What  is  the  use  of  a 
treaty  ?  "  meaning  that  of  September  I5th.  "  M.  Bismarck  pays 
no  attention  to  treaties/'  I  feel  I  would  like  to  steal  their 
watches,  and  then  coolly  tell  them  that  it  is  just  an  example 
of  the  way  watches  are  stolen  !  The  annoying  part  of  the  whole 
business  is  that  for,  I  don't  know  how  long,  we  have  been  busy 
defending  the  Pope,  and  that  he  is  not  the  least  grateful. 

The  Correspondent  is  out  and  publishes  that  novel  of  Tour- 
guenief  s,  but  it  won't  allow  that  the  interview  between  Litvinof 
and  Irene  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  I  fancy  I  must  have  told 
you  about  it.  Have  you  read  it  ?  Surely  the  Correspondent 

must  get  to If  not,  I  will  send  it  round  to  you  when  you 

get  back  to  Paris.  I  am  still  far  from  well.  The  sudden  death 
of  M.  Fould  has  quite  upset  me.  It  certainly  was  the  best 
death  a  man  could  possibly  wish  for,  but  why  should  he  die  so 
soon  ?  He  wrote  no  less  than  eighteen  letters  the  very  morning 
he  died,  and  \vhen  he  went  to  bed  seemed  perfectly  well.  It  is 
exactly  how  M.  Ellice  died,  and  what  they  call  in  England 
the  "  visitation  of  God." 

I  expect  to  start  early  in  November.  They  are  all  anxious 
to  get  me  out  of  Paris  before  I  catch  cold,  a  thing  it  is  hard  not 
to  do  these  days.  I  shall  be  off  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  an 
article  I  am  writing  for  the  Moniteur  on  an  old  Greek  book. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  I  hope  you  will  be  back  before  I 
start.  Do  come  away  from  those  horrible  fogs,  and  mind  you 
take  good  care  of  yourself.  Good-bye  again  ! 

LETTER   CCCII 

PARIS,  November  8th,  1867. 

I  HAVE  been  rushing  about  all  over  the  place  and  have  just 
time  for  a  few  hurried  lines  only.     I  am  off  to  Cannes  to-morrow 
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and  am  very  ill.  They  promise  me  sunshine  and  warm  weather 
there  though.  Here  it  is  intensely  cold,  and  there  is  a  frost 
nearly  every  day.  I  cannot  get  out  at  all  in  the  evenings  now, 
and  only  do  so  in  the  daytime  when  it  is  tolerably  warm.  I 
don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  at  Cannes ;  that 
depends  on  the  Pope,  Garibaldi  and  M.  de  Bismarck.  Like 
every  one  else,  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen.  Anything  more  shameful  than  this  affair  of  Gari- 
baldi's I  cannot  imagine  ;  if  ever  a  man  should  feel  obliged  to 
do  away  with  himself,  it  is  surely  he.  The  most  annoying  part 
of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  Pope  is  quite  satisfied  that  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever,  and  that  heaven  has  done 
everything  for  him  !  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER    CCCIII 

CANNES,  December  16th,  1867. 

DEAR  friend,  I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  angry  with  you, 
when  your  letter  arrived  to  soothe  me.  You  can  well  imagine 
that  all  these  extraordinary  changes  in  the  weather  have  not 
done  me  any  good.  We  actually  had  twenty-four  hours  of  snow, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  urchins  and  old  dogs  of  the 
place.  Such  a  thing  has  not  been  seen  here  for  twenty  years,  and 
it  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the  astonished  faces  of  those  who 
had  never  seen  such  a  thing  as  snow,  except  indeed  in  the  dis- 
tance, on  the  top  of  the  Alps.  They  quite  expected  it  would 
destroy  all  the  flowers,  oranges  and  even  the  olives.  However, 
they  have  resisted  it  marvellously,  and  it  is  only  the  flies  that 
dead.  The  last  few  days  have  been  quite  fine,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  and  I  am  beginning  to  breathe  better  already.  I 
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always  at  the  mercy  of  any  change  in  the  weather  though,  and 

really  there  is  no  barometer  half  so  reliable. 

The  present  state  of  politics  makes  me  feel  anxious  ;    and 

the  general  tone  of  the  papers  and  speakers  reminds  me  of 

1848.  Everybody  seems  angry  for  no  apparent  reason,  and 
every  one's  nerves  seem  upset.  Even  Thiers,  who  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  political  arena,  suddenly  starts  to 
tremble  nervelessly  because  a  lawyer  from  Marseilles  indulges 
in  certain  platitudes,  which  really  only  deserve  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt. The  worst  of  all  is  M.  Rouher,  who  is  assuredly  trying 
to  out-herod  Herod.  I  am  disgusted  with  every  one,  and  especi- 
ally with  Garibaldi.  His  leaving  Caprera,  after  being  the  cause 
of  hundreds  of  silly  people  killing  one  another,  must,  I  think,  be 
a  very  bitter  pill  for  the  revolutionary  party,  and  for  those 
English  noblemen  who  have  always  insisted  on  taking  this 
creature  for  something  other  than  the  abject  time-server  he  is. 
What  shall  I  say  of  M.  Ollivier  and  such  like  ?  They  know 
how  to  turn  a  phrase  adroitly  enough,  and  to  declare  how  genuine 
they  are,  but  to  me  they  seem  a  pack  of  second-rate  actors, 
trying  to  play  principal  roles,  but  doing  it  all  in  such  a  way  as  to 
deceive  no  one.  We  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  mediocre 
every  day.  M.  Bismarck  is  the  only  really  great  man. 


LETTER   CCCIV 

CANNES,  January  $th,  1868. 

I  MUST  apologize,  dear  friend,  for  being  so  long  in  answering 
your  letter.  I  have  been,  and  still  am  very  ill.-  The  cold 
weather  has  even  got  as  far  as  here,  but  they  tell  me  it  is  very 
different  in  Paris,  which  is  a  veritable  Siberia  from  all  accounts. 
For  a  good  part  of  the  day  sometimes  I  literally  cannot  breathe 
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at  all.  It  is  my  old  trouble,  and  the  most  annoying  complaint 
possible,  for  it  is  so  very  rough  on  one's  nerves.  You  know 
me  well  enough  to  understand  how  this  sort  of  thing  agrees 
with  me.  Besides,  I  am  very  anxious  just  now  about  my  poor 
friend  Panizzi,  who  is  ill  in  London.  The  last  news  I  had 
of  him  was  a  little  better,  but  it  was  far  from  being  reassuring. 
He  was  feeling  very  despondent  about  himself,  and  that  is  always 
a  bad  sign.  In  the  midst  of  such  troubles,  I  kill  time  as  best 
I  can.  I  am  sending  to  the  Journal  des  Savants  the  first  part  of 
"  Peter  the  Great  "  to-day,  and  also  a  long  article  on  Poushkin 
to  the  Moniteur.  You  are  sure  to  see  them  both  some  day. 
I  am  reading  Dixon's  New  America.  It  is  a  great  deal  too  long 
and  is  badly  written,  but  the  author  seems  honest  enough  and 
tells  you  exactly  what  he  saw  and  heard.  One  has  to  skip  his 
reflections,  though,  for  they  are  rather  silly.  He  has  seen  the 
Mormons,  and,  what  is  more  curious  still,  the  republic  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  This  and  Fenianism  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
what  America  is  really  like.  Most  certainly  Talleyrand's 
expression  describes  it  exactly.  Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  I 
wish  you  all  health  and  prosperity. 


LETTER   CCCV 

CANNES,  February  ioth,  1868. 

1  AM  sorry  to  learn  of  M.  D 's  death,  dear  friend.     I  met  him 

at  -  -  I  don't  know  how  many  years  ago.  He  was  very 
fond  of  you,  and  although  one  really  ought  to  quite  expect  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  any  friends  one  may  have  that  are  over 
eighty,  still  it  is  always  a  terrible  blow  just  the  same.  That 
is  the  great  misfortune  of  a  long  life  ;  one  loses  one's  friends 
every  day,  and  every  day  one  feels  more  lonely. 
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As  for  me,  my  melancholy  and  ill  humour  increase  daily.  I 
somehow  cannot  accustom  myself  to  all  this  suffering  and  chafe 
under  it  badly,  which  simply  means  that  I  have  two  ills  to  con- 
tend with  instead  of  one.  I  don't  think  I  shall  leave  here  till 
the  end  of  the  month  at  the  very  earliest,  so  there  is  some  hope 
of  my  finding  you  in  Paris.  I  am  delighted  that  my  article  on 
Poushkin  did  not  bore  you.  The  best  point  about  it  really  is 
that  I  wrote  it  without  having  his  works  with  me.  All  I  have 
quoted  are  from  some  verses  that  I  learned  by  heart  in  the  days 
when  I  was  so  keen  on  Russian.  There  are  several  Russians 
here,  and  I  asked  one  of  my  friends  to  try  and  borrow  a  copy 
of  his  poems,  but  he  addressed  himself  to  a  certain  very  pretty 
lady,  and  instead  of  getting  the  poetry,  he  was  sent  a  huge  slice  of 
fish  straight  from  the  Volga,  and  two  birds  from  the  same 
district.  This  is  quite  good  enough,  and  the  fish  must  have 
been  a  monster,  judging  from  the  slice  they  sent  me.  This  lady 
is  a  charming  personality,  but  her  husband  is  a  regular  Kalmouk. 
Upon  being  refused  his  wife's  hand,  he  turned  his  pistol  on  him- 
self, and,  failing  to  shoot  straight,  was  married  for  his  trouble. 

As  for  the  English  ladies  here,  never  did  I  see  so  many  of 
them,  with  their  hair  and  dresses  all  so  utterly  impossible,  their 
red  stockings,  double  fur  coats  and  parasols  !  For  the  last  fort- 
night their  parasols  have  been  a  great  deal  more  useful  than  their 
furs,  for  the  weather  has  been  simply  magnificent  and  the  sun 
as  hot  as  it  is  in  June.  Amongst  other  extraordinary  English 

people  here  is  the  Duke  of  B ,  who  has  a  horn  in  the  middle 

of  his  forehead.  His  son  shows  a  tendency  to  imitate  him  too. 

Did  I  tell  you  I  have  had  Fumee  bound  for  you.  I  will  send 
it  to  you  if  you  like.  I  rather  fancy,  though,  that  you  took  the 
numbers  of  the  Correspondent  in  which  it  came  out.  It  is  quite 
the  best  thing  Tourguenief  ever  wrote.  The  discussion  that  is 
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going  on  in  the  press  disgusts  me.  Every  one  lies  so  freely,  and 
there  is  not  one  single  idea  that  comes  to  light  that  has  not  been 
better  expressed  twenty  times  already.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  standard  of  intelligence  gets  lower  and  lower,  like  that  of 
honesty.  It  is  very  sad  !  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  yesterday 
who  had  just  returned  from  Mentana,  and  he  tells  me  that  the 
Garibaldians  are  badly  beaten.  They  are  a  strange  medley 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low  and  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy.  Good- 
bye, dear  friend  ;  keep  well  and  please  don't  forget  me  ! 


LETTER  CCCVI 

MONTPELLIER,  April  2Othy  1868. 

DEAR  friend,  I  had  been  suffering  so  much  just  before  I  came 
here  that  my  courage  was  beginning  to  fail  me.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  me  to  think,  still  more  impossible  to  write.  Quite 
by  chance  I  learned  that  there  was  a  doctor  at  Montpellier  who 
treats  asthma  in  some  new  way,  and  I  wanted  to  try  him.  He  has 
been  treating  me  the  last  five  days,  and  I  do  believe  I  am  a  little 
better,  and  he  even  makes  me  feel  hopeful  about  myself  again. 
Every  morning  they  put  me  in  a  huge  cylinder  of  fire,  which  I 
must  confess  reminds  me  rather  of  those  monuments  M.  Ram- 
buteau  has  erected.  There  is  a  good  seat  in  it  for  one  to  sit  on, 
and  there  are  little  holes  in  the  sides  which  let  in  just  enough 
daylight  to  enable  one  to  read.  They  shut  the  iron  door  and  then 
pump  air  into  the  cylinder  with  a  steam-engine.  After  a  minute 
or  two,  you  feel  pins  and  needles  in  your  ears,  but  you  gradually 
get  used  to  all  this.  The  important  thing  is  that  one  breathes 
quite  easily  when  this  is  going  on.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
I  am  asleep,  despite  my  Revue  des  deux  A/<  hich  I  always 

take  in  with  me.    So  far  I  have  had  four  of  these  compressed- 
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air  baths,  and  really  am  a  little  better.  The  doctor,  who  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  be  a  charlatan,  says  that  my  case  is 
not  really  a  very  bad  one,  and  he  promises  to  quite  cure  me 
with  fifteen  baths. 

I  do  hope  I  shall  find  you  in  Paris  shortly.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  take  part  in  that  discussion  that  is  coming  on.  ... 

The  weather  here  is  perfect,  but  the  natives  are  complaining 
that  there  has  been  no  rain  for  the  last  year.  This  has  not 
interfered  with  the  young  leaves <  though,  and  the  country  looks 
simply  magnificent.  Unfortunately,  my  baths  take  up  the 
whole  morning,  so  I  cannot  do  much  walking. 

There  is  a  fair  going  on  just  under  my  window.  There  is 
a  female  giant  on  show,  who  lifts  up  her  dress  to  let  you  see 
her  legs  ;  they  are  about  as  big  as  your  waist ! 

I  will  send  you  that  translation  of  Fumee.  I  have  started  on 
an  article  on  Tourguenief,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  have 
energy  enough  to  finish  it.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
do  any  serious  work  on  an  hotel  table.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ! 


LETTER  CCCVII 

PARIS,  June  i6th,  1868. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  are  having,  more  or  less,  the  same  weather  as 
we  are,  that  is  to  say  very  fine,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  suffer- 
ing from  that  excessive  dampness  that  always  strikes  me  as  the 

worst  of  P .     The  commencement  of  summer  here  is  simply 

glorious.  I  went  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  yesterday  and  saw 
the  most  dazzling  dresses.  I  met  one  very  pretty  woman, 
dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  fashion,  with  the  most  beautiful 
golden  hair.  I  could  have  sworn  she  was  one  of  the  Rue  de 
Breda  ladies,  but  in  the  end  recognized  her  as  being  the  wife 
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of  a  certain  general ;  her  hair  used  once  upon  a  time  to  be  a 
dark  chestnut  shade ! 

The  customs  of  the  day  are  certainly  progressing !  A  certain 
man  here,  who  is  very  well  known,  had  been  for  some  time  living 
with  another  man's  wife.  One  day,  when  he  went  home,  he 
found  her  with  a  third  man,  whereupon  he  set  out  at  once  to 
find  her  husband,  and  said  to  him  :  "  I  know  you  want  to  get 
some  proof  of  the  criminal  relationship  existing  between  your 
wife  and  me  in  order  to  obtain  your  divorce.  I  have  brought 
you  what  you  want."  He  then  gave  him  a  large  packet  of  letters, 
and  they  parted,  the  very  best  of  friends.  It  seems  the  wretch 
has  not  been  turned  out  of  his  club,  nor  of  any  of  the  salons 
in  consequence,  either  !  M.  Tourguenief  has  just  sent  me  a 
novel  called  Le  Brigadier,  which  is  short,  but  very  good.  It  is 
being  translated,  and  if  he  sends  me  the  proofs  to  correct,  you 
shall  see  them.  The  latest  English  novels  bored  me  so  horribly 
that  I  could  not  get  through  them  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  one  left  here  now  except  M.  Ponson  de  Terrail,  and  his 
pamphlets  are  all  too  short. 

I  believe  I  shall  goto  London  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  at  Hastings  and  also  in  Paris  about  the 
end  of  July.  Good-bye,  dear  friend. 


LETTER  CCCVIII 

CHATEAU  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU,  August  tfh,  1868. 
DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  fairly  well  the  last  fortnight,  and  I 
find  that  an  idle  life  is  the  best  thing  for  body  and  soul  alike. 
I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  that  last  walk  of  ours. 
Have  you  ?  I  don't  do  much  walking  here,  or  reading  either 
for  that  matter,  but  I  am  breathing  more  easily,  and  the  sky 
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and  trees  are  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  There  is  no  one  here,  that 
is  to  say  there  are  only  about  thirty  of  us  in  all,  the  only 
strangers  besides  myself  being  some  cousins  of  the  Empress, 
whom  I  used  once  to  know  in  Madrid,  and  who  are  very  charming 
people. 

I  have  kept  that  copy  of  Fumee  for  you,  and  on  my  return  to 
Paris,  a  week  hence,  will  leave  it  at  your  house,  or  send  it  to  you, 
if  you  like.  I  brought  some  work  here  with  me,  but,  as  one  is 
never  certain  of  an  hour  to  oneself,  I  have  not  done  any  of  it. 
I  have  just  finished  copying  a  portrait  of  Diana  of  Poitiers. 
She  is  painted  as  Diana,  with  a  quiver  in  her  hand,  but  it  is 
clearly  a  portrait.  This  I  can  tell  by  an  examination  of  her 
legs,  if  I  may  say  so,  for  she  is  wearing  her  garters  below  the 
knee,  a  fashion  now  out  of  date  (so  I  am  told). 

It  is  lunch-time,  so  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  envy  you  those 
little  fish,  which  perhaps  you  are  eating  at  this  very  moment. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  that  rock  is  at  Boulogne,  near 
the  quay.  It  looks  a  monster. 


LETTER  CCCIX 

PARIS,  September  2nd,  1868. 

\YHILE  I  was  at  Fontainebleau,  I  had  a  somewhat  strange  experi- 
ence. I  wanted  to  write  a  novel,  for  my  hostess,  whom  I  wished, 
in  this  way,  to  partially  repay  for  all  her  kindness.  I  had  no 
time  to  finish  it  there,  but  have  written  the  word  "  Fin  "  since 
I  got  back  here,  and  am  very  much  afraid  it  is  much  too  long. 
The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  I  had  no  sooner  finished 
this  than  I  started  off  on  another  novel ;  this  sudden  recurrence 
of  what  used  to  be  a  weakness  of  mine  in  the  days  of  my  youth 
rather  alarmed  me,  as  it  seemed  rather  like  a  second  childhood. 
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Please  understand,  though,  that  these  novels  are  not  for  the 
public.  While  at  Fontainebleau  I  read  a  number  of  extra- 
ordinary modern  novels,  the  authors  of  which  I  had  never  heard 
of,  and  it  was  in  imitation  of  these  gentlemen  that  my  second 
novel  was  written.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Lithuania,  a  country 
which  you  must  know  quite  well,  and  where  they  speak  almost 
pure  Sanscrit.  A  certain  lady  there  had  the  misfortune,  while  out 
hunting  one  day,  to  be  carried  off  by  a  bear,  the  result  of  which 
accident  was  that  she  lost  her  reason.  This  did  not  prevent  her, 
though,  from  giving  birth  to  a  son,  quite  a  healthy  infant,  too, 
who  grew  up  all  right  and  became  a  charming  person,  though 
he  always  had  rather  a  dismal  temperament,  and  there  were 
certain  little  vagaries  about  him  that  no  one  could  explain. 
They  married  him  off  eventually,  and  the  very  first  night  of  his 
married  life  he  ate  his  wife  all  raw  !  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
see  why,  after  what  I  have  told  you.  He  was  really  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  that  ill-mannered  bear.  Tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  story. 

I  am  not  too  well,  and  am  advised  to  try  those  compressed- 
air  baths  at  Montpellier  again.  The  probability  is,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  find  me  in  Paris,  unless  you  get  back  there 
before  October  ist.  I  shall  leave  Fumee  for  you  ;  I  seem 
to  have  been  keeping  it  for  centuries.  I  don't  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  author  ;  last  time  I  heard  he  was  at  Moscow, 
down  with  gout,  but  hard  at  work  on  a  history  of  Rome. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  that  aquarium  at  Boulogne  that 
you  tell  me  of,  when  I  was  there.  There  is  nothing  that 
amuses  me  more  than  fish  and  sea  flowers.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Sainte-Beuve,  who  always  interests  me  very  much.  Al- 
though he  is  a  great  sufferer,  he  is  a  charming  person  to  meet, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasing  talkers  I  ever  listened 
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to.  He  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  recent  clerical  successes,  and 
takes  it  very  much  to  heart.  I  don't  believe  it  is  there,  though, 
that  the  danger  lies. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  do  write  me  and  try  and  get  out  of 
that  bad  habit  of  only  getting  three  words  in  to  a  line.  Tell  me 
candidly  just  what  you  think  of  my  bear. 

LETTER    CCCX 

PARIS,  September  2gthy  1868. 

DEAR  friend,  the  important  thing  is  that  I  did  not  tire  you  with 
all  that  reading.  I  wonder  if  you  realized  how  badly  the  story 
was  finished  off  ?  While  reading  it  to  you,  I  saw  clearly  enough 
from  your  expression  that  you  did  not  approve  of  the  idea, 
so  I  must  humbly  submit  to  your  judgment,  I  suppose.  Do 
you  believe,  though,  that  the  reader,  probably  not  nearly  so 
particular  as  you  are  in  such  matters,  will  believe  that  all  this 
happened  to  the  good  woman  simply  because  the  bear  looked 
at  her  ?  In  this  case  it  would  be  the  very  look  of  that  bear  that 
deprived  the  poor  creature  of  her  reason  and  bequeathed  to 
her  son  his  bloody  instincts  !  It  shall  be  as  you  wish.  Hitherto 
I  have  always  found  your  advice  excellent,  but  this  time  I 
really  think  you  have  abused  your  authority^ 

I  leave  for  Montpellier  next  Saturday.  Before  then,  though, 
I  hope  to  say  good-bye  to  you  three  or  four  times. 

LETTER    CCCXI 

CANNES,  November  i6th,  1868. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been,  and  still  am  for  that  matter,  very 
ill.  Those  baths  of  compressed  air,  which  did  me  so  much  good 
last  spring,  have  not  been  able  to  cure  my  bronchitis,  which  has 
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taken  the  place  of  the  asthma,  and  is  quite  as  trying.  For  the 
last  six  weeks  I  have  been  coughing  and  choking  all  the  time, 
and  the  various  drugs  I  have  been  taking,  with  wonderful 
docility  and  resignation,  have  not  had  the  effect  of  enabling  me 
to  get  back  to  my  regular  mode  of  life  again.  I  cannot  go  out 
at  all  now,  except  when  it  is  warm.  I  sleep  badly,  and  spend 
my  time  entertaining  the  "  blue  devils/'  Of  course  it  is  at 
night  that  I  suffer  most.  If  I  am  as  utterly  worn  out  as  this  be- 
fore winter  has  come,  what  will  become  of  me  when  it  is  really 
cold  ?  This  disagreeable  thought  keeps  on  recurring  to  my  mind. 
The  last  three  or  four  days,  though,  I  have  been  a  little  better. 
While  suffering  in  this  way  from  insomnia  I  have  made  a  careful 
copy  of  Trouvier  de  Mid,  with  all  those  alterations  that  you 
yourself  recommended,  and  which  I  think  have  really  improved 
it  considerably.  It  remains  quite  doubtful  now  whether  the  bear 
pushed  his  intentions  so  far  as  to  so  disturb  the  lady's  genealogy 
or  not.  Intelligent  persons,  such  as  you,  though,  will  under- 
stand that  something  serious  did  happen.  I  have  sent  this 
new  copy  to  M.  Tourguenief,  for  him  to  touch  up  the  local 
colour,  which  I  myself  am  a  little  hazy  about.  The  devil  of 
it  is  that  neither  he  nor  I  have  ever  yet  met  a  single  Lithuanian 
who  really  knew  anything  about  either  his  language  or  his 
country. 

I  rather  wanted  to  send  this  to  the  Empress  for  her  birth- 
day, but  resisted  the  temptation  to  do  so,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. 
God  only  knows  what  the  folk  at  Compiegne  would  make  of 
my  bear  ! 

The  weather  here  has  been  fair,  not  very  cold  and  no  wind, 
but  not  many  really  fine  days.  I  have  been  here  just  a  fortnight. 
I  stayed  at  MontpelluT  till  then  and  was  horribly  bored  there. 

So  poor  Rossini  is  dead.      They  pretend  he  has  done  a  lot 
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of  work  lately,  but  did  not  want  to  publish  it,  but  this  seems  to 
me  very  improbable.  The  money  would  have  been  of  great 
importance  to  him,  quite  enough  so  to  induce  him  to  publish 
if  he  had  really  composed  anything.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  men  I  have  ever  come  across,  and  no  one  ever  heard 
anything  more  truly  marvellous  than  that  song  from  Barbier 
de  Seville  y  as  sung  by  him.  No  professional  could  be  compared 
to  him.  This  year  seems  a  very  bad  one  for  great  men.  They 
say  that  Lamartine  and  Berrier  are  both  very  ill. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  let  me  have  news  of  you  soon,  and  do 
get  out  of  that  damp  country  as  soon  as  ever  you  can.  One 
never  can  find  a  really  warm  house  in  the  country. 

If  you  happen  to  know  of  any  amusing  book,  do  share  it  with 
me,  I  beg  you. 


LETTER    CCCXII 

CANNES,  January  2nd,  1869. 

DEAR  friend,  so  you  have  never  yet  got  a  letter  I  wrote  you 
to  -  —  a  month  ago.  I  fear  it  must  have  got  lost.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  that  this  is  a  really 
sufficient  excuse.  If  you  only  knew,  though,  how  uninteresting 
and  monotonous  a  life  I  lead,  you  would  understand  that  it  is 
quite  hard  enough  to  bear  it,  without  making  any  record  of  it. 
The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  I  am  ill.  There  is  no  sign  of  im- 
provement, quite  the  contrary  in  fact.  The  sky  and  sea  here 
are  magnificent,  but  they  no  longer  have  any  influence  on  my 
health,  as  they  once  had.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  know, 
but  I  often  feel  that  I  wish  it  would  all  come  to  an  end.  Your 
trip  sounds  delightful,  but  I  do  not  approve  of  your  coming 
back  by  the  Tyrol  at  the  time  of  the  year  you  name,  for  you 
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would  come  in  for  all  the  snow.  This  would  mean  your  losing 
all  the  skin  off  your  cheeks,  and  really  you  would  not  see  any- 
thing beautiful  enough  to  compensate  you.  You  really  would 
do  better  by  any  other  route.  Innspruck  is  a  very  picturesque 
little  town,  but,  as  you  know  Switzerland  well,  it  is  certainly 
not  worth  going  out  of  your  way  to  see  it.  On  the  route  you 
have  chosen,  Trente  seems  to  me  the  only  really  interesting 
place. 

Why  not  go  to  Sicily  and  see  Etna,  who,  they  say,  is  up  to  his 
tricks  again  ?  You  don't  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  they  are  running  steamers  from  Naples  to  watch 
this  wonderful  sight. 

In  one  week  you  could  probably  see  Etna,  Palermo  and  Syra- 
cuse. I  have  re-written  The  Bear  you  know  so  well,  and  have 
finished  it  off  this  time  with  the  very  greatest  care.  I  fancy 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  altered  for  the  better.  The  title, 
and  even  the  names  have  been  changed.  Perhaps,  for  people 
with  as  little  intelligence  as  you  have,  the  bear's  manners  may 
remain  somewhat  of  a  mystery  ;  still  they  could  not  actually 
conclude  anything  to  his  disadvantage,  however  sharp  they 
might  be.  The  doctors  tell  me  that  the  Plantegrades  are  more 
inclined  to  ally  themselves  with  us  than  any  other  animals,  but, 
naturally  enough,  such  cases  are  very  rare,  for  the  bears  very 
seldom  get  the  chance. 

What  was  the  point  of  the  papers  announcing  one  day  that 
Nieuwerkerke  was  down  with  apoplexy,  and  then  denying  it 
the  next.  How  utterly  stupid  they  are  all  becoming.  This 
comes  of  the  progress  civilization  is  making  nowadays.  I 
wonder  if  you  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  listen  to  those  debates 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  heredity.  They  tell  me  they 
were  most  amusing  for  a  few  minutes,  but  most  alarming  \v 
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one  came  to  realize  how  many  mad  and  savage  dogs  there  are 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Paris.  They  tell  me  that  the 
women  who  speak  are  even  worse  than  the  men.  These  symp- 
toms make  me  shudder.  In  this  country  now  every  one  is  blind 
intentionally.  Good-bye,  dear  friend,  and  a  happy  New  Year 
to  you. 


LETTER    CCCXIII 

CANNES,  February  2^rdy  1869. 

DON'T  be  angry  with  me,  dear  friend,  if  I  don't  write  you.  I 
can't  possibly  give  you  any  good  news  of  myself,  and  what  is  the 
use  of  giving  you  bulletins  that  are  not  satisfactory  ?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  am  always  suffering,  more  or  less,  and  I 
realize  now  that  my  illness  is  quite  incurable.  I  have  tried, 
I  don't  know  how  many  infallible  cures,  and  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  three  or  four  very  able  doctors,  not  one  of  whom  has 
given  me  the  slightest  relief.  I  am  wrong,  though,  for  there 
was  one  doctor  at  Nice,  some  time  back,  an  intelligent  man, 
though  somewhat  of  a  quack,  who  gave  me  some  pills  gratis, 
which  certainly  did  relieve  my  choking,  which  used  then  to  be 
very  painful  indeed  every  night.  Now  it  is  in  the  morning  that  it 
comes  on,  but  it  is  not  so  severe,  nor  does  it  last  so  long  either. 
As  to  the  bronchitis,  that  is  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  it  has 
come  to  stay. 

Suffering  and  depressed  as  I  am,  I  have  no  strength  to  do 
anything  but  read,  and  I  am  not  at  all  well  off  for  books.  The 
last  few  days  I  have  been  reading  The  Memoirs  of  a  Scotch 
Peasant  with  great  interest.  Simply  by  his  own  intellect  and 
hard  work,  this  man  became  a  scholar,  professor  of  geology  and 
quite  a  famous  man.  Unfortunately,  he  cut  his  own  throat  a 
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short  time  ago  ;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  all  his  hard  work  having 
affected  his  brain.  His  name  was  Hugh  Miller. 

I  think  you  will  find  my  bear  more  presentable  in  his  newform. 
\Yhen  I  am  able  to  paint  I  shall  do  some  illustrations  for  it,  as 
I  want  to  present  it  to  the  Empress  when  I  return  to  Paris.  You 
must  not  imagine,  though,  that  I  mean  to  illustrate  every  scene 
in  the  story,  as,  for  example,  where  the  bear  forgets  himself  ! 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  for  your  sake,  I  feel  very  sorry  you 
are  not  going  back  to  Rome  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everything  is  breaking  up  now.  There  is  no  longer  a  Spain, 
and  soon  there  will  be  no  Holy  See.  How  serious  this  loss 
will  be  depends  of  course  on  what  one's  ideas  on  the  subject 
happen  to  be.  It  is  a  thing,  though,  that  one  must  see  once 
(like  so  many  other  things),  in  order  not  to  have  either 
temptations  or  regrets  on  the  subject. 


LETTER    CCCXIV 

CANNES,  March  igth,  1869. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed.  Now  I  am  conva- 
lescent, and,  though  still  very  weak,  they  say  I  am  out  of  danger. 
It  was  acute  bronchitis,  and  for  four  or  five  days  I  was  dangerously 
ill.  Now  I  can  just  get  up  and  walk  about  my  room,  and  they 
promise  me  a  walk  in  the  sun  soon. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;   all  health  and  prosperity  to  you  ! 

LETTER    CCCXV 

CANNES,  April  2$rd,  1869. 

DEAR  friend,  I  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  I  cannot  stay  any  longer,  for  my  cousin, 

c  c 
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in  whose  house  I  live,  is  dead,  and  his  poor  wife  has  no  one  near 
her. 

I  am  still  very  feeble,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  stand  the 
journey  all  right.  I  shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  ever  I  arrive, 
and  shall  hope  to  find  you  in  good  health.  Good-bye,  dear 
friend. 


LETTER    CCCXVI 

PARIS,  May  2nd,  1869. 

DEAR  friend,!  have  been  in  Paris  some  few  days,  but  I  was  so  tired 
out  by  my  journey  and  was  feeling  so  ill  that  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  write  to  you.  Do  come  and  console  me.  Good-bye. 


LETTER    CCCXVII 

PARIS,  May  4^,  1869. 

I  AM  annoyed  you  did  not  wait  two  minutes.  You  would  not 
let  them  tell  me  you  were  here,  but  confined  yourself  to  return- 
ing that  book.  And  this  is  what  you  call  a  visit  to  the  sick ! 
Your  charity  was  certainly  discharged  very  easily.  But  this 
is  of  no  importance  after  all.  I  really  am  a  little  better  now, 
and  I  want  very  much  to  take  you  to  that  Exhibition,  though 
I  am  not  really  very  anxious  to  see  the  daubs  there  myself. 
You  shall  be  my  guide.  Do  you  remember  when  I  was  yours  ? 
Tell  me  what  day  will  suit  you.  Good-bye,  dear  friend ! 


LETTER    CCCXVIII 

PARIS,  June  i2th,  1869. 
DEAR  friend,  this  dull  weather,  cold  one  day  and  hot  the  next, 
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does  not  agree  with  me  at  all.     My  temper  is  something  awful  ! 

The  uproar  in  the  streets  every  single  evening  lately  reminds 
me  of  1848,  and  helps  too  to  make  me  miserable,  and  like 
Hamlet,  in  that  "  Man  delights  me  not,  nor  woman  either." 

What  distresses  me  most  about  this  sad  business  is  the 
profound  stupidity  of  it  all.  This  nation  calls  itself,  and  really 
believes  itself  to  be,  the  most  intellectual  in  the  whole  world, 
and  yet  it  testifies  to  its  love  for  republican  government  by  de- 
stroying the  booths  where  poor  people  sell  the  newspapers  ! 
They  cry  Vive  la  Lanterne,  and  straightway  proceed  to  break 
the  street  lamps  !  That  is  just  to  hide  their  face.  The  danger 
is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  for  all  this 
folly,  as  for  everything  else,  and,  what  with  the  Chambers  and 
the  Government,  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  us  ! 

I  am  spending  my  time  now  in  deciphering  the  letters  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Philip  II,  which  the  Empress  has  given  me. 
They  both  of  them  write  like  cats.  I  am  beginning  now  to  read 
Philip's  letters  all  right,  but  the  General's  give  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  I  have  just  read  one  of  his  letters  to  his  august 
master,  in  which  he  expresses  his  pity  for  the  Countess  of  Egmont, 
just  a  few  days  after  her  husband's  death,  she  being  left  with- 
out one  loaf  of  bread,  after  once  having  had  a  dowry  of  ten 
thousand  florins  !  Philip  has  a  very  complicated  and  lengthy 
way  of  saying  the  simplest  things,  and  it  looks  as  if  his 
object  was  really  to  embarrass  the  person  he  was  writing  to, 
and  force  him  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  They  were  about 
the  most  odious  pair  of  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
the  fact  that  they  both  escaped  hanging  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit 
of  Providence  !  I  have  received  a  very  strange  book  from 
England,  in  which  the  author  makes  out  that  Jeanne  la  Fotte 
was  not  a  fool  at  all,  but  a  heretic,  whose  father,  mother  and 
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husband  did  all  they  could,  for  this  very  reason,  to  keep  her 
in  prison,  with  a  little  torture  from  time  to  time  thrown  in. 
You  can  have  the  book  whenever  you  like. 

I  have  nothing  much  to  tell  you  of  my  health ;  it  is  not  exactly 
flourishing,  but  perhaps  a  little  better  than  when  I  started. 
Still  I  am  for  ever  coughing  and  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat. 
Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  let  me  have  your  news  soon  ! 


LETTER    CCCXIX 

PARIS,  June  zgth,  1869. 

THANK  you  for  your  letter,  dear  friend.  I  am  out  of  patience 
with  the  poets  and  also  with  the  seasons  of  the  year  that  are 
supposed  to  be  so  mild  !  There  was  no  spring  and  now  there 
is  going  to  be  no  summer  !  I  ventured  out  yesterday  and  got 
home  chilled  to  the  very  bone.  When  I  think  that  there  are 
some  people  who  go  to  those  woods  and  who  even  talk  of  love 
in  all  this  vile  weather,  I  feel  tempted  to  cry  out  "  Wonderful/' 
But  I  am  wrong  there  surely,  for  this  must  be  quite  impossible. 

I  have  finished  the  History  of  Princess  T .     She  was  a 

very  selfish  woman,  but  her  lover's  letters  will  certainly  amuse 
you.  His  fate  was  like  that  of  so  many  mortals. 

I  hope  the  Journal  des  Savants  penetrates  as  far  as  —  - ; 
if  not,  though,  I  will  try  and  send  it  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  Saint-Cloud  on  Tuesday,  where  I  shall  probably 
stay  for  a  fortnight.  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  stand  the  life 
I  shall  have  to  lead  there,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  tell 
me  I  am  almost  the  only  person  invited.  Anyhow,  if  I  do  get 
worse,  I  can  always  get  back  to  my  own  fireside  in  an  hour.  I 
told  you  something  of  the  troubles  at  home,  and  I  must  confess 
I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  get  well  away  from  them.  Since 
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you  left  Paris  I  have  witnessed  one  or  two  very  distressing  scenes 
there. 

I  have  read  Kenan's  Saint  Paul  very  carefully.     He  pays 

more  attention  to  landscapes,  though,  than  to  anything  else. 

If  I  were  an  Abbe,  how  it  would  amuse  me  to  write  a  criticism 

of  it  !     I  am  sure  we  have  some  bad  times  ahead  of  us.    What 

a  pity  it  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  so  dull !     Do  you  believe 

it  was  as  much  so  in  the  past  ?     Doubtless  in  bygone  ages  they 

were  more  ignorant,  more  barbarous  and  more  absurd,  but  then 

here  and  there  were  some  really  great  brains,  and  they  made 

up  for  the  others.     As  I  cannot  get  out  at  all  now,  I  read  a  great 

deal.     They  have  sent  me  Baudelaire's  Works,  which  have 

made  me  furious.     Baudelaire  was  a  fool.     He  died  in  the 

workhouse,  after  having  written  verses  which  won  him  Victor 

Hugo's  esteem,  and  which  really  had  no  merit  except  that  they 

were  certainly  out  of  the  common.  Now  they  try  to  make  him  out 

a  man  of  genius,  who  has  been  overlooked  !     Yesterday,  I  saw 

a  drawing  of  a  marvellous  fresco  they  have  recently  discovered 

at  Pompeii.    It  apparently  looks  like  a  procession  in  honour  of 

Cybele,  to  whom  Hercules  was,  apparently,  paying  a  visit. 

Right  in  front  of  Cybele  stands  a  gentleman  who  must  surely 

have  been  devoid  of  all  sense  of  decency ;  all  the  others  in  the 

procession  carry  a  snake  in  great  pomp,  curled  round  a  tree. 

I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about.     You  must  have  seen 

the  small  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  ;  it  was  just  beside  it  that 

they  discovered  the  fresco.     Good-bye,  dear   friend  ;    let  me 

have  news  of  you,  so  that  I  can  arrange  to  see  you  on  your  way 

through.     For  the  next  few  days  you  can  write  me  to  the  Palace 

of  Saint-Cloud. 
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LETTER    CCCXX 

PARIS,  August  5^,  1869. 

I  GOT  through  a  month  at  Saint-Cloud  tolerably  well.  I  was 
never  quite  well  in  the  early  mornings  nor  at  night,  but  the  day- 
time was  all  right.  The  fine  air  of  the  place  did  me  good,  I 
believe,  and  has  put  a  little  strength  into  me.  I  got  back  on 
Saturday  and  was  very  bad  for  some  days,  till  my  Cannes  doctor 
arrived  and  cured  me.  His  pills  are  made  of  eucalyptus,  which 
is  an  Australian  tree.  This  is  all  very  nice,  provided  it  lasts, 
as  the  man  said  as  he  fell  from  the  fifth  floor  window. 

At  Saint-Cloud  I  read  The  Bear  to  a  very  select  audience, 
among  them  some  young  ladies,  who  understood  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  This  made  me  feel  inclined  to 
present  it  to  the  Revue ,  since  it  apparently  occasioned  no  sort  of 
scandal.  Tell  me  just  what  you  think  on  the  subject. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  what  progress  this  century  has  made 
in  hypocrisy,  especially  in  the  last  few  years.  What  do  your 
friends  say  on  the  subject  ?  Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
best  to  keep  one's  stories  to  oneself,  for  certainly  those  one 
gets  nowadays  are  not  very  amusing. 

Are  you  not  nervous  about  your  Mother  Church  after  that 
incident  at  Cravocie  ?  I  am  sure,  if  one  went  into  it  thoroughly, 
one  would  find  it  was  not  an  isolated  case  either.  You  must 
read  about  it  in  the  Times. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  dined  with  the  artless  Isabel.  I  found 
her  better  than  I  expected.  Her  husband  is  a  very  small  and 
a  very  polite  man  ;  he  paid  me  many  compliments,  which  were 
not  at  all  badly  turned  either.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  is  very 
amiable  and  looks  decidedly  intelligent  too.  He  has  a  great 
look  of .  and  rather  resembles  some  of  the  children  of  Velas- 
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quez.  I  am  very  bored  and  am  feeling  rather  worried.  It  is 
very  hot  at  the  Luxemburg,  and  this  business  of  the  Senatus 
Consultum  is  not  much  to  my  liking.  It  means  opening  up  the 
whole  establishment  to  the  public,  and  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
it  at  all. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  do  write  me  something  cheerful,  for 
I  am  very  melancholy.  I  have  much  need  of  your  cheering 
company. 


LETTER   CCCXXI 

PARIS,  September  jth,  1869. 

Do  you  expect  to  stay  long  at—  — ,  dear  friend  ?  Will  you  not 
be  coming  back  here  soon  ?  I  am  beginning  to  cast  my  eyes 
already  to  the  far  side  of  the  Midi,  although  I  really  have  not 
felt  the  approach  of  winter  yet.  I  am  determined  not  to  let  the 
cold  weather  take  me  by  surprise  this  time,  though.  The  last 
few  days  I  have  been  a  little  better,  or,  more  accurately,  a  little 
less  ill.  I  have  been  taking  baths  of  compressed  air  here,  and 
they  have  done  me  some  good,  while  I  have  also  been  going  in 
for  a  new  treatment,  which  has  been  a  very  tolerable  success.  I 
live  a  very  solitary  existence  and  never  go  out  in  the  evening, 
and  really  hardly  ever  see  a  soul.  It  is  only  by  means  of  all 
these  precautions  that  I  am  still  alive,  more  or  less. 

Buloz  did  succeed  in  tempting  me  out,  though.  I  told  you 
about  my  reading  The  Bear  at  Saint  Cloud.  Well,  it  encouraged 
me,  and  the  story  is  to  appear  in  the  Revue  on  the  I5th  of 
this  month.  I  have  made  some  alterations  in  it  besides  the 
title,  which  is  now  "  Lokis"  which  means  bear.  Tell  me  what 
you  think  of  it  now. 

We  finished  our   little   business  (the   Senatus   Consultum 
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yesterday.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  it  all  will  be.  The 
good  respectable  public  are  so  absolutely  silly  that  they  are  now 
half  afraid  of  the  very  thing  that  they  so  much  wanted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  bourgeois,  who  a  few  months  ago  all 
voted  for  M.  Ferry,  think  now  that  he  will  find  himself  out  of 
power  by  the  time  June  comes  round  again.  Their  forte  seems 
to  be  that  they  never  can  be  content,  especially  with  anything 
of  their  own  doing. 

The  Emperor's  illness  is  not  serious,  but  it  may  last  long  and 
may  always  come  back  too.  They  say,  and  I  should  think  it 
is  probably  right  too,  that  his  voyage  to  the  East  has  been  given 
up.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  bad  relations  existing  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy.  This  winter  I  am  going  to  write 
a  life  of  Cervantes,  to  serve  as  introduction  to  a  new  translation 
of  Don  Quixote.  Have  you  read  Quixote  lately,  and  did  it 
amuse  you  ?  If  so,  did  you  understand  why  it  did  ?  It  does 
amuse  me,  and  yet  I  can't  see  why  it  should.  On  the  contrary 
I  could  give  you  plenty  of  reasons  why  the  book  ought  to 
be  bad,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  excellent.  I  should 
like  to  know  your  ideas  on  the  subject.  Good-bye  ;  I  do  hope 
I  shall  see  you  before  the  month  is  out. 


LETTER   CCCXXII 

CANNES,  November  nth,  1869. 

DEAR  friend,  here  I  am,  enjoying  the  most  consistently  beauti- 
ful weather  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  gardeners  are  at 
their  wits'  end,  for  they  cannot  get  anything  to  grow  at  all.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  though,  that  I  am  no  better  than  if  the  weather  was 
vile.  I  have  a  bad  time  of  it  every  morning  and  every  evening, 
when  it  is  very  painful  indeed  for  a  few  minutes.  I  cannot 
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walk  at  all  without  over-tiring  myself  and  choking,  and  all  the 
time  feel  utterly  worn  out  and  miserable.     I  have  had  some 

serious  worries  too.  P ,  whom  I  brought  here  with  me,  became 

so  sullen  and  so  impertinent  that  I  had  to  dismiss  her,  and  you 
can  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  me  to  lose  a  woman  who 
had  been  in  my  service  for  forty  years.  Luckily,  though,  she 
became  very  repentant  in  the  end,  and  so  I  had  a  good  pretext 
for  giving  way  and  keeping  her.  It  is  difficult  now  to  get  a 
really  good  servant,  and  P —  -  has  so  many  good  qualities  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  replace  her.  I  hope  that  the 
righteous  indignation  and  firmness  that  I  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  and  which,  between  you  and  me,  I  did  not  believe 
myself  capable  of,  will  have  a  salutary  effect  and  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  such  scenes  in  the  future. 

I  lunched  yesterday  with  M.  Thiers,  who  is  much  changed 
physically  since  Madame  Dosne's  death,  though  not  in  the  least 
changed  mentally,  it  seemed  to  me.  His  mother-in-law  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  his  household.  She  held  her  salon  for  him, 
brought  all  sorts  of  people  to  see  him,  and  knew  well  how  to 
make  herself  charming  to  political  people  and  others.  She 
reigned  in  a  Court  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, and  had  the  art  of  being  able  to  turn  them  all  to  Thiers' 
advantage.  To-day  it  is  all  solitude  for  him,  for  his  wife  appar- 
ently will  not  take  the  least  interest  in  anything. 

As  regards  politics,  I  found  Thiers  still  more  changed.  He 
has  come  to  his  senses  again,  realizes  the  gigantic  folly  that 
has  laid  hold  on  the  land,  and  is  getting  ready  to  fight  it,  as  he 
did  in  1849.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  he  is  not  as  strong  now 
as  he  fancies.  It  is  so  very  much  easier  to  make  holes  in  leat ; 
bottles  than  to  repair  them  and  make  them  airtight  again. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  for  another  fight  ;  "the  chassepot  " 
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is  all-powerful,  and  will  be  able  to  give  the  populace  of  Paris  a 
lesson  that  should  last  them  for  life,  as  General  Changarnier 
once  said.  But  will  they  really  know  how  to  benefit  thereby  ? 
Personal  Government  has  become  impossible,  and  Parliamentary 
Government,  without  good  faith,  without  honesty,  and  without 
any  really  able  men,  seems  to  me  equally  impossible.  I  must 
say  that,  to  my  mind,  the  future,  and  I  might  say  the  present 
too,  looks  anything  but  promising.  Good-bye,  dear  friend  ; 
keep  well  and  let  me  have  news  of  you  soon  ! 


LETTER    CCCXXIII 

CANNES,  January  6th,  1870. 

MY  dear  friend,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and 
your  good  wishes.  If  I  did  not  reply  at  once  it  was  only  because 
I  simply  had  not  the  strength  to  do  so,  for  the  sudden  spell  of 
cold  weather  made  me  worse.  To-day,  though,  I  am  a  little 
better  and  am  taking  advantage  of  it  to  write  to  you.  I  feel 
utterly  discouraged,  for  nothing  seems  to  do  me  any  good.  I 
have  tried  every  remedy  there  is,  but  each  one  leaves  me  just 
where  I  was  before  ;  after  one  or  two  quiet  days  my  old  trouble 
returns  as  bad  as  ever,  and  I  cannot  sleep.  I  can't  eat  either  ; 
in  fact  I  have  a  perfect  loathing  for  the  very  sight  of  food. 
I  suffer  fearful  discomfort  nearly  every  day  ;  I  can  hardly 
read,  and  often  really  do  not  understand  what  I  am  reading. 
I  have  an  idea  I  should  like  to  set  to  work,  but  how  can  I  work 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles  ?  Well,  that  is  just  how 
matters  stand  with  me.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  a  slow  and  very 
painful  death  is  gradually  approaching.  Still,  I  must  just  make 
up  my  mind  to  bear  it.  Politics,  which  I  can  no  longer  under- 
stand at  all,  are  not  calculated  to  agreeably  distract  one.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  we  are  gradually  nearing  another  revolution, 
which  will  be  even  more  serious  than  that  \vhich  you  and  I 
passed  through  together  twenty  years  ago.  I  would  much  like 
the  entertainment  to  be  delayed  a  little,  for  I  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  take  part  in  it. 

\Ve  have  had  six  inches  of  frost,  a  thing  that  has  not  been 
known  here  since  1821,  so  the  ancients  say.  All  the  gardens 
have  suffered.  The  cold  spell  came  at  a  moment  when  one 
might  almost  have  believed  it  was  summer,  for  the  season  was 
far  advanced  and  everything  was  in  flower.  It  is  very  sad 
to  see  the  utter  havoc  that  one  single  night  has  played  with  the 
flowers. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend ;  keep  well,  and  let  me  have  news 
of  you  sometimes.  A  happy  New  Year  to  you  ! 


LETTER    CCCXXIV 

CANNES,  February  loth,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  if  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  you  last,  it  is 
only  because  I  have  had  nothing  but  bad  news  to  give  you 
of  myself.  I  am  getting  more  and  more  good  for  nothing, 
and  the  life  I  lead  is  a  truly  miserable  one.  I  can  hardly  sleep 
at  all,  and  am  never  out  of  pain.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
the  winter  has  been  a  very  severe  one.  All  the  flowers,  which 
make  this  country  what  it  is,  have  been  destroyed,  and  there 
are  really  not  enough  flowers  left  here  to  make  a  pomade  for 
you !  J  udge  for  yourself  the  sort  of  effect  the  rain,  cold  weather 
and  hail  has  produced  on  a  nervous  being  such  as  I  am.  One 
really  feels  it  all  ten  times  as  much  as  one  would  in  Paris. 

Well!  that  riot  of  yours  was  just  about  as  stupid  as  is  the 
hero  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.     We  certainly  do  present  a 
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melancholy  spectacle  in  the  use  we  make  of  liberty  and  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  truly  laughable  audacity  with  which  they  bring  forward 
and  uphold  the  most  astounding  proposals,  which  no  one  would 
ever  dream  of  giving  vent  to  in  a  salon.  This  representative 
regime  is  anything  but  an  amusing  comedy  ;  they  all  lie  right 
and  left,  and  yet  people  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
whatever  they  think  sounds  best.  There  are  people  who  find 
that  C-  -  is  eloquent  and  that  R—  -  is  a  good  citizen.  They 
were  certainly  stupid  enough  in  1848,  but  they  really  are  worse 
to-day. 

I  am  translating  a  new  novel  of  Tourguenief  s  for  the  Revue 
which  comes  out  next  week.  I  am  also  writing  for  myself, 
and  perhaps  for  you  too,  a  little  story  all  about  love.  Good- 
bye, and  all  health  and  prosperity  to  you  ! 


LETTER    CCCXXV 

CANNES,  April  jth,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  not  written  you  before/ for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  had  none  but  bad  news  to  give  you  of  myself. 
I  am  for  ever,  if  not  actually  ill,  at  any  rate  suffering  more 
or  less.  I  am  exasperatingly  weak,  and  cannot  walk  a 
hundred  yards  from  my  door  without  sitting  down  several 
times.  Nerves,  they  all  tell  me ;  and,  as  you  know,  medicine 
is  practically  useless  when  it  is  a  case  of  nerves.  Last  Monday, 
wishing  to  make  an  experiment  and  see  if  I  am  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  journey  to  Paris,  I  went  over  to  Nice,  to  pay  a  few 
visits  there.  I  really  believed  for  a  moment  or  two  I  was  going 
to  commit  the  indiscretion  of  dying  at  the  house  of  some  one 
I  do  not  know  half  well  enough  to  think  of  taking  such  a  liberty 
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in  his  house.  I  got  back  here  very  much  the  worse  for  my 
experiment,  and  spent  the  next  twenty-four  hours  choking. 
Yesterday  I  was  a  little  better.  I  went  out  and  walked  along 
the  seashore,  accompanied  by  a  camp-stool,  on  which  I  sat 
down  every  ten  yards.  That  is  the  sort  of  life  I  am  reduced 
to,  but  I  hope  at  the  month  to  be  able  to  start  for  Paris.  Is  it 
possible  though  ?  Really  I  often  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
climb  my  staircase.  You  know  so  much  about  that  sort  of  thing 
that  I  wonder  if  you  happen  to  know  of  any  apartments  where 
I  could  find  a  place  for  all  my  books  and  my  person,  and  where 
I  would  not  have  to  climb  so  many  stairs.  I  don't  want  to  be 
too  far  from  the  Institute. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  M.  Ollivier,  asking  me  for  my  vote. 
I  answered  him  that  I  am  no  longer  of  this  world  ;  I  fancy  he 
will  be  elected  without  any  difficulty,  though. 

You  are  quite  right  when  you  say  the  world  is  foolish.  The 
contention  of  the  left  that  to  consult  the  people  is  an  act  of 
despotism  proves  of  what  false  metal  it  is  made.  But  the 
saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  such  an  abject  absurdity  seems  to 
upset  no  one.  The  truth  is  that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which 
nothing  is  either  absurd  or  ridiculous.  Anything  at  all  can 
be  said  or  published  without  its  creating  the  slightest  sur- 
prise. 

By-the-bye,  I  shall  reserve  that  story  I  told  you  about  for 
my  posthumous  works,  but  if  you  care  to  read  it  you  shall 
have  that  pleasure,  which  will  last  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  keep  well.  Health  is  really  the 
most  important  thing  of  all.  I  shall  not  move  from  here  until 
the  end  of  April.  I  quite  expect  to  find  you  in  Paris  then. 
Good-bye  once  again. 
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LETTER    CCCXXVI 

CANNES,  May  i$th,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  ill,  and  still  am  far  from  well.  They 
have  not  allowed  me  to  put  my  nose  outside  the  door  for  some 
days  past.  I  am  horribly  weak  ;  however,  they  tell  me  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  next  week  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  here.  I  shall  probably  make  the  journey  by 
short  stages,  for  I  never  could  stand  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
train  right  on  end  just  now.  My  health  is  absolutely  broken 
up,  but  I  cannot  yet  accustom  myself  to  this  life  of  hardship 
and  suffering  ;  but  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whether  I  am 
resigned  to  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  I  am  condemned.  I 
wish  that  work  could  afford  me  some  sort  of  distraction,  but 
work  needs  a  certain  amount  of  strength,  and  I  have  none 
left.  I  envy  many  of  my  friends  who  have  contrived  to  make 
their  exit  from  this  world  quite  suddenly,  without  any  suffering, 
and  without  getting  any  of  those  dismal  warnings  that  I  receive 
every  day.  The  political  turmoil  that  you  mention  has 
penetrated  even  to  this  quiet  little  corner  of  the  world,  and  it 
has  been  proved  to  me,  only  too  clearly,  how  utterly  stupid 
and  ignorant  people  are. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  electors 
really  know  what  they  are  doing.  The  "  Reds  "  have  persuaded 
some  imbeciles,  whose  name  is  legion,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
fresh  taxation.  The  ultimate  result  was  a  success  though.1 
"  It  has  been  well  cut  up,  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  sewing 
it  together/'  as  Catherine  de  Medici  once  said  to  Henry  III. 
Unfortunately,  though,  I  cannot  see  the  people  in  this  country 
who  are  likely  to  be  much  use  with  the  needle.  What  do 

1  The  plebiscite. 
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you  think  of  my  friend  M.  Thiers,  who,  after  all  that  was  said  of 
the  banquets  in  1848,  is  starting  the  very  same  tactics  again 
now  ?  They  say  that  a  magpie  cannot  be  caught  twice  by  the 
same  trick,  but  I  suppose  that  men,  and  even  men  with  brains, 
too,  are  easier  to  catch  ! 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  leaving  my  lodgings,  and  would 
very  much  like  to  find  some  not  quite  so  high  up,  somewhere 
in  your  quarter  perhaps.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  the  subject  ?  Nothing  could  possibly  be  finer  than  the 
country  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  are  so  many 
flowers,  and  they  are  all  so  magnificent  too,  that  you  can 
hardly  see  the  grass.  Good-bye  ! 


LETTER   CCCXXVII 

PARIS,  June  26th,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been  ill  for  the  last  month.  I  cannot 
do  anything  now,  not  even  read.  I  suffer  a  great  deal,  and 
have  really  got  nothing  to  hope  for.  This  may  go  on,  though, 
for  a  long  time  yet.  I  have  put  all  the  shelves  in  my  library 
straight,  and  am  keeping  for  you  the  Letters  of  Madame 
Sevigny  in  twelve  volumes,  and  also  a  little  Shakespeare. 
When  you  come  to  Paris  I  will  send  them  to  you.  Please 
think  of  me  sometimes  ! 


LETTER   CCCXXVIII 

PARIS,  July  iSth,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  I  have  been,  and  still  am  ill.  For  the  last  six 
months  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  outside  my  room,  and  most 
of  the  time  I  have  not  even  been  able  to  leave  my  bed.  It  is 
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the  third  or  fourth  attack  of  bronchitis  I  have  had  this  year. 
This  is  not  a  very  lucky  omen  for  the  winter  !  If  all  the  heat 
we  have  had  lately  cannot  save  me  from  these  chills,  whatever 
will  be  my  fate  when  the  weather  is  cold  again  ? 

I  think  one  really  wants  to  be  extremely  well  and  to  have 
nerves  of  iron  these  days,  so  as  not  to  be  too  greatly  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  day.  I  want  to  tell  you  just  what  I  feel  about  it  all. 
I  am  quite  with  those  who  believe  that  war  with  Prussia  is 
inevitable  now.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  ward  it  off  for  a  time, 
but  no  conjuring  can  possibly  keep  it  off  for  ever.  War  is  more 
popular  here  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  especially  with  the 
bourgeois.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  boasting,  which  is  a  bad  sign, 
but  they  enlist  all  right,  and  they  also  subscribe  to  the  war  funds, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing  of  all.  The  military  are  very 
confident,  but,  .when  one  thinks  that  our  future  all  depends  on 
bullets  and  cannon  balls,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  so  very  confi- 
dent. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;  writing  you  these  two  pages  has 
quite  tired  me  out.  I  am  really  good  for  nothing  now.  How- 
ever, my  doctors  tell  me  I  am  better,  though  I  must  say  I 
cannot  see  it.  I  have  not  sent  those  books  to  your  house  yet, 
because  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  no  one  there  to  receive  them. 

Good-bye  again  ;  I  embrace  you  from  my  very  heart. 


LETTER    CCCXXIX 

PARIS,  August  qth,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  I  think  you  did  well  not  to  come  to  Paris.  Sad 
sights  are  not  "  few  and  far  between  "  here  by  any  means.  One 
sees  nothing  now  but  corpses  and  drunken  wretches  singing 
"  La  Marseillaise. "  There  is  ;great  disorder  everywhere,  but 
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the  army  has  behaved  admirably.  It  seems,  though,  we  have 
no  generals  to  lead  them.  All  may  still  come  right,  but  for 
this  to  happen  a  veritable  miracle  is  needed.  I  feel  ill  no  longer  ; 
I  am  far  too  overcome  at  the  state  things  are  in.  I  am  writing 
from  the  Luxemburg,  where  it  is  a  case  of  hope  and  fear  alter- 
nately. Let  me  have  news  of  you.  Good-bye. 


LETTER   CCCXXX 

PARIS,  August  2gth,  1870. 

DEAR  friend,  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  still  very  ill 
and  very  nervous.  One  would  be  that  though,  anyhow,  for 
the  future  looks  so  very  black.  Things  are  really  a  little  better 
than  they  were  a  few  days  ago,  though.  The  military  display 
great  confidence.  The  soldiers  and  militiamen  fight  splen- 
didly ;  it  seems  that  the  armies  of  Marshal  Bazaine  have  done 
wonders,  despite  the  fact  that  the  enemy  numbers  three  to 
their  one.  They  expect  there  will  be  another  big  battle  to- 
morrow, or  possibly  to-day.  The  last  few  fights  have  been 
simply  appalling.  The  Prussians  think  nothing  of  sacrificing 
their  men,  but  the  carnage  near  Metz  was  so  awful  that  it  must 
surely  make  them  pause  a  moment,  and  think.  They  say  that 
the  ladies  of  Berlin  have  lost  all  their  partners  for  the  valse. 
If  we  succeed  in  getting  the  mortal  remains  of  our  fellows  back 
to  the  frontier,  or,  better  still,  burying  them  at  home,  we  shall 
even  then  be  by  no  means  at  the  end  of  our  misfortunes.  It 
is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  from  ourselves  that  this  hideous  butchery 
is  but  the  prologue  of  a  tragedy,  of  which  the  devil  only  knows 
what  the  denotement  will  be.  A  nation  cannot  with  impunity 
be  agitated  in  the  way  ours  has  been.  Whatever  the  result  be, 
victory  or  defeat,  a  revolution  must  follow.  All  the  blood 

D  D 
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that  has  been  shed,  or  that  will  be  shed,  must  tell  in  favour  of 
the  Republic,  that  is  to  say  of  organized  disorder. 

Good-bye,  dear  friend  ;    stay  at  P .     You  are  well  off 

there.  Everything  is  still  very  quiet  here.  We  await  the  arrival 
of  the  Prussians  with  perfect  composure,  but  the  devil  will 
lose  no  chances  !  Good-bye  again. 


LETTER   CCCXXXI 

CANNES,  September  zist,  1870.* 

I  AM  very  ill,  dear  friend  ;  so  ill  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
write.  I  am  rather  better,  though,  than  I  was,  and  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  write  you  more  fully.  Go  to  my  house  and  get  the 
Letters  of  Madame  Sevigny  and  the  Shakespeare.  I  would 
have  taken  them  all  round  to  your  house  had  I  not  left  Paris. 
Good-bye.  I  embrace  you. 

1  Written  two  hours  before  his  death. 


Butler  &  Tanner,  The  Selwood  Printing  Works,  Frome,  and  London. 
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